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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


1935 | Price 25 Cents 


A Splendid Group of Recently Published Piano Solos : 


TEACHERS 


WILL FIND 
THESE 


FURNISH AN 
EXCELLENT 
VARIETY OF 
ATTRACTIVE 
SELECTIONS 
FOR 


THE STUDY, 


RECITAL, AND 


RECREATIONAL 
PLAYING OF 


THEIR PUPILS. 
Y 


Catalogs on any classification of music 

promptly sent FREE on request. Music 

to meet any described needs cheerfully 
sent for examination. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF "JUST 
THE PIECE'—A PIANO THEMATIC 
CATALOG SHOWING GENEROUS 
PORTIONS OF 48 FIRST AND SECOND 
GRADE TEACHING PIECES. 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade | 
Title, Composer and Catalog No. Price 
A Visit to the Farm—Louise E. Stairs (26118).... $0.25 
Key of F. 4/4 time. A singing melody with a broken tonic- 
dominant chord accompaniment in quarter notes. 


A-VISIT TO THE FARM 


By Louise E. Stairs Catalog No. 26118 Price, 25c 
a ity a 
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( - grand-pa__ev-"ry_ | sum-mer on the |farm, For he 
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Betty’s First Waltz—Frances M. Light (26168) ..... 335 

Key of C, with accidentals. 3/4 time. Easy cross-hand work. 
BETTY'S FIRST WALTZ 

By Frances M. Light Catalog No. 26168 


8 z 


Price, 35c¢ 


‘ 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade 2 (Continued) 


eae 


val 


Title, Composer and Catalog No. Price — 


Song of the Intervals—Ann Scott (26174)......... $0.30 


Key of C. 4/4 time, with clever interval lessons. 


Step High—Robert Nolan Kerr (26169)..........- 
Key of D-minor. 3/4 time. There are syncopated accents, 
staccato work, and passing the right hand over the left hand. 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade 2¥/ 


By the Zuyder Zee—Louise Christine Rebe (26165) .$0.35 


Keys of C and G. 3/4 time. A “Wooden Shoe Dance” with 
much of the accompaniment in the right hand. 

Cock o’ the Walk—Gustav Klemm (26184)........ 
Key of F. 4/4 time. A sprightly piece with syncopated 
rhythm making equal demands on both hands, 

Dainty Pussy Willows—Olive P. Endres (26117).... 
Key of C. 4/4 time. A dainty gavotte with the left hand 
passing over the right several times. The left hand also takes 
the melody in one portion. 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade 3 


Chinese Jade—Frederick Keats (26112)............ $0.40 


Key of A-minor with the trio section in A-major, 2/4 time. 

Staccato in the left hand against legato in the right hand. 
CHINESE JADE 

By Frederick Keats Catalog No. 26112 


Rowing Down the River—John H. Duddy (26138). .25 
Key of C, with middle section in G. 6/8 time. With texts. 


Sailboats—Louise E. Stairs (26139) ...........2:. 25 
Key of F. 3/4 time, with a waltz melody in the left hand. 
Soldiers at Play—Louise E. Stairs (26092)......... 25 


Key of C. 4/4 time. With texts. Left hand melody. 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade 11/5 
Heads Up! Forward March!—Berniece Rose Cope- 


Lari} (ZOVVS iy soe ae les cisvahe hater ee ae eae eect eens $0.35 
Key of F, with a small middle section in B-flat. 2/4 time. 
Playful Echoes—Hazel Gilbert (26119)............ 25 


Key of G. 6/8 time. Its 2-note figures echo one another 

up and down the keyboard, contrasting with more extended 
intervening phrases. 

Somersaults—Robert Nolan Kerr (26091).......... .25 
Key of C. 3/8 time. Affords practice in playing broken 
triads and short diatonic passages. j 

SOMERSAULTS 
By Robert Nolan Kerr Catalog No. 26091 


Price, 25c¢ 


: = = = 
PIANO SOLOS—Grade 2 
Majors and Minors—Ann Scott (26173)........... $0.30 


Key of C, with a relative A-minor. 6/8 time. Attractively 
teaches major chords and minor chords with the same broken. 


MAJORS AND MINORS 


By Ann Scott Catalog No. 26173 Price, 30c 


Keep-ing it hap-py and|glad, "Srow, wellsing it | gai- ly, cha 
.: <— 


The Cats’ Serenade—Louise Christine Rebe (26183) .35 
Key of F. Alla breve time; really 2/2 time. Left hand 
melody and 2 and 3-note arpeggios in right hand. 

The Red Sarafan—William Hodson (26127)....... .25 
Key of C. 4/4 time. Russian folk song melody. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Everything in Music Publications—World’s Largest Stock 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Fan 


Crinoline Days—Gerald F. Frazee (26146)......... 
Keys of G and D. 3/4 time. Arpeggios moving from hand 
to hand and the left passing over the right. 
Gondolina—Lily Strickland (26175) ............... 
Keys of G and B-flat. 6/8 time. Left hand keeps up a 
typical barcarole accompaniment. 


GONDOLINA 


By Lily Strickland Catalog No. 26175 


yamine 


The Imps Dance—Rudolph Ganz (26170).......... 

Keys of G and: E-flat. 2/4 time. With the 2 hands gaily 

alternating, the characteristic figure later interrupted by a 

staccato melody in the bass. 

In Old Brocade—Cedric W. Lemont (26185)...... 

Key of G. 3/4 time. Minuet style. A delightful adapta- 

tion of the old melody, ‘‘When Love Is Kind. 

Melody at Dawn—Louise Marquis (26162)......... 

Keys of F and D-minor. 4/4 time. In true lyric style with 

dynamics clearly indicated for effective rendition. 

Sunday Morning in the Mountains—Rudolph Ganz 
(26LTLD) i iejaielsnciv.s Soke ere ad elesg e 5 Sisal alan 

Key of F. 4/4 time. With pastoral motives, bell effects and 

realistic echo passages. 

Valse Encore (Corot Hour)—James Francis Cooke 


(2QOTS5)  iiec.cceis vaiblelseie se e)se\e/e ae piiecsiet 
Keys of G and D. 3/4 time. An atmospheric valse lente 
with a flavor of modern improvisation. 


PIANO SOLOS—Grade 3'/ 


Crape Myrtle—Charles E. Overholt (26096) .......$0.4 


Key of A-flat. 12/8 time. Should be played with a smooth 
legato throughout, a swaying rhythmic swing and unstinted 


tonal nuance. 
CRAPE MYRTLE 


By Charles E. Overholt Catalog No. 26096 Price, 


Price, 40c 


Price, 35¢ 
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USED BY DISCRIMINATING 
TEACHERS WITH EARNEST 


PIANO STUDENTS 


EXCELLENT FOR SUMMER TECHNIC “BRUSH-UPS’” 


Established Teachers Cheerfully Granted the 
Privilege of Examining Any of These Works. 


HELLER 


In Four Volumes 


Studies in 
Musicianship 


Selected Studies 
For the Pianoforte 


By STEPHEN HELLER 


PHILIPP 


Compiled, Edited and Progressively Arranged by I. PHILIPP 


Price, $1.25 Each 


JUNE 1935 
THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Essential Material 
For The Instrumental Supervisor 


Page 321 


(Full Scores of Any Numbers Listed Will Be Sent 
“On Approval” For Examination) 


The instrumentation is so arranged that 
any combination of instruments at the 
disposal of the supervisor may be used. 


GRADING 


Very easy. Only the First Position is used for the Violins. 
Easy. First and Third Positions. 

Intermediate. First, Third and Fifth Positions. 

More advanced. Within the first five positions. 


THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES 


remained hidden. 


fessor of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Stephen Heller. 


journey through these books. 


TEPHEN HELLER had the rare gift of writing study material which 

possesses charm and grace, together with practical educational values. 
In addition to his best known and widely used sets of studies, Heller’s 
writings were so voluminous that many wonderful educational gems have 
These volumes serve to present the very best of all 
Heller's studies, arranged, annotated and edited in a masterly manner by 
Monsieur Philipp, world-known as a great pedagog and the famous pro- 
He is the foremost living pupil of 


Teachers who want to develop accomplished students of whom they will be 
privileged to be proud should include 
The first volume may be taken up as 
supplementary material in grade three, volume two comes along about the 
fourth grade, volume three in the fifth grade and volume four will occupy 
pupils who are in the sixth grade or beyond. 


in their courses of instruction a 


\ CZERNY 


In Three Volumes 


Czerny- Liebling 


Selected Studies 
By CARL CZERNY 


Compiled, Edited and 
i. Progressively Arranged 
dl By EMIL LIEBLING 


G ) 


LIEBLING 


Price, $1.00 Each 


1b piano study material written by Czerny seems to be absolutely 


pupil advanced in the second grade. 


indispensable and teachers who can inspire their pupils to follow Liszt's 
advice, “‘practice Czerny diligently,’ are certain to produce players of 
marked ability. The eminent piano pedagog, Emil Liebling, selected for 
these three volumes the best of all Czerny’s studies and carefully arranged 
them in progressive order. The first volume can be introduced with the 
Volume two runs in grades three to 
five and Volume three goes along in grades five to seven. 


L’Art du Clavier 


(The Art of the Piano) 


By THEODORE LACK 
Opus 289 


HERE is plenty of material in 

this fine volume to correct or 
strengthen any weak or insecure 

__ . points in anyone’s technic. It gives 


100 short, excellent daily practice 
____ studies covering all phases of tech- 
oe nic. 

= Price, $1.50 


Mastering the Scales 
and Arpeggios 
____ By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
oye outstanding volume is a 
‘ complete and practical system for 
_ this important branch of piano 
‘study, fom the most elementary 
steps to the highest attainable de- 
* nde velocity and artistic per- 
i 3 Price, $1.50 


‘1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Complete 
School of Technic 


By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


Tae extraordinary and_ valuable 
technical work that is exhaus- 
tive in all details. The regular use 
of these exercises will develop flexi- 
bility and independence of the fin- 
gers and will give the student a 
good mechanism. This compendium 
of modern technic furnishes ideal 
daily practice material for use 
throughout one’s entire career. 


Price, $2.00 


Finger Gymnastics 
By ISIDOR PHILIPP 


UPERB material for the comple- 
tion of fingering work in exten- 
sion so arranged that it can be ap’ 
portioned judiciously in daily prac- 
tice, according to the weaknesses 
and particular needs of the student’s 


technic. 
Price, $1.50 


__ THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GRADE I. 
Full 
: and Full 
No. Composer Title Piano Score 
27, Bach, J. S. Bourreesin! G@Minorseaad. eee: as Seeeireeenee $1.00 $1.25 
7 Bach, J. S. Gavotte-and Muiusétte\,... .cammracs. as teeeaaeb es 1.00 1.25 
21 Bizet, Georges Intermezzo (L’Arlesienne Suite) ................ 1.00 1.25 
1 Cadman, Charles W. PAW ace to tA walell, juisucy-s sampaecieals «canter oreo 1,00 1.25 
2  Grant-Schaefer, G. A. March of the BoysScouts! creme ccs uah > <cniccnits sae 1.00 1.25 
20 Haydn, Joseph Capriccio; mA’ eee. setcemmametsee etree mieisreieis hs 1.00 1:25 
14 Handel, GC. F. Mateo: fro a Xerke@nua mm mamemma sa encaire cr aeee 1.00 1.25 
15 Lazarus, Gustave Muntine- Song: :,... scam ntennecen cote ciemerene < cae nes 1.00 1725) 
11 Lemont, Cedric W. Serenade Mexicaine ....... an00 1.25 
5 Manney, Chas. Fonteyn Pensée ics ccc usesiecan .. 1,00 1.00 
3 Martini, Padre G. Gavotte Celebre .. 1.00 1.50 
19 Schubert, Franz Moment: Musical, No 8) sae aueesanaienced «7: a cane 1.00 1.00 
28 Tchaikovsky, P. I. Humoresque, Op, 10; 2 None ck acts vce wed wcmateie 1,00 1.50 
GRADE II. 
26 Beethoven, L. van CountiyaDancem inh Cohn ienwctntric vines «cata 1.00 1.50 
18 Beethoven, L. van Turkish March <2 iihese.s 1.00 1.25 
44 Bornschein, Franz C. Arcadian Suite, Part I ..... == £00 1.50 
(Dance of the South Wind) .. ce 
(Silver JBIEChes) ye erties nite aie cureienare ciao einai 
45 Bornschein, Franz C. Arcadianwsuite:, Pant oli, meen picits ile = svnit< eens 1.00 1.75 
GuneeMloon), ose Se erate tes < pekie vais eaatue ¥ 
(Candichoht *"Daxice)' aac, seeactane c+ one see pcen 
17. Brahms, Johannes Hungarran: Dances NGiOitecs.cdecn seer wcis) ance sie 1.00 1.50 
36 Cadman, Charles W. Pesta ls Marchnitety wsiciacetrcn-teecittea cae a wale 1.00 1.50 
4  Coerne, Louis Adolphe Boric ha meme rite vsstet cc kn as «a! seeped oroielt ap oR 1,00 1.00 
6  Coerne, Louis Adoiphe ERATEA ELON te ce ato ae ae ciselw cise arse a’s'a) ote ohare 1.00 1.25 
8 Coerne, Louis Adolphe Viallsealientte ccs ticctes tetas tenes eee o> vis aaa Senos 1.00 1.25 
24 Gluck, C. W. von Gavotte (Paris and Helen) .......... alae “EOD. 1.25 
12 Huerter, Charles Aa Tender Thought oo: see wseciee ct gree 1200 1.00 
16 Hungarian Rakoczye March \cusesencadicas ene Beep) 1.50 
13. Mozart, W. A. Minuet from Symphony in E Flat .. ua tl 00 1.00 
23 Old English Three Morris Dances! ... wesc cece. aoetes LS 00) 1.50 
34 Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. Sone ol Tndia lw. vs: eeskiooss'aas= peril (0.0) 1.25 
22 Schwarwenka, Xavier Barcarolle: tnaGe Minors me sdac vimsceis a0 cule cis cteainiy cles 1.00 1.00 
25 Schubert, Franz Ballet Music, No. 2 (Rosamunde) ...,.. ere A 1.00 125 
GRADE Iif. 

46 Jadassohn, S. Scherzo) (ErttlesCanon) Op, S527 0s cerca sea vlae 1.00 1.25 
37 Bully Jae GAVOEtEy Ine DP MINOF Sad nick necsceen etic veiees vcs 1.00 1.25 
GRADE IV. 

38 Brahms, Johannes MiwogiWaltzes, Brom coe acraniianleaneis-aleaperiar » 1.00 1.25 
41 Felix, Hugo Down the Country Lane .......... aw «.oteOO 1.50 
42 Felix, Hugo ivr Obierin eset -.cijsenin we omelet nretion re once sc dicteele x 1.00 1.25 
47 Kriens, Kristiaan Relicitation (valse lente) se ac ccc rs cenacescvepuvan 1.00 1.50 
32. Raff, Joachim ROMANCEA ANE odes accep detelesinns access » Be. 250) 1.25 
43 Raff, Joachim { The MoS Op wt92 Nos 2 scsi cs ssi. 1.25 

Rubinstein, Anton Music*of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2 .. a 
39 Tchaikovsky, P. I. Trepak (Nutcracker Suite) Op. 7la.............. 1.00 1.25 


Small and piano 75 cents each, except No. 16, 


Rakoczy March, 90 cents 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for STRING ORCHESTRA 


oi Full 
an u 
GRADE I. Piano Score 
9 Campra, Bach, Monsigny Five Early Classics for String Orchestra ........ 75 1.25 
Haydn and Mozart a : 
10 Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert i Five Later Classics for String Orchestra ........ 75 1.25 
Mendelssohn and Ries 
GRADE Ii. 

29 Bolzoni and Valensin EMrOu Min 1ets: FOC SERS: waste sie esieain «nine 9d nleind ide 75 1.50 
33 Mozart, W. A. Four Pieces for String Orchestra ........-..... 75 1.25 
GRADE III. 

31. Bach, J. S. Two Pieces for String Orchestra ... 
Air on the G String and Gavotte of) 1.00 

30 Borodin, Kopyloff Four Russian Numbers for String 

Cui and Karganoff Orchestra! Seismiss «cles ssalesiaia slelsinie.cin'a' sleds e[ov fisjaata 75 1.50 
40 Gliere, Reinhold Romance and Mazurka (Strings) .......-....... 75 1.00 
35 Liszt, Chopin Four Modern Classics for String 

Schumann and Grieg Orchsstra ...ves> Be wle nes asislde xed sib sein ecemaralale 75 1.25 
48 Veracini, Francesco M. Largo Two Pieces for String Orchestra ................. 75 1.25 

Handel, George Frideric § Hornpipe Piano Parts .25 each. Other Parts .15 each. 


Everything in Music Publications 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC., 


359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EPR 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 1804 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional topies of this page and pages previously published are 


Jean Paul 


Maria Kurenko—B. Tomsk, 
Siberia. Sopr. Studied, Catskill, N. ¥ 


Georg Richard Kruse—B. Ernst Kunwald—B. Vienna, 


yreitfenberg Silesia, Jan Apr. 14, 1868 Cond., con- . . . 3 é d ‘ 
Gre ne Uone,  eande ae sfantet / Studieds Celpe referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department, Moscow Cons, Opera debut, Comp., 'pli., teacher 
musicographer. In Amer zig Was cond., 3erlin Khar kofY, Russia. Guest Jor many yrs. teacl 
1891-94. Dir,, state thea- Philh.; Cincinnati Symph. artist with Chicago Opera, Ogonta Sch., Phil 
ters in Germany, 1896-1900, (1912-17); guest cond., Has made many successful Many songs and 
Many mus. and lit. works. N. Y. Philh. Soc tours, Europe and Amer, Wiude contr. 


af} 


: i Oe y oh O94, j i 
t¢ bE ‘ se see AS . “peers (t tae 2 4 % LR ss, q 4 - 
Samuel Kutcher- London. Elizabeth Kuyper—B. Hol- Jacob Kwalwasser—B. New Theodore Labarre—B. Paris, Joseph Labitzky—B. Schin- Luigi Lablache—B. Naples, Jean-Benjamin De Laborde Carl V. Lachmund 
Violinist. Studied at Trin- land. Comp., cond., vinst. York City, Feb, 27, 1894. Mar. 5, 1805; d. there Mar. feld, Czechoslovakia, July 4, Dec. 6, 1794; d. there Jan. —B. Paris, Sept. 5, 1734; Booneville, Mo., r. 
ity College of Mus., London: F’d’r-cond. of women’s or- Edu., writer, pub. sch. mus. 9, 1870. Comp., noted harp- 1802; d. Karlsbad, Aug. 18, 23, 1858. Operatic basso. a. there July 22, 1794. 1857.  Comp., cond. 
at 13, entered Guildhall chestras in Berlin, The auth, Head, pub. sch. mus, ist, cond, Was prof, of harp 1881. Comp. In 1834 formed Sang in all large cities of Comp. _ Was_a chamberlain  tehr. Pupil of Liszt. 
Sch x Was mem. of Hague, New York and Lon- dept., Syracuse Univ. His at Paris Cons.; cond. at own orch. making many 1 rope. Considered the fore- under Louis XV. Active in organized Women’s 


+h in pedagogies is Opéra-Comique. Wrote much tours. Wrote about 300 most dramatic bass of his music as an amateur. Wr. Oreh., N. Y. P's 


Philh, Str. Quartet, London. don. Was first woman teach. resea 
of own Cons. Misecl. 


Many concert appearances. at R. Coll, of Mus., Berlin. noteworthy. Has wrtn, much. harp music, incl. a method. waltzes, galops, mazurkas. day. 1] operas. 


kes A 


Franz Lachner —B. Upper Théodore Lack—B. Quimper, Aurore La Croix—B South- Werner Ladwig— An out- Francis La Flesche — B Fi ‘For 
> - a P , ; ee 4 ; +. rank La F 7 - 
ari Apr. 2, 1803; 4. France, Sept. 3, 1846. bridge, Mass. Pianist. Pu- standing figure in German Omaha Reservation, 1860 Paris, Dec. 1, 1781; d. Aug. ford i On se Ae9 Pane July Fy foes C 
ich Jan 20, 1890. Comp., pia. Studied at pil of B. J. Lang and Ethel musical affairs. Has held (7); d. Sept. 5, 1932. Eth- 14, 1839. Violin virtuoso. Comp., pia voice teacher. oratura sopr Pupil of B 
Comp., contrapuntist. Inti- Paris Cons., then app. tehr. Leginska. Début, Boston, various important posts, in- nologist, writer, Gave Cad- Pupil of Kreutzer and Rode. Pupil of sister, Ruth La dogni and Lamperti. ] 


— aS oF A 
Charles P. LaFont — B. 


Saas i. 


mate of Schubert. Gen. mus. there. From 1875-1905 mem 1916. Winner, 1915, stateand cluding that of Kapell- man much aid in the use of From 1815 ct. vinst. ir oF i 
e S. . 905 mem. 916. , 1915, sta ding p A D an s 81t 5 St. n Forge Hall an eS zy. 
dir., at Munich Court. His of Comm. on Admissions. district conte Nat. Fed. meister of Berlin State Indian themes. Co-colbtr. Paris. Wrote vin. mus., Since 1922, cos a py 


many works incl. 4 operas. Wrote piano salon music. of Mus, Clubs. Etude contr, Opera. “Study of Omaha Music.” many songs, two operas. ‘Tibbett. N, Y. studio. 


Henry Lahee Chelsea, Mayhew Lake —B. South- Michel Richard De LaLande Pauline L’Allemande — B. Jean-Francoi i ie 

nen ‘ : ; f : i 1 - cois Lallouette— Edouard Lalo—B. Lille, Jan, n — Var- 5 on 
Eng Apr. 11, 1 r id. Lon. ville, Mass. C omp., Band- —B. Paris, Dec. 15, 1657; Syracuse, N. Y. Oper. sopr. B. Paris, 1651; d. Ver- 27, 1823; d. Paris, Apr, Pre ngot Bete E bie Frodeets Aaa 
on, Apr 29, 1912. Comp., master. Studied in Boston qd. there June 18, 1 Pupil of Mme. Viardot sailles, Sept. 1, 1728. -22, 1892. Noted’ comp. SL 1onda Pinntct: pedagogue, 1868. Comp. pia., of, 
‘ pte aa 1847-7 4, BUC a Y. Noted for radio Comp., o One of the best Garcia. First appearance at Comp., _yinst. Pupil of Studied at Paris Cons. His Pupil of Epstein and Liszt. pil of von Biilow ‘and 
o ; ay rinity Ct banc concerts and his band church m comp. of his day. 17. Made great success in Lully, Vinst. and later, ‘‘Symphonie espagnole’’ first From 1887-1905, dir. N. Y Many appear., Euro} 
Brompton. NV rote cantati and orc h. “comps. and arr. For 45 yrs. in service of the Delibes’ Lakmé, a role stud- cond. at Paris Opéra, played by Sarasate. Many Coll. of Mus. "Wr. impt. Amer. Varied wks. y 
glees, madrigals, pt-sgs. Res, Palisades, N, J. court. ied under the comp. 1668-77, miscl. wks. study works. Etude contr. ture played by London 


. 


a : 


an Walter Lampe—B. Leipzig, Giovanni B. Lamperti—B. George W. Landers—B. Os- Stefano Landi—B. Rome, Charles W. Lando 
1, Edinburgh, Apr, 28, 1872, Comp. Pupil Milan, 1839; a. Berlin, Mar. wego, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1860. 1590; d. there 1635. Noted Lakeville, Conn, Ju 
Cleie Onora Cunt octiat pth ti Urania Meee Comp. In of Knorr and Humperdinck. 18, 1910. Singing teacher. Army Bandmaster for 38 church comp, From 1629 1856; d, New Orlean: 
DELS pene cane pisine Orbe d. es ol he fa- a method for In 1920 became a teacher at Son and pupil of Francesco years. Known as ‘‘Father singer in Papal chapel, 7, 1918. Comp., ed., tel 
in premiere on Harling’s Gare Aen Ps Haare a thorough bass. Munich Cons. Has written L. Wrote voice study works. of Iowa Band Law." Hon. Rome, One of the creators pioneer mus. w 

“4 Light from St NERC G ay ohewarin aris pert. oi Wrote operas and many orchl., ensemble and piano Sembrich one of his pupils. Life Pres. Lowa Bandmasters of the cantata. Wrote operas, Organ Method’’ wii 

A Lig st, Agnes. 4 grin. songs, wks. Assn. Res. Clarinda, fowa, masses. psalms, madrigals, Former ed, THE 


Forrest Lamont—B. Athles- Charles Lamoureux—B, Bor- 
ton, Canada, Tenor. Opera deaux, Sept. 21, 1834; d. 
début, Rome. Mem. Chicago Paris, Dec, 21, 1899. Noted 


oe 


Wanda Landowska—B, War- Eastwood = rewer- jami 1 f : ; = 
saw, Harpsichordist, pianist. ton, N. ane Bue Eanes ohwene Lang 3. Edith Lang—Comp., org., Henry Albert Lang—B. New Margaret Ruthven Lang—B,. Hans Lange—B. Constanti- Daniel De Lan 
From 1900-13 tch. of pia. Comp, For 18 yrs., asst, con- d. Boston, A c. 28, aut teacher. Studied in Ger- Orleans, Oct. 9, 1854; d. Boston. Comp. Studied with nople, Turkey. Violinist, terdam, July 11, 
at Schola Cantorum, Paris. cert dir., Wanamaker Audie Co ston, Apr. 3, 1909. many, Held first position as Phila., May 27,1930, Comp., father, B. J. Lang, Chad- cond. Pupil of  Sevtik. Point Loma, Cal.” 
Amer, début with’ Phila. torium, N.Y. Has moritten tet Ge pia., teacher. organist-dir, at 16. For pia., tehr, In Phila, many wick and MacDowell. Has Début, Berlin, 1908. In 1918. _Comp., iol 
Orch,, 1923. In 1927, found.  orch. and plano sultes and ina Hh mine cinane Handel many years active in Boston, years. Was on staff, Theo- written orch, wks., pt. songs, 1923 became asst.-cond., N. org. From 1895 
a mus. sch, in France. songs. Res, Yonkers, N. Y. then son fn Soc., Boston; Has written anthems, a can- ore Presser Co. Taught in. chamber music and about Y, Philh, Orchs., now the dir, of Amsterd 
5 ae : tata, songs and choruses, various schools, Miscl. wks, 200 songs. Res. Boston. Philh.-Symph, Soclety, then came to 
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Published monthly by 
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WHERE SHALL I GO 
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andoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 
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JANINA KOROLE= 
WICZ WAYDA, eminent 
Polish dramatic soprano, 
chosen as director-general 
of the Warsaw Opera when 
Emil Mlynarski came to 
America, is reported to 
have brought about a ver- 
itable renaissance of opera in the Polish 
capital, where it had fallen to a rather low 
estate. The season opened with a revival 
of “Eros and Psyche” by Ludomir Rozychi, 
which created quite a sensation when first 
presented in December, 1921. 


EG — D 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS have been 
getting ample recognition on the programs 
of the concerts of the Emergency Relief 
Bureau of New York City, since in the last 
three and a half months it has given hear- 
ing to some forty-seven compositions by 
thirty-nine representative composers of our 
country—and most of their names really in- 
dicate this. 
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PIANO ENSEMBLE LEADERS, take 
notice! Tulsa, Oklahoma went to the head 
of the class, when, on May 3rd, the Piano 
Department of the University of Tulsa pre- 
sented in the Tulsa Coliseum a Piano En- 
semble of Two Hundred Players on One 
Hundred Pianos. 


LUDOMIR 
ROZzYCHI 


of fe 

“LA TOSCA” recently had its eight hun- 
dredth performance at the Opvéra Comique 
of Paris. 


@ een Sh 

JEAN SIBELIUS, the eminent Finnish 

composer, will reach on December 8th his 

seventieth birthday anniversary. A national 

celebration of the event is said to be in the 
planning. 


¢——$—$—$ $$ < ——— ——____—_ 

A BRITISH RAILWAY MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL, sponsored by the Great Western 
System, was recently held at Reading Town 
Hall, England. Twenty-five hundred com- 
petitors.took part, under the direction of Sir 
Walford Davies, Commander of the Vic- 
torian Order, and Master of the King’s 
Music. Among the entrants in the organ 
competition were an engine driver, a clerk 
and an engine erector; and in the brass in- 
strument solo class were a fireman, a car- 
penter, a motor driver, and a guard (‘‘con- 


ductor” in American usage). American rail- 
ways might do worse to stimulate travel. 
@ > 


EMIL MLYNARSKI, 
the eminent Polish com- 
poser and conductor, who 
became widely’ known to 
America through his con- 
nection with the Curtis 
Institute of Music and the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, passed away on 


EMIL April 5th, at Warsaw. 
MLYNARSKI His works include a num- 
ber of symphonies and 

operas, and he had received decorations 


from several European governments. The 
master was born July 18, 1870, at Kibarty, 
Poland. 
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DR. WALTER DAMROSCH was re- 
cently honored, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginning of his career as a conductor 
of opera and symphonic music, by a Golden 
Jubilee Performance on May 12th, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, of acts from 
“Fidelio” and “Die Meistersinger” with Dr. 
Damrosch conducting. Sponsored by a com- 
mittee of eminent New York people, the 
proceeds of twelve thousand dollars were 
devoted to the Musicians’ Relief Fund. 

ig (ye eS 

A FESTIVAL OF FRENCH MUSIC was 
held in Montreal, Canada, beginning April 
26th. Wilfred Pelletier, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was conductor for the 
first concert. 

nC D 

OSWALD KABASTA has been elected by 
the celebrated Friends of Music, of Vienna, 
to become director of the Austrian Broad- 
casting Division of that organization. 

«<¢—______—_—_—_———_ > 

BEIRUT, SYRIA, has a thriving Institute 
of Music as a department of the work of 
the American University of Bierut which 
was founded in 1866. Aside from the full 
course of study offered, much emphasis is 
placed on extension work, in an effort to de- 
velop a wider taste for our Western Musical 
Art which is so different from that of the 
native Arabs. 

Cn ’ 

THE NINETEENTH BIENNIAL CON- 
VENTION of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs closes just as we are going to 
press. It has been a forward looking ses- 
sion, replete with harmony, good will, in- 
spiration and constructive achievement. 
There was the largest attendance in the his- 
tory of the organization; and the Banquet 
was the largest ever held in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, famous for large feedings of 
the clans. All of which is a propitious augury 
of more musical prosperity just around the 
bend in the road. 

“ ——_—_—_————_____ 

THE SCOTTISH ORCHESTRA closed 
on February 9th, its season of sixty-six con- 
certs in Glasgow, amid scenes of great en- 
thusiasm. The Lord Provost of Glasgow 
made a plea for a liberal guarantee for the 
season next year, with a fine encomium on 
the splendid work of conductor John Barbi- 
rolli in his service to orchestral music in 
Scotland. 


—— — — ————————) 

THE “PERSEPHONE” of Stravinsky had 
its first performance in America when given 
on March 15th by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with the composer conducting. 


nc¢ D 
_ FOR LONG SERVICE, the organ prom- 
ises much to the profession. Baraboo, Wis- 


consin, heralds its “youngest living organist” 
as Charles Taborsky, fourteen; whilst Calais, 
Maine is equally vain of her “oldest organist 
ir service,” Martin Bradish, of ninety-three 
years, “still able to play difficult compositions 
learned more than fifty years ago.” 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE of 
thousand dollars, for a work for symphonic 
orchestra, has been awarded to Allan Arthur 
Wilman of Chicago, for his composition, 
“Solitude.” 


one 
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THE NEBRASKA MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, with Edith Lucille Robbins 
as president, held its seventeenth annual 
convention from April 3rd to 7th, at Lin- 
coln. “Musical Problems of America” and 
“Class Instruction in Music” were timely 
subjects of discussion. 

°¢ ——_——_————_-I- 

A BEETHOVEN MANUSCRIPT, pro- 
nounced genuine by experts of the New 
York Public Library, and of the Library of 
Congress in Washington, was recently 
bought for fifty cents at an auction sale on 
Long Island. It is an 1811 sketch for a 
composition, in Beethoven’s own hand, and 
collectors estimate its value as between two 
and five thousand dollars. 

of 

THE CALCUTTA STRING QUARTET, 
of India, has just finished a series of five 
concerts in that Capital, and with such suc- 
cess that the management contemplates tak- 
ing a larger hall for next season. 

{J+ 

TEATRO DELLA LEGENDA (The 
Fairy Tale Theater) is an innovation of 
Milan. It is really an opera movement 
for children, by presenting the classic fairy 
tales with- musical settings; and the per- 
formances are given in the Arcimboldo 
Theater, “one of the loveliest little theaters 
imaginable, an eighteenth century Jewel.” 
An idea for developing future audiences for 
grand opera in America. 

+ 

THE WESTERN NEW YORK MUSIC 
FESTIVAL was held at Fredonia from April 
29th to May 3rd. Especial emphasis was 
placed on competitive and non-competitive 
meets for bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses, small ensembles and soloists. 

nG D * 

“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” of 
Mozart was given, on March 15th, 16th 
and 19th, brilliant performances by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Fritz Reiner 
conducting. An interesting feature of the 
performance was that it was sung in English, 
so that throughout the evening there were 
outhursts of merriment in the audience, 
inspired by the brilliant wit of the libretto 
which had been made intelligible by trans- 
lation. 


+<¢ ———__——_ 

A CHOPIN FESTIVAL, celebrating the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this master’s birth, has been held at Dres- 
den, where he lived for a considerable period 
and where some of his most significant works 
were composed. These include the great 
“Concerto: in E. minor, for Piano and Or- 
chestra,” the Waltz in A-flat, Op. 69, No. 1” 
and perhaps his best known song, The Ring; 
and they were among the works performed 
on th‘s occasion. 
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Fabien Sevitzky as both 
founder and conductor, cel- 
»ebrated on March 20th 
its tenth anniversary with 
a program in the Ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
a finely built group of compositions, m 
modern and including the “Radiatior 
T. Carl Whitmer, American composer 
was a guest of the occasion. 
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THE WAGNER SOCIETY of Amste 
has given a performance of the ‘Péllk 
Melisande” of Debussy, with the suppe 
the famous Concertgebouw Orchestra 
with Pierre Monteux conducting. The 
had not been heard in that city for 
years. 


T. Cari 
WHITME 
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ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY, fa 
to American concert goers, is reported 
winning pianistic laurels on a _ tot 

Egypt. is 


THE “ORPHEUS” of Gluck, was r 
ly performed by the Tokyo Scho 
Music. The Libretto had been tran 
into Japanese by Professor Ono, a 
instructor in the institution. L 
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THE ORATORIO SOCIETY OF 
YORK, one of a select few of tt 
choral organizations of America, 
on March 20th, the two hundred 
tieth anniversary of the birth of 
a superb performance of the “Mas 
minor,” with three hundred in the 
sixty in the orchestra, a widely known 
tet of soloists, Hugh Porter at 
and Albert Stoessel conducting. 2 
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THE METROPOLITAN OP: 
PANY announces its new managem on 
Herbert Witherspoon as general m 
and Edward Johnson, Metropolit 
and Edward Ziegler, for twenty y 
tant to Gatti-Casazza, as two assis 
agers. In general the policy 
gradual Americanization of the o rg 
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MARY MOORE, a - 
twenty-one year old col- ‘ 
oratura soprano of New 
York, made a_ successful 
début with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera organization, 
when on March 17th 
(Miss Moore is of Irish 
parentage) she sang the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia,” 
Caro Nome from “Rigolet- 
to” and in ensemble num- 
bers from these operas, substitu 
Pons who was_ indisposed. 
should have made her full ope 
with the Metropolitan, in 2) 
Gilda in “Rigoletto,” but was p! 
an attack of laryngitis. 
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MUSIC STUDY 


ulla Dies Sine Linae” 


(No Day Without Its Lines) 


in life is that so few ever make a genuine effort to 

amount to anything at all. This solemnly sagacious ob- 
servation (like so many clichés editors are compelled to repeat) 
was probably ages old when the first men of letters started to 
hack out hieroglyphics and cuneiform symbols on obelisks. 

We were inspired to use it after having read the late Arnold 
Bennett's journal (from 1896 to 1928)—a really naive life 
story of a sophisticated English novelist, possibly one of the 
three greatest British writers of the last half century. Bennett 
was in every sense of the word a “writing man,” and nothing 
could outline the technic of his craft better than this intimate 
diary, which very singularly re- 
flects the development of his mind 
in many different directions. No 
oriental taskmaster exacted more 
from his slaves than Bennett did 
from himself in the way of daily 
“wordage.” In fact, he seems to 
have felt a kind of meter upon his 
product and this was added up in 
cash register fashion, so that he 
knew at the end of the year just 
how many words he had put down 
on paper. Singular habit! Artists 
are supposed to make no accounting 
of these merely mechanical things. 
Not so Bennett. When his word- 
age fell down he was distressed and 
he resorted to offering alibis, such 
as neuralgia and indigestion. 

Everybody familiar with Ben- 
nett’s work knows the very great 
variability of his product. He knew 
it best of all himself and is said to 
have employed classified noms de 
plume to dispose of his by-products, 
good, bad and indifferent. He was, 
however, a fine judge of what was 
good. He cultivated his judgment 
by incessant daily reading of works 
of other authors of all countries. 
Long residence in France made him 
almost as familiar with French as 
with English. 

The job of this editorial, -how- 
ever, is to point out that his pen 
was incessantly engaged, sometimes pouring out three, four, five 
and even over six hundred thousand words a year. While a 
great deal of this must have been dross, there was much very fine 
writing and now and then great genius, as in “The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” If he had written, let us say, five or ten thousand words 
a year, we are quite willing to believe that the name of Arnold 
Bennett would hardly be known at this time. By reason of his 
habits of industry and his enormous output, he produced results 
which have, let us hope, won him permanent distinction. 

Now, Beethoven had the same idea when he adopted the 
motto, “Nulla dies sine linae (No day without its lines)”; and, 
when we consider the voluminous output of Mozart, Schubert, 
Haydn, Wagner and others, we can only conclude that they 
had few idle days oi idle hours. Despite the great mastery of 
Beethoven, there are spots in even his product that do not nse 
much above the commonplace. Homer not only nodded, he 
sometimes snored. This is true of most all composers, even 
Chopin, whose product was uniformly high, owing to the great 
spontaneity of his genius. 

Those, who sit supinely waiting for the angel of inspiration 


is reason why so many people amount to so very little 


ARNOLD 


BENNETT 


to visit them, will find that the fickle lady seems to have a fond- 
ness for those who have accustomed themselves to work—hard 
work. After years of analyzing the whys and wherefores of 
countless successes and failures we have met personally, we 
would be inclined to put the main causes of failure down in 
this order: 

I Lack of persistent and abundant effort. 

II Bad life navigation (weak character, poor policies, 
carelessness, stupid blunders, lack of consideration 
for others, uncontrollable impulsiveness, bad dis- 
position, false confidence or conceit, insincerity, 
and other related weaknesses). 

III Neglected opportunities. 
IV Fate, luck, chance. 
V_ Inadequate natural gifts. 


Note that we put lack of persis- 
tent and abundant effort first and 
bad life navigation second. Without 
the right navigation, all effort 
may be stranded: However, our 
observation is that most failures 
drift through life using only about 
one-tenth of their power and re- 
sources. They are like ten cylinder 
motor boats in a race in which their 
competitors are using all ten cylin: 
ders and they are “firing” on only 
one. For instance, great piano play- 
ing, all other things being equal, 
comes from great and long effort at 
the keyboard. The greatest pianists 
we have known have thought noth- 
ing of six, eight and ten hours a day 
of steady study and playing. In 
other words, they have spent at their 
calling quite as many hours as any 
other professional man would ex- 
pect to devote to his office. 

Arnold Bennett was a very cap- 
able musician; and music was one of 
his foremost life interests. In his 
journal (1030 pages) he makes up- 
wards of three hundred references 
to music and musicians. His opinions 
show an excellent understanding 
and keen appreciation of the fine 
points of great tone works; although we cannot agree with his 
ideas upon the compositions of Puccini, which left him un- 
moved, but which, to us, always have seemed dramatic music 
of rich beauty and extraordinary fitness. 

One of Bennett’s intimates was Maurice Ravel; and the jour- 
nal shows a fine familiarity with music of the modern school. 
He played the piano with the keenest delight, and for a long 
period it was his practice to spend at least an hour daily at the 
keyboard; so that it is quite obvious that he was using music 
consistently as a means of inspiration and at other times as a 
means of recreating his very busy mind. Beethoven was ap- 
parently his favorite, although he mentions Chopin five times. 
His technical proficiency was such that he did not hesitate 
to dare to attempt the Grieg concerto. His wife was a most 
accomplished pianist and he mentions his great delight in 
hearing her play Bach-Tausig transcriptions. We therefore 
must add his name to THE Etupe’s already long list of men 
and women at the very top of their professions who have 
resorted to music as one of the means of realizing their higher 
life ambitions. 
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THE SPIT-BALL ARTILLERY 


aioe: since art has existed there has been a spit-ball artillery 
manned by half-baked critics. Lacking the breadth, train- 
ing, taste, judgment and maturity of the real critic, their only 
capacity is that of chewing up spit-balls and throwing them with 
harmless force at any idol. These iconoclasts spare none. Their 
game is to make their statements, regardless of truth, so out- 
rageous that people will say, “Is he not perfectly awful? He 
must know what he is talking about, or he would not dare to 
say what he does.” ° 

As a matter of fact, most of the criticisms of these musical 
triflers require little more talent, training or energy than mak- 
ing spit-balls. 

Recently, one of our most respected and beloved musicians, 
whose abilities are at this day a great asset in American musical 
educational life, and whose career has been one to which all 
American musicians of standing point with pride, fell a victim 
of one of the valiant warriors of the spit-ball artillery. The 
manner in which he was Iampooned must forever stigmatize his 
critic for evidences of hopelessly bad taste. Even though he 
thought some of the criticisms just, he made a pitiful figure, 
throwing spit-balls at one now in advanced years, who will al- 
ways be considered a giant in American musical history. 

Of course, any bad boy may throw a spit-ball at anybody, 
but nothing is accomplished by it but the result of making the 
would be critic appear ridiculous. 

Musical criticism is nothing if not constructive. It calls for 
the broad, generous mind of a builder, who at least has the big- 
ness to overlook a few faults in order to bring the public to the 
appreciation of a great entity. We once knew a seventeen year 
old school girl reporter who spent half a column in condemning 
Paderewski’s legato. “It is to laugh.” 


PRACTICAL ADVICE FOR LIVING 


HE Medical Society of the County of Monroe, New York 
State, has been conducting a series of broadcasts over the 
local station WHAM, which we feel have great constructive 
value. Among these was one by Dr. G. Kirby Collier, which 
took the form of resolutions for the New Year, which are equally 
practical for every day in the year. Many music lovers and 
musicians will do well to read the following thoughts carefully: 
“Let us ask ourselves a few questions. Have we a full con- 
sideration and respect for that structure which we call the 
body? Have we had the proper regard and understanding of 
life as it affects us as individuals? Have we had a proper under- 
standing of life as it affects our neighbor? Have we met up 
with our own responsibilities toward self? Have we met our 
own demands in a normal fashion? Have we fully recognized 
our own inabilities and failures? Have we a full appreciation 
of our own successes and accomplishments, even under the stress 
of economic difficulties? In other words, do we know and 
understand our own selves? Have we a full recognition of what 
and who we are; or have we permitted unhealthy, emotional 
attitudes to result in fears, worries, sullenness, irritability and 
resentfulness, along with a hopelessness toward the future?” 
The significance of happy occupation is also stressed, in the 
following excellent paragraph: 

“Mental and physical activity is a blowing off. Idle hands 
and idle minds lead to trouble. Let us each have some activity, 
even though we receive no great financial return from it. Have 
some hobby. Take part in some community, recreational or 
educational activity. For most of us the important thing is to 
have someone to whom we can talk, someone with whom we can 
sit and talk of our fears, worries and anxieties. Do i.ot be afraid 
of inflicting your troubles on others. Hunt up someone whose 
opinion and judgment you respect. Not a member of your 
immediate family. Talk to this individual. Tell all of your 
troubles. Dump them into willing ears. Ask them to listen 
while you ramble. You will find a great relief by just the 
telling. Have such an outlet and use it.” 

Finally, the Doctor concluded his statement with the sug- 
gestion to form certain habits which may prove very stimulating 
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to all who look upon their daily struggles as an insurmountable 
burden: 
1. The habit of deciding what to do, and doing it. 
2. The habit of “sticking to it.” 
3. The habit of expecting to accomplish what we at- 
tempt. 
4. The habit of expecting to like other people and to 
have them like us. 
5. The habit of welcoming fearlessly, all wholesome 
ideas and experiences, and of avoiding idle day 
dreaming, fears and worries.” 


MASKS 


Oe word personality is believed to come from the Latin 
word, persona, meaning mask. As the actor puts on and 


takes off his various masks, he represents different persons. To - 


the average man, the connotation of the word personality is a 
combination of those traits which seem to distinguish the per- 
son as an individual differing from his fellows. The perform- 
ing artist is likely to look upon personality as a mystic something 
which attracts others to him, as distinguished from the fascina- 
tion which his art in itself may have. Of course this is quite 
different from the psychologist’s conception of personality. 
However, the thought of the “mask” is most significant. 
Perhaps, after all, our personalities, apart from that phase 
which has come down the streams of heredity through the cen- 
turies, are a pattern of masks—masks of ideals, masks of cour- 
age, masks of joy, masks of suffering, masks of faith, masks of 
human understanding, masks of tolerance. In other words, our 
personalities, like some marvelous chemical compound, are a 
composite of a vast number of different elements. That is why 
no two personalities are alike. The composite shows amazingly 
in the countenance of the individuals. 
All this is of great importance to anyone professionally en- 
gaged in music. Your composite of masks cannot be long con- 
cealed. It is what the public sees in you, and your success or 
your failure may depend upon what your masks have done to 
you. Hold tenaciously to the fine and noble things—not mere 
man-made conventions and creeds—knowing that the number 
of exalting masks you wear leads to the development of a richer 
personality. The stone’ faced Puritan or the blue nosed ascetic 
may imagine that he has a fine personality; but in the scales of 
time he may be only a fraction of the human worth of the real 
individual with compassion and soul warmth in this great world 
of strife and victory. That is why the personality of the Man 


of Galilee is hailed by millions. His was the understanding 


that reached out to the weakest. 


SUCCESS VERSUS FAILURE 


Sa MANY things in life are largely a matter of a gamut of 
effort. That is, at one end of the scale we may find virtue, 
and at the other, vice, virtue being composed of practically the 
same things of which vice is composed, except that one repre- 
sents an abuse and the other represents a proper use. ‘Thrift, 
carried to an extreme, becomes avarice. Good food taken in 
excess becomes gluttony, and so on. 
A little quotation has come to us, which we reproduce here 
because it seems pertinent to many things affecting the music 
teacher. During the late depression there were thousands of 


teachers who went ahead in their own work largely because of — 


the depression. In other words, the depression forced them 
to put their wits to work. It multiplied their resources through 
the multiplication of their efforts. Other teachers met with 
failure because they did not have the courage to progress. In- 
stead of sitting down in dismay an‘: surveying their difficulties 
and troubles, they, by a little extra pressure, might have turned 
their very troubles into triumphs. 

“Strange as it may seem, nevertheless it is a fact that the 


honeybee makes her honey from exactly the same nectar from 
which the hermit spider distills one of the deadliest poisons 
known. The real question is how do you treat your opportuni- — 


ties. Do you distill them into success or failure?” 
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pEFORE we consider the actual play- 
p ins of the violoncello (vee’-o-lon- 

chel’-lo), let us stop for a moment 
ave a look at the personality of the 
‘yment itself. What surprises one 
{ is, perhaps, the regrettable reluctance 
he part of many music-lovers, to rec- 
ze the wonderful potentialities of the 


sncello as a solo instrument. Gener- 
when people speak of “playing,” they 
k of the piano or the violin. The vio- 


ello, for the most part, seems still to 
relegated to the class of ground-bass 
‘umerits—useful in orchestras and quar- 
ensembles, for its ability to bring out 
deeper-lying pattern of the accompani- 
t, but not at all the sort of thing one 
id select for a child’s “music lessons.” 
y, to one who has spent his life with 
violoncello, this seems quite as odd as 
egard the rich alto voice solely as a 
ns of obbligato! How strange it would 
io encounter a person who had never 
rienced the glories of Ortrud or Bran- 
ic, and who lived his life knowing the 
voice only as the sustaining part of 
hurch quartet! And yet, where in- 
ments are concerned, most of us ac- 
just such an oddity as a matter of 
Se. 

he violoncello must sing, quite as the 
an voice sings; and its singing possi- 
ies are even wider and more soaring 
} those of the violin. The tone of the 
yncello is richer, more vibrant, more 
ing than its smaller near relative, and 
range of its notes, and, therefore, its 
ers of expression and shading, are 
ter. The violoncello affords five oc- 
s of beautiful, bell-like tones, without 
urse to harmonics. And it is such a 
ble instrument! If your own studies 
yen to center in some other field of 
ic, it would be a happy thing for you 
set to know the violoncello better, 
sly by listening to it. Try to “discover 
as a solo instrument. Listen out for 
n ensemble groups. It will not take 
, L am sure, before you will find your- 
regarding it in an entirely new light. 
| if you have a hand in the musical 
t of some eager youngster, why not 
‘him a try at the instrument which, to 
is quite the loveliest and most expres- 
of them all? 


Music a Heritage 

FOPLE ARE BORN, not merely with 
1 love of music, but also with a native, 
8st predestined, love for some definite 
personal form of musical expression. 
¢ children turn naturally to the vio- 
‘some sing long before their voices 
= developed. The violoncello has been 
“great love from babyhood! I was 
in India, where my father, who is a 
nel in the Royal Engineers, was sta- 
f On returning to England, the 
tary Band came under his care, and 
‘it was that I had my first opportunity 
and love music. Then, as an eight- 
‘month old baby, I was taken to a 
given by the band, and I grew 
€ excited about the violoncello; pointed 
and demanded it. Of course, that 
only a baby’s way of announcing that 
len in love with it, perhaps that I 
because I recognized it as part 
At four, I was taught the vio- 
at eight, at last, I was allowed to 
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toloncello as a Solo Instrument 


By BEATRICE HarRISON 
Distinguished English Violoncellist 


As Gold to R. H. Wollstein 


(An Interview Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE) 


return to my first love, playing on a full- 
sized instrument. 

To turn to the matter of playing the 
violoncello, I believe the wisest thing is 
to begin study as soon as possible on a 
full-sized instrument. The earlier the stu- 
dent accustoms himself to the stretches of 
the instrument on which he is ultimately 
to play, the better. More important, even, 
he will the sooner develop that correctness 
and awareness of intonation which is the 
most vital element of violoncello mastery. 


A Secret of Success 


OW TO MASTER the violoncello? 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
mechanical points for which one must be 
alert, but the first requisite is a whole- 
souled love for the work itself. I lay spe- 
cial stress on this because, frankly, I feel 
it is the only approach. I should be deal- 
ing unfairly, were I to list a number of 
technical hints, guaranteed to insure your 
becoming fine violoncellists. There are no 
such hints, and there is no such insurance, 
other than the force of the flame which 
burns in your own heart! Enthusiasm and 
hard work build the road to victory, and 
there are no short cuts. Above all, you 
must love your instrument and every least 
bit of your work on it. 


Mechanically, the violoncello differs 
hardly at all from the violin. Its chief 
problem is that of intonation; and that lies 


not in the strings of the instrument but in 


the ears of the performer. Thus the first 
step is to develop ear accuracy. Familiar- 
ize yourself, from within, with the way 
the intervals should sound, and be utterly 
rigorous about reproducing that sound on 
the strings. The great danger lies in get- 
ting the intervals almost right; and almost 
right is really worse than very wrong! If 
there is the least doubt in your mind as 
to the complete accuracy of your fingered 
skips, go back and play them over, ac- 
customing yourself early to the discipline 
of self-criticism. Play an interval a dozen 
times over, not merely to make it sound 
right, but also to get your fingers into the 
feel of that correct sound. 


The Indispensable Piano 


N ACQUAINTANCE, at least, with 
the piano is an excellent means 

of aiding ear work. Piano intervals are 
fixed and visible; and once you -have 
learned to know them in this fixed form, 
you will be better able to detect any devia- 
tion from them in your fingered positions. 
Every violoncellist should know the piano 
keyboard. Moreover, it is helpful for him 
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to know how to play the piano as well, 
for the sake of greater independence in 
practicing. Music will be more readily 
memorized if you are quite at home with 
its accompaniment, not merely by its sound 
but also in its performance. And, of 
course, a knowledge of interval values, 
through the study of harmony and coun- 
terpoint, is essential both to ear accuracy 
and for memory. 

As to technical problems, the greatest 
danger lies in being misled by the initial 
ease of violoncello study! At the very be- 
ginning, it is easier to learn the violoncello 
than the violin, because the intervals are 
further apart and therefore less readily 
confused. The first two positions are ever 
so much simpler to master on the violon- 
cello than the violin. But the third and 
fourth positions begin to offer difficulties; 
and the thumb positions are harder than 
anything in violin study! The essential 
difference between the violoncello and the 
violin is that on the violoncello you actu- 
ally play with the thumb, as the range is 
so great. Indeed, it is your only means of 
reaching the top notes of the instrument. 
Hence, its flexible development offers a 
point of study not encountered by the vio- 
linist, who uses his thumb simply to grasp 
his instrument. 


The Key to Technic 


HAVE found scale work to be the best 

technical developer, for the bowing 
arm as well as for the fingers. Begin with 
scales of one octave, watching out for ac- 
curacy of tone and smooth continuity of 
bowing. Then progress to two octaves, to 
three, and then through the full range of 
the instrument. For finger fluency, prac- 
tice the scales in their simple form, then 
in thirds, in sixths, and in octaves. Then 
begin all over again, this time keeping the 
requirements of the tone-drawing bowing 
arm uppermost in mind. Play the long 
sons filés (spun tones), taking in the full 
length of the bow; then carry the scales 
through all the various forms of bowing— 
détaché, martelé and spiccato. This sort 
of scale study, which searches out every 
possibility of string and bow work, offers 
the most helpful approach to technical mas- 
tery. Exercises vary according to the abil- 
ity of those who write them; and violon- 
cello playing is so highly individual in 
character, depending basically on the nat- 
ural structure of the hand, that I am a bit 
wary about “invented” exercises. But 
scales are invariable and unsurpassed in 
value. There is nothing in the entire vio- 
loncello library more difficult to play well 
than a smooth, clear, full-toned scale of 
four octaves. 

The advanced student will find excellent 
study material in the difficult passages of 
the pieces on which he is at work, but for 
the beginner, I earnestly counsel that stress 
be placed on scales. Get your technical 
equipment well in hand as early as pos- 
sible. If the scales do not sound so fine 
as the pieces, try to take pleasure in the 
beauty of your tone. Let “pieces” wait 
until your left fingers and your right arm 
and wrist are fairly sure of themselves. 
For only upon a firm foundation of tech- 
nic can you build musical interpretations. 
The student himself will find more genu- 
ine satisfaction in working from the ground 
up than in confusing his mind and muddling 
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y by the virtually im- 
to finger out hesitating 


an insecure arm, and to 
musical meaning of the 
all at the same time. 
“muddled through” in this 

ls its full beauty. An 
s and effort always 
is such a pity! Take 
>, and let the first thing 
security. Then you have the 
} life in which to take joy in 
ical interpretation, with never a mo- 
— doubt as to how to get the desired 


your 


Bach, the Inexhaustible 


CE THE STUDENT is ready for 
unaccompanied Bach is the finest 
of both technic and musicianship 
vorld. Pablo Casals always insists 
only is it a fine way of lim- 
rically, but it gives you the 
mm into universal music. 
been said that the violoncello li- 
limited; and, in compari- 
th the riches of the piano, vocal, and 
iolin libraries, I daresay this is true. 
But that is not quite the same as saying 
jloncello affords one no oppor- 
for reveling in beautiful music! 
x the earlier masters, will be found 
lovelier than the works of Corelli, 
i Vivaldi, and Nardini. The ro- 
ics bring the heavenly things of Schu- 
Schumann, Beethoven, and Brahms; 


It has 
ary is rather 


lat the vi 
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the modern composers, like Delius, 

3ax, Ireland, and the Hungarian Kodaly, 

provided very interesting, and even 
nderful, scores. 


The “Hungarian Sonata,” by Kodaly, for 


Sight Playing and How to Improve It 


A pupil commences music 


' ,' y) HEN pi i 
study it is usually for one or all 
of the following reasons: 


1 


To learn to play 
To be able to appreciate music 
mental discipline 
if think the one which is paramount, in 
Mr. and Mrs Every-Parent, is 
the first named. 
Now every teacher knows that, when 
ils stop lessons, they fall into two 
those who continue to apply the 
lge gained and thus fulfill the pur- 
Dp of the investment; and those who 
drop it entirely and “never touch the piano.” 
The latter number is surprisingly large. 
Of course, even those who do fall into this 
second class have gained the benefits of 
appreciation and mental discipline; more- 
over, the foundation is laid for future study 


get 
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if the desire is re-kindled later in life. Par- 
ents usually feel, however, that with such 
children the money has been wasted. 

Let us inquire why it happens that, on 


the discontinuance of lessons, music is so 
often shelved. Is it not because too much 
stress is laid on the preparation of the im- 
mediate lesson in hand and not enough time 
spent in learning to read music fluently? 
If a pupil has never learned to read with- 
out effort, if he must laboriously count out 
each note of a chord, he is simply not going 
to do it—especially if the desire is not very 
strong. Listening to the radio is easier. 
That is why the radio is being blamed for 
lessening interest in music study. If 
teachers develop good sight players in their 
classes the radio will help rather than 
hinder. It will inspire pupils to learn to 
play the pieces which they hear and like. 
While hearing music is exalting, playing it 
oneself is even more satisfying since it 
furnishes an outlet for self-expression. 
Drab routine and worrisome cares can 
temporarily be forgotten and the player 


violoncello alone, is considered the most 
remarkable as well as the most difficult 
work written for this instrument. The two 
lower strings, G and C, are tuned down 
a semitone; and thus one plays in the 
key of B minor. This gives a strange 
tonality as well as an unusual atmosphere 
to the whole work. Kodaly employs every 
technical device imaginable for the instru- 
ment. Ernest Newman, the great English 
critic, considers this sonata the most re- 
markable violoncello work of the century. 


Nuances and Nightingales 

HE “CONCERTO for Violoncello 

and Orchestra” by Delius was written 
in my garden in Surrey. I have a habit 
of carrying my violoncello out into the gar- 
den or the woods; for the joy of playing 
out of doors; and one evening our gard- 
ener, a dear old man of eighty, came to 
me in the greatest excitement. It seems 
that long ago there had been nightingales 
in our part of the country; but they had 
gone away and no one had heard them for 
over seventy years. But as I was playing 
there they came back and sang with me. I 
had never heard a nightingale and did not 
even know its song until the gardener, who 
remembered it from his childhood, came, 
breathless with excitement, to tell me that 
“they have come back!” I played to them, 
running cadences up and down the strings, 
and always they sang with me. It was a 
heavenly experience! Some time later, 
when I was to play the “Concerto for Vio- 
loncello” by Elgar, over the air, I begged 
the wireless engineers to come down to 
our garden, so that the whole world might 
hear the nightingales singing with me. 
And lands as far away as New Zealand 
actually heard those nightingales of ours! 


Song the Soul of Music 


HE FINEST thing you can do on the 

violoncello is to sing.on it, just as 
the voice sings. It is a good plan to study 
the tones and the methods of singers as 
you work. But the best singing is the 
song that comes from within you! The 
secret of violoncello mastery is to empha- 
size this song, so that sheer technic—the 
very thing you have labored over—is not 
even apparent. If a thing sounds difficult, 
it means that you are not playing it well. 

I think it such a pity to regard music 
study as just another lesson! The only rea- 
son for which one should study it is to make 
it part. of the joy of living! All of us 
four sisters have played or sung since be- 
fore we can remember. My sister Mar- 
garet, who plays my piano accompaniments, 
is really a violinist. She played very nicely 
on an eighth-sized violin, before she was 
two. Our dear mother gave us music as 
she gave us toys. Indeed, music was our 
dearest toy! When we were tiny she 
taught us for ten minutes a day, letting 
us feel that what we did was the best sort 
of fun. I well remember that our worst 
punishment was to be deprived of practic- 
ing! There was no thought at that time 
of- a professional career for any of us. 
Music meant simply joy and freedom and 
pleasure. I think such an approach to 
music is quite the wisest and happiest in 
the world; and I believe that all mothers 
could make their children’s lives more 
zestful by adopting it. My dear father de- 
voted his life to giving us every facility 
for study. 


Cherish Your Instrument 


S A FINAL BIT of advice, however, 
let me urge you to take the best pos- 


By Mar-ArLeen Eps 


transported into another world for the time 
being, returning to earth rested and re- 
freshed mentally and physically. 

The very first year is the time to begin 
sight playing study. Parents should be 
urged to cooperate in this, giving daily 
drills in naming the lines and spaces and 
associating them with the keys on the piano. 
The child cannot do this alone. A chart 
showing the great staff should be used 


Ex.1 


> Middle C 


L 


as soon as the child can say the seven 
letters forward, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and 
backward, G, F, E, D, C, B, A. Begin- 
ning with space A in the bass, he should 
touch each space and line, naming them 
and playing the corresponding note on the 
piano. When high G in the treble is reached, 
the descent should be made in the same 
way. Then the ascent should be made 
again by lines, then by spaces, followed 
later by skips. Whoever gives the drill 
should point to the chart and have the pupil 
locate note indicated on the piano; or he 
should play the note on the piano and have 
the child point to its line or space on the 
staff. 

Flash cards are also a help. These can 
be purchased or the teacher can make them 
to suit her needs. With Middle C, C in 
the bass, and C in the treble as centers, 
small groups of notes should be made thus: 


and the pupil should name the notes and 
play a number of these at each lesson. 

Before playing a new piece, the pupil 
should name the notes, pointing to (not 
playing) each one on the piano. This will 
help the child to read notes from the start 
rather than play by ear. The signature 
and meter of the piece should also be dis- 
cussed and a survey made of the composi- 
tion for rests, pauses, ties or any new point 
found for the first time. Thus the piece 
will be learned in half the time and many 
mistakes be avoided. While it may seem 
to consume the entire lesson period it should 
be remembered that it is well to give many 
lessons doing only the drills outlined in 
the foregoing, rather than to feel that the 
child must be learning exercises or pieces 
all the time. It often happens that too 
much is crammed into one lesson; it would 
be far better to concentrate on a few things 
and learn them well. At the end of the 
season (and it is better to measure progress 
over a long period, not by the amount of 
material covered in each lesson) the child 
would be thoroughly grounded in the funda- 
mentals. 

The teacher should also have many first 
grade books to be used as supplementary 
playing. This applies to all the grades as 
well. The secret of sight playing is to play. 
When a child has a reading lesson assigned 
at school, he studies that lesson but does 
not stop there. He tries to read the news- 
papers, books, trolley “ads” and so forth. 
Everywhere he looks he finds something 
to tempt him to read. That is why every- 
one can read. If a pupil has plenty of 
material to play outside of his lesson as- 
signment, he will find it just as interesting 
to play a new piece as to read a new story, 
provided that he can read easily at sight. 

Sometimes a teacher finds that a new 
pupil who is playing third or fourth grade 
music is a very poor sight player. Work 


as, 

THE ET 
sible care of your instrument. ri 
cellos are human! They deserve the 
est possible care. They must never b 
posed to too great sudden changes of 
perature; and they must never be a 
to get tired. Professionals, who mus 
a great deal, generally have two i 
ments, so that neither gets worn 
have only one; but it is the only o 
its kind in the world—a Pietro Guarr 
made in 1739 at Venice. 

Pietro was a cousin of Joseph, t 
lin-maker of Cremona. My viole 
“Old Peter,” he is called by the 
in England, was kept in a glass cas 
never used by anyone before “he” 
to me. And when I first got him, 
quisite tone was fast asleep. The | 
at home love “Old Peter” for his 
sake, which makes me very happy. 
I go up to the north country, 
for the miners, it touches me more 
I can say, to see those work worn 
with their rough hands and tired 
rise up and take off their hats as 
Peter” is carried down the hall! 
violoncello will always sing for ye 
you love him and take care of him! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ONM 
HARRISON’S ARTICLE 


>1. What are the “possibilities” of the 
loncello? 


2. What are the advantages of scale 
for this instrument? 


3. Where is the secret of intonctaa 
4. How will study of the piano hel 


violoncellist ? ‘) 
5. The works of which composer are} 
best foundation for study? ; | 


6. How is care of the instrument esset 


to overcome this should be begun at 
Hymns furnish excellent practice. Pre 
such a pupil dislikes sharpes. T) 
plenty of hymns in the sharp keys sho 
assigned. Once the hymn to be stud 
selected the lines and spaces, tr 
bass, should be memorized and rec 
ward and backward. Then the foll 
steps should be gone through. 


1. Give key signature (name | ) 
and key). 
2. Give time signature. 
3. Play scale of the key. 
4, Play I—I V—V—V‘ chords a 
versions of that key. 
5. Look through hymn and find ti 
same chords. 
6. Begin at beginning of hymn 
recite chord quickly, from lo 
note up, before playing it. 
to prevent dependence 
7. Play through the hee 
reciting. 


This procedure may be dispens 
when facility in sight playing is g 
it is time well spent in the early 
Pieces of easier grade should 
the students. This should not 
spasmodically but regularly. 
form a vital part of the pupil's: 
teen or twenty dollars spent in sig’ 
ing material for all grades wow 


teacher who can turn out g 
players, as well as brilliant perfe 
never go begging for pupils. 


a. 


In sweet music is “such ae 
Killing care and grief of 


Fa 
‘a 
zi 

Fs 


aE ETUDE 


#P4AHE ACCOMPLISHED musician is 
able to read the printed page flu- 
ently. He hears what he reads with- 
it the aid of a musical instrument. In 
ition to trained eyes and cultivated 
the pianist needs developed muscles. 
B uses these muscles to move his fingers, 
i ds and arms in many directions, at va- 
Mus speeds, as he translates into sound 
35) mental concept of what he has read. 
‘Re beauty, grace and efficiency of these 
tions have not been equaled by mechani- 
; The 
@ection and speed of the motions at va- 
jus points of the pianist’s apparatus truly 
complete analysis. Only by viewing 
’ motions, as -consisting of a succession 
d combination of many simple motions 
‘single units, can a true approach be 
ide toward a rational analysis. 
he process of producing a single tone 
the depression of a single key is here 
sidered as a unit for purposes of de- 
ription. In a few texts for the beginner 
lent, including one by this writer, this 
ess has been taken as a logical begin- 
ag of piano technic. A young child, in 
first encounter with the piano keyboard, 
when left to its own devices, will de- 
one key with one finger, in prefer- 
to a five-finger succession of keys. 
‘arc of a circle is used for our ini- 
consideration of the direction of motion. 
the case of both the key lever and the 
m leyer, as described later, the ful- 
m and length of the lever are known, 
= no choice as to the direction of 


speed of motion in the given ex- 
s is determined by the contraction 
cation of the lifting muscles in the 
arm, by gravitation and momentum, 
the length and weight of the fore- 
nd by the degree of training. 


The Key Lever 


ination: F, fulcrum of key; KK’, 
circle having F as center and show- 
ection and length of motion of key 
fully depressed. During the pro- 
of tone the visible end of the 
cends in an arc of a circle having 
at the fulcrum of the key. 


The Forearm Lever 


jon: T’-E, forearm lever at 
aration; T-E, same at time of 
. T-T’, arc of circle having E 
and showing direction of motion 
end of forearm lever, as it is 
opped on the elbow hinge E, 
tion and relaxation of muscle 
arm S-E. 
ist’s fingers, hands and arms 
abined to form several lengths 


Using Geometry to Help 


By Etwoop 8. Rogzper 


and kinds of levers. For convenience we 
call the combination consisting of the fore- 
arm, the hand, and the playing finger, the 
forearm lever. For simplicity we recog- 
nize no parasitic activity at the wrist or 
finger joints. A discussion of these ac- 
tivities can be made later, if of sufficient 
interest. This forearm lever is selected 
because its motions admit of a more sim- 
ple description than those of other combi- 
nations. 

To find the position of the forearm lever 
at the time of preparation, place the tip of 
the playing finger on the key surface. The 
point of contact, most authorities agree, 
should be near the end of the key. Lift the 
forearm lever several inches from the key 
surface at the finger-tip end, on the elbow 
hinge, using the lifting muscles in the 
upper arm. 

It may be well to state here, for the 
benefit of the student—the accomplished 
pianist already knows—that this prelimi- 
nary process, and the other processes which 
are described later, are for training, not 
for playing purposes. When the student 
has acquired sufficient skill in bringing the 
forearm lever over the key, this part of 
the exercise is of no further use. 

From this po‘nt of preparation, produc- 
tion is simple. Suddenly and completely 
relax the lifting muscles in the upper arm, 
allowing the forcarm lever to drop into 
the key bed. The speed is that of a falling 
weight, increasing as it descends. 

We have begun a tone. Now we must 
stop it and by doing so determine its length 
or duration, using a whole note as in Ex. 1. 


“Ex.1 

a 
By slowy: contracting the lifting muscles 

in the upper arm, lift the forearm lever 

at the finger-tip end, on the elbow hinge. 

The speed of this lift is slow and in the 

manner of the lifting of a heavy weight. 


The first process has now been described 
and applies to Ex. 1. 

For the more advanced student double 
notes or octaves may be substituted for the 
single notes in the given exercises. As 
the student possibly has discovered already, 
dropping into keys is well suited for the 
longer note values but not so well for the 
shorter ones. 

For the staccato notes of Ex. 2, 


Ex.2 


change the speed of the first process by 
emphasizing the lift instead of the drop. 
In other respects the process remains es- 
sentially the same. ‘ 

The second process consists of: 

(1) Touching lightly the surface of the 
key with the tip of the playing finger; 

(2) Producing tone by suddenly and 
completely relaxing the lifting muscles in 
the upper arm, allowing the weight of the 
forearm lever to drop; : 

(3) Immediately after these processes, 
lifting the forearm lever by a short, brisk 
contraction of the lifting muscles in the 
upper arm (the speed of the motion is very 
similar to that of a batted ball—starting 
abruptly and briskly and immediately after- 
ward beginning to decrease gradually, as 
gravitation overpowers momentum); and 

(4) Gently dropping to the surface of 
the key. 

By combining the drop of the first proc- 
ess and the lift of the second process, and 
eliminating the stops in both processes, we 
arrive at the third process, suitable for 
lore, Gh 


The process becomes similar to that of a 
bouncing ball, excepting that the “ball” 


SUMMER SPEEDS THE Joys OF LIFE 


There are sixty-two golden days in July and August in which 
the student and the teacher may coin those things out of which 


success is made. 


Every day should be looked upon as a glorious opportunity. 


Investigate new music! 


Practice new technical ideas! 


Read new books! 


Make new advertising plans! 
Write letters to patrons—and have a glorious time doing it. 


It is surprising how the consciousness that one is building 
for a future adds to the joys of a vacation—you know—those 
black days when uncertainty clouds everything. Just try a 
little practical work and planning and you will be inevitably 


hap pier. 
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| Speed at the Piano Keyboard 


does not bounce but is retracted by a short, 
brisk contraction of the lifting muscles in 
the upper arm. This retraction is timed 
sufficiently early so that the forearm lever 
is lifted before the finger-tip touches the 
key bed. The finer elements of this staccato 
touch must be introduced later. 

By joining the third process and the first 
process, without stopping between the two, 
we arrive at a process suitable for the 
succession of a short and a long value, as 
found in Ex. 4. 

Ex.4 


The fourth process consists of: 

(1) Bringing the forearm lever to its 
position at point of preparation, as earlier 
described ; 

(2) Suddenly and completely relaxing 
the lifting muscles in the upper arm, al- 
lowing the weight of the forearm lever to 
drop toward the key hed; 

(3) Through a short, brisk contraction 
of the lifting muscles in the upper arm, 
lifting the forearm lever before the finger- 
tip of the playing finger reaches the key 
bed; 

(4) Allowing the forearm lever to pro- 
ceed upward by momentum and to return, 
in an unrestrained, free drop, by gravita- 
tion, into the bed of the key. 

In these four exercises is a true begin- 
ning upon which to build a very graceful, 
comfortably timed, unusually effective, 
manner of playing. As stated earlier in 
this article, a study of motions in piano 
playing is not more than one third of the 
problem. These four exercises are a very 
small part of that one third. They go far 
in developing a truer feeling for rhythm, 
especially physiologically speaking. 


Principles Applied 


S THE STUDENT advances in his 
playing ability, the motions he uses 
become more and more refined in regard 
to direction, speed and length. The given 
description of the motions of the forearm 
lever is but a beginning and must be con- 
siderably extended to ftt the advanced 
student. 

If the fulcrum of the forearm lever be 
moved to the tip of the finger the entire 
process is changed. The weight is handled 
on the tip of the finger, instead of from the 
upper arm. The forearm lever, with the 
fulcrum at the finger tip end, would require 
extended explanation and can not be in- 
cluded here. 

With innumerable variations, the prin- 
ciples of geometry and speed of motions 
apply in the playing of all styles of piano 
music. When the full arm lever is used 
in chord playing, as in Chopin’s Prelude, 
No. 20, the speed of motion remains essen- 
tially the same, but the direction of motion 
is no longer the simple arc of a circle. 
When the shorter lever of the hand is used 
the motion is shorter, resulting in faster 
playing. 

Many fine texts for the beginner student 
of piano playing give valuable material for 
the training of the eye to read and for the 
cultivating of the ear to hear. Perhaps 
this writing may help with some substantial 
information as to how to develop a technic 
which will be a means to express effectively 
what the student reads and hears. 
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Study Hints for the Advancing Piano Student ae 


EFORE THE student advances to 
B scales and arpeggios on a_ higher 
plane, at least one two-finger exercise 
illustrating legato or connected playing 
should be practiced rhythmically and slow- 
ly. Also an exercise whereby the thumb 
passes under the hand should be used. 
Scales and arpeggios should be studied 
together, and in four-octave stretches. 
They should, when possible, correspond to 
the keys in which the new piece for study 
is written. 


Accuracy of touch can be designated by 
playing the scale five times in this order: 
piano, mezzoforte, forte, meszoforte, piano. 


Variety in practice is attained by emphasiz- 


PE HIS INFORMATION is correct, 
[Te the time of our going to press; but, 
due to the exegencies of schedules, 

there may be last minute changes. Because 
of this we suggest that our readers compare 
these lists with the schedules given in their 
local newspapers on the days of the broad- 


ists. 


CLASSICAL AND SEMI-CLASSICAL 
MUSIC PROGRAMS 

Kast. Stand. Time 

NDAYS 

10:30-11:00 a. m. Music and American 
mth. Soloists and orchestra; guest 


speakers, (NBC-WJZ) 

11 :00-11:30 a. Mm. Cleveland String Quar- 
(CBS) 

11:30 a. m-12:15 p. m. Major Bowes’ 
Capitol Family. Waldo Mayo, con- 
ductor and violin soloist; Tom 
McLaughlin, baritone; Nicholas 
Cosentino, operatic tenor; Helen 


Alexander, coloratura soprano. 
(NBC-WEAF) 
11:30 a. m-12:30 p. m. Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle Choir and Organ. (CBS) 
1:30 p. M. Radio City Symphony 
Orchestra (NBC-WJZ) 
12:45-1:00 P. M. Romany Trail— 
salon music. (CBS) 
2:30-3:00 vp. Mm. Swift Garden Program. 
Mario Chamlee, tenor; quartet; 
Karl Schulte’s Orchestra. Spon- 
sored by Swift & Co. (NBC-WEAF) 
4:00-4:30 p. Mm. Symphony Concert—86 
artists from Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Guest artists; De 
Woli Hopper, narrator. Sponsored 
by United Drug Co. (NBC-WEAF) 
5:00-5:30 p. Mm. Sentinels Serenade. Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Edward Davies, baritone; 
Josef Koestner’s orchestra. Spon- 
sored by the Hoover Co. 
(NBC-WEAF) 
7:30-8:00 p. mM. Musical Interlude. Sigurd 
Nilssen, basso; Hardesty Johnson, 
tenor. Sponsored by American Radi- 


12 :30- 


The 


ator Co. (NBC-WEAF) 
9:00-10:00 p. m. Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour. Symphony orchestra con- 
ducted by Victor Kolar; guest artist; 
chorus of 24 voices. Sponsored by 
Ford Motor Co. (CBS) 
9:30-10:00 pep. m. American Album of 


l'amiliay Music. Frank Munn, tenor : 
Virginia Rea, soprano; Bertrand 
Hirsch, violinist; Gustav Haenschen 
Concert Orchestra. Sponsored by 
Sterling Products, Inc. 
(NBC-WEAF) 
MONDAYS 
11:00 a. M-12:00 noon. U. S. Navy Band. 
(NBC-WEAF) 


By CuHartes W. Rosse 


ing changes in the rhythm of the arpeggio 
work. The first time the arpeggio is played 
in eighths with the first of each pair of 
eighths accented; then the speed is hastened 
to triplets; finally the sixteenths (groups 
of four notes) have increased the speed 
correspondingly.. The first note of each 
group is accented. 

To do full justice to the aspiring musi- 
cian, the instructor should direct his atten- 
tion to the way in which his selections are 
“fingered.” Likewise, he should accept 
some responsibility in marking out the 
fingeting of a selection. He may learn 
that “every note has a finger.” Memory 
work is aided by correct fingering. 


As one of his technical studies, the pian- 
ist in his ’teen age should have a pedal book 
which will guide him in control of the 
damper pedal. 

It surely is not too much to expect that 
a student of high school caliber should 
realize that hand position is the foundation 
of technic—that the outer part of the hand 
should be slightly more elevated than the 
inner part. Also, he may be introduced to 
weight playing—relaxed control, whereby 
the pianist has complete control of the 
resting neuro-muscular unit. By emphasiz- 
ing the beginning note of a phrase, and by 
releasing the last note softly, he can add 
a little character and “finish” to his play- 


CURRENT RADIO PROGRAMS 


8:30-9:00 ep. m. Voice of Firestone. Nel- 
son Eddy, baritone; William Daly’s 
Orchestra; mixed chorus. Sponsored 
by Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
(NBC-WEAF) 
9:00-9:30 wp. mM. .Lucrezia Bori, soprano, 
with Andre Kostelanetz and his or- 
chestra, and vocal ensemble. Spon- 
sored by Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Co. (CBS) 
9 :30-10:00 ep. mM. Musical Program. Fea- 
turing old and new songs. Books 
by Otto Harbach. Sponsored by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peat Co. 
(NBC-WEAF) 
10:15-10:45 pe. mM. America in Music. 
Alice Remsen, contralto; orchestra 
under direction of Thomas Belviso; 
John Tasker Howard, narrator. 


(NBC-WJZ) 
10:45-11:00 vp. m. Fray and Braggiotti, 
piano team. (CBS) 


TURE SED EA SYS) 


L133) A. 22212700 Noone UL &Se 
Band. 
2:45-3:00 P. mM. 


Navy 
(CBS) 
Mario Cozzi, baritone. 

(NBC-WEAF) 
4:15-4:30 p. mM. Poetic Strings. Under 
direction of Emery Deutsch. (CBS) 
4:30-5:00 p. Mm. Chicago a Capella Choir. 


Under direction of Noble Cain; Ed- 
ward Davies, baritone. (NBC-WJZ) 
6:30-6:55 ep. mM. Understanding Music. 
Howard Barlow lecturing and con- 
ducting the Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra. (CBS) 
9:30-10:00 pe. m. Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. Arthur Rodzinski, con- 


ducting. (NBC-WJZ) 
10:00-11:00 ep. m. Light Operettas, featur- 
ing Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-so- 


prano; John Barclay, bass baritone; 
Peggy Allenby, soprano. Sponsored 
by Colgate-Palmolive-Peat Co. 


(NBC-WEAF) 
10 :30-10:45 p. m. Emery Deutsch and His 
Gipsy Violin. (CBS) 


WEDNESDAYS 
4:15-5:00 p. mM. Symphony Concert from 
Curtis Institute. (CBS) 
4:30-5:30 p. mM. Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra. Guy Fraser Hamilton, conduct- 
ing. (NBC-WJZ) 
9:00-9:30 ep. m. Lily Pons, soprano, with 
Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra; 
vocal ensemble. Sponsored by Liggett 
and Myers Tobacco Co. (CBS) 


TAU ER Ss DRARYeS 
11:30 a. w.-12:00 noon. U. S. Navy Band. 
: (NBC-WJZ) 


Opera Stars, Lawrence Tibbett, Helen Jepson and George Meader, re- 
hearsing under Dr, Walter Damrosch, for the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of his splendid career as a Conductor 


THE ETU 


ing. Nothing better than a beautiful st 
After about two months’ work on § 
studies the pupil in the fourth and | 
grades should be introduced to speed 
sons. And for this we turn to Czer 
“School of Velocity.” It seems to be 
policy for a period to alternate car 
slow work with even speed. If the 
of a mature student can reach easily 
octave, it may be advisable to use “E 
cises for Independence of the Fingers” } 
I. Philipp, Part I. During the pra 
lesson this should come last. The - 
sign of strain is the signal to stop, — 
or two of Bach’s Inventions should no 
overlooked. : 


2:00-2:45 p. m. NBC Music Guild. Le 
Known Works of Well Known C 
posers; guest artists. (NBC-W] 
2:30-3:00 p. m. American School of 
Air. Musical program for chile 
under supervision of Dorothy G 
don. (CB 
3:15-4:00 p.m. Eastman School of Mi 
program. Samuel Belov, condi 
ing. (NBC-W] 
7:15-7:45 p.m. Gems of Melody. C 
cert orchestra under direction 


> 


Alexander Thiede; Eva Ging 
Melodic Tone Chorus; quar 
Dwight Meade, narrator. 

(NBC-W 


10:00-10 :30 p. m. Melodic Strings. 
phonic ensemble. (NBC-W 
10:00-11:00 vp. m. Helen Jepson, Me 
politan Opera soprano; Paul W! 
man’s Orchestra; Ramona; 
Juilliard Chorus; John Mercer 

Bob Lawrence. Sponsored by Ki 
Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
(NBC-WE: 


FRIDAYS 
11:15-11:45 a. mw. U. S. Army ia 
C] 
8:00-9:00 vp. m. Cities Service Con 
Jessica Dragonnette, soprano; ¢ 
tet; Frank Banta and Milton Re 
berg, piano duo; Rosario Bo 
Orchestra. Sponsored by — 
Service Company. (NBC-WE 
10 :30-11:00 Pp. mt. Concert. 90 pi 
chestra under direction of F 
Black; vocal ensemble. Sp 

by Coca Cola Co. (NBC- 


D 


SATURDAYS ug 


12:30-1:00 p. m. Abram Chasins, 
Pointers.” 

7:00-7:15 p. mM. John Herrick, | 
orchestra. (NB 

8:00-9:00 p.m. Light Opera Mr 
Sigmund Romberg conducti 
Marshall and Byron Warner 
ists. Prof. William Lyon 
master of ceremonies. Spe 
Swift & Co. (NBC- 

9:00-9:30 p. Mm. Richard Bonelli, ba 
with Andre Kostelanetz 
chestra; vocal ensemble. 
by Liggett & Myers To 


9:30-10:30 p. m. The Gibse 
original musical comedy, 
Lois Bennett, soprano; Conra 
bault, baritone; Jack and 
Clemens; Don Voorhees O 


yY ETUDE 


Jisits to European Pylusical Shrines 


Frank fort, Dresden, Stuttgart and Other 


©Geutonic Pusic Centers 


TWENTY-FIFTH IN THE SERIES OF MusICAL TRAVELOGUES 


By JAMEs FRaNcIs COOKE 


VEN CENTURIES before Colum- 
us set foot on San Salvador, Charle- 
nagne convoked the council of Frank- 
it was then already an old town, this 
i of the Frankish Kingdom on the 
Main, twenty-two miles from its con- 
» with the Rhine. Of course there is 
r Frankfort in the Reich, Frankfort 
> River Oder; but although it is a 
y industrial and educational center, 


insignificant in comparison with the’ 


Frankfort on the Main. 

because of the great financial 
ctions that have taken place in 
fort, largely through the gigantic 
ions of the Rothschild family, Frank- 
ike Leipzig, has acquired the reputa- 
f being a business city and nothing 
Therefore, many are surprised to find 
has a splendid art life. This is par- 
ly true of that section near the 
- or Town House, where for many 
you may feast your eyes upon 
ss of ancient residences carved like 
e furniture and many houses pic- 
uely decorated with murals of de- 
al character, representing fairy tales. 
ever expected to find them in Frank- 
the city of the festive sausages. 
s that? Try to find a Frankfurter 
re in Frankfort. Alas, they are all 
ina! But in Frankfort the identical 
may be procured as Wienerwuirst 
Ma sausages)—a kind of interurban 
ocity. 


city, 
iehow, 


Where Music Ends 


E WISH that there was something 
‘musical about a sausage, so that we 
give rein to our inner feelings upon 
rorldwide article of diet. The Ger- 
egards his wiirst too seriously to in- 
by calling it a “hot dog.” From the 
-“Bratwiirst, ” which, at the sign of 
tle bell (Glécklein) in Nuremberg, is 
onally supposed to have inspired that 
s cobbler, Hans Sachs, to write 

: thousand works, to the long hawsers 
that one sees lassoing the side- 

in Frankfort, there is always to 

id a type of aristocracy of its kind. 
we are there in Germany, they seem 
passably good; but when we get down 


on the farm, on a brisk Vermont morning, 
and sample our own native porcine con- 
fections with griddle cakes—Poof! for all 
your German Wiuirst. But what is so mu- 
sicless as a sausage? During its short life- 
time, it makes no sound whatever, and its 
death sizzle in the frying pan commands no 
sympathy and inspires no emotions. Yet, 
it is consolation of thousands, during the 
entr’actes in German opera houses. So 
much for these scions of the Royal House 
of Delicatessen, bred in the shadow of the 
birthplace of Goethe. 


A Trail Blazer 


NE OF THE FEW privately en- 

dowed music schools in Germany is 
the Dr. Hoch Conservatory of Frankfort. 
In that way it was the forerunner of the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, the 
Betty Loeb Institute of Musical Art in 
New York (now part of the larger Juilliard 
Foundation) and the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. When the writer 
visited the building many years ago, it was 
considered one of the finest of all musical 
school buildings. The edifice is of white 
sandstone, in Italian Renaissance style, and 
is finely equipped. 

The first director of this school, which 
has aided in the careers of so many gifted 
musicians, was Joachim Raff. He gathered 
around him such distinguished masters as 
Clara Schumann, Julius Stock, Hugo Heer- 
man and Bernard Cossmann. Among those 
who followed in this illustrious faculty, 
after the passing of Raff, were Dr. Ber- 
hard Scholtz, Hugo Becker, Iwan Knorr 
and Englebert Humperdinck. Among the 
renowned graduates of the school are 
Edward MacDowell, Cyril Scott, Percy 
Grainger and many others. The present 
director of the conservatory is Bernard 
Sekles. There are seventy-five in the 
faculty and some five hundred and fifty 
pupils. The school has twenty-four study 
rooms and an auditorium seating four hun- 
dred. It has the reputation of being one 
of the most elastic in its scope, of all the 
German schools, which probably accounts 
for the originality of many of its students. 
Of course we all know that among our 
musical products, which, like the electric 


| 
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light, have gone into all the 
countries of the world, is 
Jazz (the Germans call it 
“Yats,” to rhyme with hats, 
or, if they want a peculiarly 
American accent, ‘“‘Shass”). 

Americans who look with 
some humiliation upon the 
nondescript Jazz as a kind 
of American musical mon- 
grel, may be surprised to 
find in the annual pros- 
pectus of Dr. Hoch’s school 
such a statement as the fol- 
lowing : 

“The general purpose 
of these classes is the 
highest possible rhyth- 
mical grasp and the re- 
development of the skill 
of spontaneous improvi- 
zation. Especial atten- 
tion is given to the un- 
derstanding of the jazz instruments and 
the jazz ensemble, to the study of the 
piano, particularly as a jazz instrument, 
and to jazz inst.umentation. Ensemble 
playing, ear training and harmony are 
the extra branches required by the 
course. The student may also select 
other collateral studies from the cur- 
riculum, as desired. The duration of 
the course is the same as that for the 
Orchestral School.” 

At least it may be said that we have made 
a contribution to the musical education of 
Germany, even if it isa “jittery” one. But, 
oh, you should see some of the jazz editions 
in Germany! Tin Pan Alley would 
haughtily turn up its nose at these alien 
foundlings—all musically exact, but “jazz- 
ically” unthinkable. 

A course in jazz at a dignified, high-class 
German music school seems to the chort- 
ling American much as might a course in 
theoretical key-hole peeping at Harvard, 
or a course in higher roller skating at 
Princeton. 


Time and Tide 


HE CHANGES in musical art have 

been so rapid in Germany, that after 
scanning this present faculty of seventy- 
five, we fail to find one name widely known 
in America. The reader, however, may 
rest assured that before a teacher was ad- 
mitted to that faculty that teacher was 
obliged to measure up to the most exacting 
requirements. The school conducts one of 
the most important courses of training in 
religious music to be found in Germany. 
There are seventeen collateral studies from 
which the student may select courses with- 
out additional cost, such as Ear Training, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, History, 
Rhythmic Gymnastics and Italian. 

Even in this very liberal German school, 
everything is likely to be codified. The 
writer has found in his archives a former 
list of punishments at the Frankfort Hoch 
Konservatorium. They run in the follow- 
ing fashion: 


First Offense—Simple admonition 

Second Offense—Sharper admonition 

Third Offense — Temporary exclusion 
from lessons 
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Fourth Offense—Consideration or threat 
of expulsion 

Fifth Offense—Expulsion, with publica- 
tion upon the announcement board 


Frankfort is not one of the very great 
opera centers of Europe, but the last time 
we were there we heard a very impressive 
performance of ‘“Tannhauser.” What 
struck us most, at the time, was the comely 
appearance of the women singers and the 
sweetness of their voices. We remember, 
years ago, in that same opera house, see- 
ing a cast, including an assortment of woe- 
begone Amazons, in “G6tterdammerung.” 
They waddled about the stage and wheezed 
pathetically. Not even the spell of the 
Wagner lure, with which we actually were 
afflicted at the time, could condone that 
stage picture. Now most of the German 
stage women sing according to the best 
principles of bel canto and many are very 
graceful and attractive. 


Where Music and Beauty Reign 


RESDEN is a Luxusstadt—a luxury 

city. Every German knows this; and 
he looks forward to visiting this very lovely 
city of culture and beauty, to which many 
people of wealth retire to live in its very 
refined and agreeable surroundings. Dres- 
den is the artistic pride of Saxony, but it 
is more famed for its opera and its wonder- 
ful art collection than for its conservatory 
of music which has never had quite the 
great reputation of the music schools in 
some of the other large German music 
centers. 

The city is located on both sides of the 
river Elbe, about seventy miles from Leip- 
zig and one hundred and eleven miles from 
Berlin. It has a very distinct character 
of its own and bears no resemblance to any 
of the other great German cities. While 
the visitor is impressed by the many fine 
buildings and parks, his lasting memories 
will rest upon that remarkable group of 
buildings near the Elbe, most of which can 
be seen from the imposing Bruhl Terrace. 
Nearby is the ornate Royal Chapel (Hof- 
kirche) in which so many great musical 
performances have been given that it 
readily becomes one of the immortal shrines 
of music. 
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Opera de Luxe 


ACROSS THE RIVER is the Opera 
A House, which ranks with the finest in 
he world. Opera at Dresden, even before 
the time of the direction of Richard Wag- 
ner (1843-1849), was distinguished for its 
excellence. Wagner was followed by a 
lone series of conductors of great renown, 
and the performances have been famed for 
their rich musical ensembles, earnest dra- 
matic character and fine scenery. A per- 
of Richard Strauss’s “Electra,” 


formance 


vhich we saw there, was one of the most 
powerful operatic experiences in our 
memory. Years ago in student days we 


same house Smetana’s 
‘Bartered Bride,” given with a verve which 
ver been forgotten. Under the direc- 
i ' Fritz Busch (recently dismissed for 
political reasons), the opera performances 
to very fine standards. 

ew people have any conception of the 

t and efficiency of the staff of officers 

| singers demanded by a modern Ger- 

in opera house. Let us enumerate them 
given in the year book of this Sachs- 
Staatstheater: One Generalintendant 
he big boss), one representative to the- 
Generalintendant, nine office secretaries and 
ssistants, eight cashiers and controllers, 
cashiers in the 
house, two cashiers in the theater, 
general opera director, three dramatic 
lirectors, one director of musical studies, one 
rapher, thirty-two leading singers and 
ht honorary members of the staff, 
al physician, fourteen chorus di- 
rectors, twelve miscellaneous attendants (in- 
Herr Bihnenwachtmeister Wenk, 
is doubtless as proud of his title of 
ize Watch Master as any half-back is 
college letters). The orchestral 
formers and staff reach the number of 
ne hundred and thirty-three. The chorus 
one hundred and 
le. The ballet calls for seventy- 
yle-footed folk. The technical 
uding the scene-makers, costume- 
rs, scene-shifters, janitors, engineers, 
caterers, and so on, come to one hundred 
nd fifty opera-minded souls glad to be 
ers of and drawers of water.” 
including other attachés not men- 
are nearly one thousand people, a‘l 
the Saxon State, for a work of a 
purely artistic objective. The income from 
the opera house, judging from the low cost 
(we had fine orchestra chairs for 
less than two dollars), must be very small 
in comparison with the huge outlay. These 
facts are stressed because in no other way 
can anything like a just conception of the 
value placed upon music by the German 
public be properly understood. They con- 


witnessed in the 
- 1D 


ee accountants, two 


the services of 


=) 
wood 


oned, 


Wey 
11¢ DY 


ot seats 


sider all this a very fine investment. Im- 
agine, however, the hue and cry that 
would arise if, let us say, Pittsburgh 


should endeavor to get its tax payers to 
foot, from the government strong box, 
the bill for such an enterprise! Then again, 
imagine what a hullabaloo there would be 
in Dresden if the government should 
threaten to close the State opera. The 
difference is significant. 
(Part II will appear next month) 


Beethoven -Advises a 
Piano Geacher 


“WHEN your piano pupil has the proper 
fingering, the exact rhythm, and plays the 
notes correctly, pay attention only to the 
style. Do not stop for little faults or make 
remarks to them till the end of the piece. 
This method produces musicians; which, 
after all, is one of the chief aims of musical 


arty 
art. 


—(From a letter to Carl Czerny) 
“There is 


for tf. 


no success without a battle 
You must fight your way to the 
Star, and there you find the aristocracy I 
believe in—the aristocracy of attainment.” 


—E. E. Freep. 


THE ETUD 


Organ Point or Pedal Point 


ORGAN-POINT or. pedal-point is the pro- 
longation or reiteration of a tone, usually 
the tonic or the dominant of the respective 
key, while a succession of harmonies re- 


lated to the key is played over it. The 
name point is derived from the’ Latin 
punctum which formerly meant note. The 


word pedal-point is now more commonly 
used than organ-point; for, since the in- 
vention of the piano pedal, a tone can easily 
be kept sounding through several measures, 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


by it. The passage begins and ends with 
the tonic chord. In measure three we have 
the A major chord with its C# jarring 
against the C in the bass. In analyzing 


these chords we disregard the bass entire- 
ly; that is, we do not consider it a mem- 
ber of the chords written over it. 

The dominant occurs most frequently as 
a pedal-point, next, the tonic or tonic and 
dominant together, and, very rarely, the 
mediant. 


The latter usually occurs in a 


A MUSICAL TORCHLIGHT FESTIVAL 
Thus Halle, Germany, celebrated the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 


of the Birth of Handel, its most illustrious son. 


This striking drawing was made 


by Rudolf Lipus, for the Illustrirte Zeitung. 


while the other parts progress in inde- 
pendent harmonies. 

In writing these harmonies the composer 
takes care that the pedal-point be a mem- 
ber of at least the first and last chord in 
the passage. The intervening chords may 
or may not harmonize with the sustained 
tone. 


Ex.1 


minor key. The sustained tones, therefore, 
belong to the inactive group. That is, they 
are members of the tonic chord. 

When the tonic and dominant are held 
together they form the so-called pastoral 
organ-point, or drone bass. : 

Ex. 2 shows the dominant used as a 


pedal-point ; 
Ex. 2 


and Tschaikowsky’s Arab Dance, from the 
“Nutcracker Suite,” 


Ex.3 


Here we have a tonic pedal-point. The in- 
tervening harmonies have little or no affin- 
ity to the bass tone and the key represented 


illustrates the use of the tonic and domina 
together. The Drone bass if often used 
Oriental music. This identical bass 


through more than three fourths of ¢ 
present piece; yet it never grows tireson 
The final measures of the Russian De 
from the same suite, also has a drone 
occurring after the accented notes, on 

1 and 2. 1 


The same harmonic device is fou 
Tschaikowsky’s June Barcarolle. 

In piano and orchestra music the 1 
note is often repeated, or played alternate 
with the octave. Sometimes it is alter 
with the semitone below, as in measur 


> Ex.5 


As a rule the pedal-point is in the b: 
but there is no reason why it should 1 
be found in the upper part of a passag 
When occurring in the upper voices it 
called inverted pedal-point. Many of the 
are found in the fugues of Bach; as af 
ter of fact, most composers of note 
used this harmonic device. is 

The opening measures of the Fest 
Prelude, by Dudley Buck, shows an it 
verted pedal-point. vi 


iy 


Other notable examples of 
in Rachmaninoy’s 


chords of exquisite harmonic color is plé 
over the low C# in the bass. The Regi 
of Brahms contains a fugue which 
entire chorus based upon the organ-p 
D. The effect is surpassingly beaut 

The various uses to which the pe 
point has been and is applied shows thé 
importance has not diminished during 
lapse of centuries. It may serve to © 
nect.a chain of harmonies, to provide 
foundation for a coda or a continued 
sage, to maintain equilibrium in a pas 
which would not be well balanced wit 
it, to give certain harmonic color to a p 
and, lastly, to add seriousness to an of 
wise trivial theme. : 

Since the invention of the sostenuto p 
the pianist can easily prolong a tone 
a number of measures without inter 
with the use of the other pedals. Vat 
beautiful pedal-point effects can t 
secured. 

There is still another device resem 
the pedal-point, namely, the ground- 
This consists of the repetition of ¢ 
harmonies or any figure which may 
as a foundation to a changing theme a 
it. Handel’s Chaconne in F, and thi 
in D Minor by Bach are good examp! 
the artistic use of the ground-bass. ~ 

The Second Valse, by Godard, is 


(Continued on page 365) 


E ETUDE 


Author of “The Perfect Modernist,” 


> HAS. BEEN SAID, _ truthfully 
enough, that every musician is a com- 
poser. It appears to be within the 
re of things that every music lover 
Id occasionally turn away from the 
‘ed page to try his hand or, better said, 
jands, at self expression. A piano be- 
ivailable, the ten fingers, guided by the 
net of the creative and inquisitive 
1, find harmonies which the student, 
35 he is far advanced in musical theory, 
vs neither how to name nor how to 


in search of a solution to his prob- 
_ he turns to books, he too often finds 
search in vain; which is not the fault 
ie books, but of the very nature of the 
tive instinct, which resents the slow 
ess of learning. The fault also lies in 
nature of music itself—its complex 
licity, its simple complexity, which 
ever been the despair of the teacher, 
have presented almost insurmountable 
lems to the theorist who makes text 
x 


Knowledge is Power 


IR ALL MUSIC lies in almost every 
neasure of music. A single simple piece 
ires an entire treatise for its elucida- 
and when we hear it said of a great 
us like Schubert that he was so busy 
posing that he could not find time to 
y composition, then we understand, in 
ty, the entire situation. Just as a child 
is to talk without benefit of grammar 
yntax, so the musician finds it possible 
xpress himself, to a certain extent, 
out the aid of theoretical instruction. 
even the most fluent talker must some- 
sarn to write if he would become an 
r, and even the great Schubert was 
ered by his lack of book knowledge. 
s the object of this article to suggest 
‘ musician a means of bridging over 
, between the creative instinct and 
jially slow acquisition of rules and 
This means consists of an ex- 
of fundamentals. What lies back 
rules? What are the essential ele- 
of music? 
st of all let us understand fully that 
oundation of all music is tune, and 
cannot exist without relationship 
e basic harmonic and rhythmic 
For many centuries, and even 
including, the present time, tunes 
nm based upon the fundamental 
monies—tonic, dominant and sub- 
and their derivatives. . What 
is we will now try to explain. 
e will deal, for the present, with the 
scale, and, for convenience, with the 
'C. The simple chords are derived 
upward structure of thirds above 
note of the scale, in this case, G. 


Ex.1 


are named, (1) Dominant, 
ant, (3) Tonic. The domi- 
r notes, of which the.upper one 
I omitted; the subdominant and 
h has three tones. The three note 
» called triads; the four note 
minant seventh. For conven- 
are usually indicated by the 
ce numerals coinciding with the 
n which they rest in the positions 


Altered Chords 


By FRANK 


“How 


here shown, called the fundamental posi- 
Na 


a) 
7 
‘3 rt = fa] 

: Vv VI VII 
Let ae now eae Pi our minds any 
thought of difficulties arising from, or new 
chords resulting from, the so called “in- 
versions” of these chords, that is, the re- 
arrangement of the notes of the chords. 
C-E-G, because its fundamental bass ‘s C, 
is the C major triad, no matter how its 
notes are placed, no matter which of its 


notes is in the bass—and so with the other 
chords. 


The notes of a chord may be struck all 
at once, one ofter the other, with one, or 
two, or four hands, with full organ or or- 
chestra, with any one of the three or four 
notes at top or bottom, with notes omitted. 
The chord, its name and its significance, is 
not thereby changed. This fact must be 
carefully observed. Another fact that must 
be equally noticed is that melody and its 
harmonization may be of several ‘kinds. 
First: Only chord notes in the melody, 
but a change of chord at each note. 


Ex.4 


Hl 
ll, 
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Second: Only chord notes in the melody, 
but with harmony extended. 


Third: 
the chord notes. 


With “passing notes” between 
For the sake of clarity, 


the chord notes are here printed large, 
the “passing notes” 


small. 


We perceive that, in these examples, the 
harmonies are perfectly simple. The only 
chords used are the three basic harmonies: 
I, IV and V. 

Basically, all tune harmony is equally 
simple in spite of its apparent complexity, 
for all harmonic embellishment results from 
the harmonic use of “passing notes.” 

We see, from Ex. 6, that “passing notes” 
are notes that come between chord notes, 
or, otherwise stated, alterations of chord 
notes. In the first measure of this example 
the passing note, C, comes between the 
chord notes B and D; that is, B is raised, 
or “altered,” to C. In the same measure 
B is altered to A. In the next measure C 
is altered to B in the first beat and to D 
in the second beat, and E is altered to F in 
the last beat. 

If the passing or altered note, when 
struck with the remaining notes of the har- 
mony, creates a chord, this chord is called 
an altered chord. 


PATTERSON 
to Write a Good Tune,” 


How this fact may be applied to the 
practical harmonic embellishment of melody 
will now be explained. First we show a 


bit of melody with its basic harmony. 


Ex.7 


The harmony is tonic, dominant, tonic, 
with passing notes at 2 and 3. But suppose, 
at the second beat of the first measure, we 
omit the bass, C? We then attain what 
appears to be a new chord, E-G-B-. 


Ex.8 
4 


This chord, E-G-B, is, however, not 
actually a new chord, but merely an alter- 
ation of the tonic, the upper C lowered to 
B, the lower C simply omitted. Otherwise 
stated, we may say that it consists of two 
notes of the harmony E and G, and one 
note of the melody, B. 

The natural progression will be as fol- 
lows: 


The chord at 3, F-A-C, is not the sub- 
dominant, but an altered form of the domi- 
nant. This will best be seen by compari- 
son of the following examples in which the 
harmony is gradually altered. In this, (a) 
is in the original form; (b) has the root 
omitted; (c) has an “altered” tenor; and 


in (d) the bass moves. 
Ex.10 
a- c d 


= = 
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F-Ab; and 6, A-C-Eb-Gb, may be Ab-C- 
Eb-Gbh—and there are still other possibili- 
ties. An alteration such as C-F-G is in- 
admissible because it cannot be reduced to 
thirds. 

Nothing could be more completely devoid 
of complexity than the motion of a single 
melodic voice-part upon the support of a 
basic harmony. The simultaneous use of 
several such voice-parts presents little diffi- 
culty, although each voice must conform to 
the general flow, so as to produce real 
chords, reducible to thirds. What this 
means is shown in the following example. 


Ex.12 
4 


If the leading voice (tune) is as at l, 
the accompanying voice cannot be as at 
2 or 3, or even as at 4, but must be as at 5. 


Ex.13 


= i 
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Alterations are always to be defined in 
accord with the rhythm. Thus the har- 


mony of the phrase that follows: Tonic, 
Tonic, Dominant; Dominant, Dominant, 
Tonic—remains so when altered. In this 


(a) furnishes examples of basic harmonies, 
while (b) is an illustration of altered har- 
monies. 


Ex.14 
a 


At B, the second chord in the first meas- 
ure is an altered tonic; in the second 
measure the same chord is an altered 
dominant. 

It frequently happens, as in the following 
example, that only an occasional chord may 
be altered. 


Ex.15 


“2 eels 


oH : 


Alterations of the basic harmony may 
consist of a single note, of several notes, 
or of an entire chord, raised or lowered a 
half tone, or whole tone, or more. 


Ex.l4 


perevete aera 


In this (a) and (b) are examples of one 
note alterations of a triad; (c) and (d) 
illustrate two note alterations of a triad; 
(e) is an example of three note alterations 
of a triad; and (f) illustrates a four note 
alteration of a seventh chord. And there 
are many more, including the free use of 
sharps and flats, the chief restriction being 
that the letter-names of the altered chords, 
when arranged in alphabetical order, shall 
represent a series of thirds. Thus, in the 
above example, 1, A-C-E, may be Ab-C- 
Ep; 2, E-G-B, may be Eb-G-B; 3, F-A-C, 
may be F-Ab-C; 4, G-B-D, may be G-B- 
Dt; 5, B-D (omitted) F-A, may be B-D- 


ae FF 
fi He a= 


Here the B in the first measure is a dis- 
sonant melodic note. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find an altered chord 
to use with it, that would not destroy the 
harmonic and rhythmic sense of the phrase. 
Measure 4 is not a dominant basic har- 
mony, but a dominant as alteration of the 
tonic. The eight measure phrase is all 
tonic, passing to the dominant at measure 9. 

At the beginning of this article it was 
asked “What lies back of the rules?” It 
is this combination of tune, rhythm and 
basic harmony, the essential, indispensable 
content of all melodic music, that lies back 
of the rules. It is the flow of parts within 
the basic harmony. And, most important 
of all, it is the fact that the basic harmony 
is not a matter of choice; that the tune is 


ae 
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the use of an improper basic 
the use of such excessive al- 
would tend to suggest an 
harmony. 

“gets lost’: 


destroyed by 
harmony, or 
tered chords as 
incorrect basic 


If the composer if he finds, 


at the piano, “harmonies that he knows 
neither how to name nor how to use ; it 
is because he has got out of touch with his 


phrase-rhythm and his basic harmonies. 

In conclusion, let it be repeated that the 
difference, between a mere meaningless suc- 
cession of notes and what is called a tune, 
is that the latter always belongs to a sim- 
ple basic harmony, no matter how compli- 
cated it may appear. There is no exception 
to this rule. 


Why Every Child Should Have A Pusical 


raining 


By Ruts L. F. BARNETT 


(One of the letters 


which 


just missed winning a 


prise in our recent contest under the above heading) 


Tuts subject brings to mind the usual 
talking points of the teaching profession, 
namely that nearly everyone can derive 
some pleasure from an acquaintance with 
kee that the musical profession is a 
lependable one if one can mix his talents 
with a little business ability; and, again, 
that nobody should be ignorant of a sub- 


ject that is-universal in its appeal. 

Such arguments are sound, and they suf- 
fice for the pupil who has some talent.. For 
the child*who has no taste for music, they 


do-not warrant the expenditure of ‘time, 

money and energy which might be given 

to a subject more to his liking. 
However, from a cultural and educational 


standpoint, music has great value for every 
child. The reasons lie in its many sided 
character. First, the playing of an instru- 
a mechanical process involving per- 
fect dination of -brain, eye, ear and 
hand. It will train a child to economy of 
to guick sight and keen hearing. 
Then, a science. Every sign in 
musical notation is as exacting as are the 
mathematical formula; a certain 


ment 1s 


coor 


motion, 


music is 


steps in a 


done in a certain way at a 
Thus the music student ac- 
quires precision, accuracy, concentration. 
Again, music is an art. As such it demands 
of the student not alone mere correctness 
but with this a constant striving for im- 
provement in the matter of intelligent ex- 
pression. The seventy per cent passing 
mark with which public school educators 
must Often’ be satisfied is very far below 
the standard of the conscientious music 
teacher whose real aim is to accomplish 
something after every mechanical and the- 
oretical problem has been solved. 

The great cultural value of musical train- 
ing is seldom questioned. The masters of 
music rank among the world’s great minds. 
One must. grow .mentally and_ spiritually 
through familiarity with their works. 

Summing up, the study of music is a 
short cut to the acquirement of many quali- 
ties needful to success and happiness. By 
itself it will do for the pupil what must 
otherwise be accomplished by a number of 
subjects involving far greater expenditure 
of time and effort. 


thing must be 
certain time. 


Firty Years Aco THis MontH 


Dr. Leororp DAmroscH, founder of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, the first to 
establish German Opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, one of the most vital forces 
in developing musical culture in» America, 
and father of our beloved Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, wrote in THe Erupe: 

“First of all, success as a musician does 
not mean pecuniary success. There have 
been very rich musicians who- were not 
really successful; and there have been very 
poor musicians who were. The musician 
haying a proper estimate of his own ability, 
educates his talent to the utmost in order 
to reach the highest standpoint. He is not 
to care what others say. He may get high 
praise and yet feel ashamed; he may be 
almost crushed with adverse criticism and 
yet feel proud of what he has done. 

“The first condition for success is a nat- 
ural gift for music, and a willingness to 
sacrifice his life for his art. Without a 
genius or taste for music, no diligence, no 
amount of practice will be of any avail. 

“This taste can be developed as soon as 
it is recognized in the child; but, if music 
is to be made a profession, the child should 
be healthy, because the work of a musician 
is very wearing on the brain and nervous 
system, 

“Tn the early education of the child every 
effort should be made to bring him in. con- 
tact with pure and healthy music. He 
should be encouraged to vyocalize in the 
simplest form. If he has talent for instru- 
mental music, let him be taught to play; 
though there have been great musicians 
who never played an instrument. Let him 
develop his gymnastic capabilities while 
the wrists and joints are most flexible. 

“At the outset let him keep away from 


anything heavy and difficult; also avoid the 
frivolous. Music, however, is so far holier 
than any other art that there are really 
very few musical productions that may be 
called frivolous. All music is a descent 
from The Highest; it can never lose its 
origin.” 


“A conductor who practices before a 
looking-glass is nol wasting time .. . 
long-flowing hair is not essential to good 
conducting.” —J ULtus Harrtson. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


USIC IS EVERYMAN’S food. 
Indeed, it is a necessity. And the 


M 


proof of this is being brought 
home to us daily, via radio. There are 


those who condemn the machine and claim 
that it destroys “participation in music.” 
But the machine—with its eager, anxious 
aspirants, who clamor around its stage-door 
throughout the country—has come to be an 
influence, an incentive, in the furtherance 
of musical participation among the masses. 
Naturally, a desire for self-expression, 
even self-glorification, has something to do 
with the rush of applicants to these sta- 
tions; but that is as it should be. For the 
expression of all art, great or common- 
place, is only realized through initiative 
and assertion. A negative personality can- 
not create or interpret music. 


In line with the above observations are 
the Amateur Hours, which have sprung up 
all over the country this past year on radio. 
Turning to these, many listeners seek only 
to be. amused by the unfortunates, who, 
affected by ‘mike’ fright or through im- 
proper preparation or comprehension of 
that which they seek to project, fail to 
create anything but a ludicrous impression. 
It seems unfair to endorse amusement in 
this manner. Furthermore, this is an abuse 
of the principles behind the Amateur Hour 
idea, which should be to permit promising 
aspirants to “participate in music” in pub- 
lic. The potentialities which the Amateur 
Hours create are badly needed, and for 
this reason they should be encouraged. Of 
course, this sort of thing can be overex- 
ploited, and eventually nullified; but in the 
meantime it can be made to promote “par- 
ticipation in music,” and in so doing prove 
its right of admission into radio’s many. 
sided activities. 


In the past year, the advancements in 
record reproduction have been truly amaz- 


ing. For example, Victor’s new releases of 
Mahler’s great “Resurrection” Symphony 
and Strauss’ “Also Spake Zarathustra” 


(sets M256 and 7) reveal orchestral sounds 

and realize instrumental unity and balance 

never before attained in recordings. 
Mahler’s “Second Symphony’”—termed 


the “Resurrection” because of its final 
movement wherein is depicted the “Day of 
Judgment”—is a gigantic and thoughtful 
work, which takes approximately an hour 
and a quarter to perform. It represents 
its departed composer in a true manner, for 


A JAPANESE QUARTET 
This quartet of artists, playing music in real Japanese style, has 
attention on an American tour, 


attracted wide 


his stormy and turbulent personality 
his sensitive and sentient soul live 
multiple pages. Eugene Ormandy, 
ducting the Minneapolis Symphony, 
the significance of this work, and its 
ing moods’ in- an auspicious manh 


Strauss’ “Also Spake Zarathustra 
other monumental and thoughtful 
Critics disagree on its relative me 
there is no denying its effective 
power when conveyed by a cond 
Koussevitzky, and an orchestra 
Boston Symphony (who are responsi 
the Victor recording). There is “b 
of view in the total design” and stre 
in the construction of this work, al 
its program is difficult and somew 
volved. Two notable sections of 
the opening. declaration of Daylight 
the Night Wanderer’s Song. - These r 
sent Strauss’ creative powers at the 


‘Mozart’s “Divertimento in D” ( 
has been aptly described as a sym 
of the less ambitious kind. Act 
divertimento is an instrumental c 
tion that lies midway between 
and the symphony. Mozart compe 
number of them, but none more agr 
perhaps than the one in D. It was 
idea of Columbia to record this del: 
work in the wholly ingratiating perf 
ance of Sir Hamilton Harty and the 
don Philharmonic Orchestra (Set 
Many people will recognize the Min 
this work as that unidentified one w 
violinists frequently perform. The ree 
ing here is fine. Incidentally, the orche 
is appropriately a small one. ; 


Bach’s violin concertos do not prt 
the same problems to the player o 
listener, as do his unaccompanied 
sonatas. Hence one can safely reco 
all music lovers to the recording o 
“A Minor Concerto” (Columbia: set . 
which is brilliantly played by Huber: 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Or 
and likewise brilliantly recorded. 


- Young Menuhin rises to great i 
tive heights in his performance — 
“Unaccompanied Partita” (or Son 
D Minor (Victor set M232), and 
his performance of the “Unacc 
Sonata in G Minor” (Victor dises 8 
The feature of Menuhin’s performan 
his feeling for and projection of 
rhythm of these works—the inner | 
tion of the music. This is an 
art which belongs to youth, and ~ 
should be developed in them. Heo 
nate Menuhin was to have its de 
guided by right teaching and at 
time. ‘ 


Ravel, in the opening movem g 
“String Quartet,” gives us a tonal pi 
of Spring—the beauty, the redolene 
the freshness of new life. This i 
Ravel's most poetic works, and one 
finest specimens of French chambe 
It is neatly and comprehendingly - P 
by the familiar Lener Qua in| 
set 208. 


Tschaikowsky is a mu 
poor alike. He dramatizes every 
tions. That is why a ‘re-recordi 
“Fifth Symphony” at this ti 
of the fact that recording has n 
signal advances—is both equitabl 
The new_recording (Victor set 
played by the Philadelphia Ore 
—under the direction of Stoko 
forth the sentient qualities of the | 
a rare manner. One of the fe 
this set is the uncut performa 
last movement—which heretof 
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he Evolution of the Piano Action 


CLAVICHORD, GERMAN, CIRCA 1533. 


A direct descendant of the Monochord. 
Usually of four octaves, tts keys were 
fitted with blades of brass called ‘tan- 
gents to strike the string and divide 
it producing at the same time tone 
and pitch. Clavichords had a soft, 
hesitating tone. 


SPINET, ITALIAN, 17 CENTURY. 


The Plectra” or guills fitted into the 
jacks set the string into vibration 
by plucking them. With one string 
to each note, volume was small and 
instruments of this type were in general 
incapable of dynamic modification 
of tone by differences in touch. 


HARPSICHORD, ITALIAN, CIRCA 1680. 


Lhe most important keyed instrument of the 
8th Century, in form and arrangement 
resembling a grand piano. Usually of four 
to five octaves with two or three strings to 
each note. Ajack and guill action gave 
individuality-of tone, some power, but lackin 

in expresstVe character thru touch. llsed more 
in the orchestra than as a solo instrument, 


"PIANO E FORTE, CHRISTOFORIS, ITALIAN. 
The Dulcimer was the prototype of the Piano, 
and Christoforis invention of the hammer 
action about 1710 gave this instrument 
more power and a wide dynamic range. 
The hammer and its escaypement - 
provided the foundation for sub- 
sequent tmprovements tm France, 


Germany and England. 


PIANOFORTE, VIENNESE, 18" CENTURY. 


The light primitive hammer action 
of the Viennese, Stein and Streicher, 
gave performers an opportunity 
to develop an even, light and facile 
touch. Mozart was very fond of 
this early type of piano. 
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PIANOFORTE, VIENNESE, EARLY 19'* CENTURY. 


Improvements in the early hammer action 
supplied the double escapernent and 
aided in developing further possibilities 
in touch and tone. Instruments of 
this period .also embodied heavier 
strings and higher tensions, and 


Beethoven employed to the utmost 
their tonal capabilities. 


GRAND PIANO, ERARD, FRENCH. 


In 1823, Erard invented the double repeating 
action, since used by most pianomakers, It per- 
mitted the performer to greatly heighten the 
expression of the composition, and marked 

a significant advance over the older forms of 
mechanism. Piano construction of this 
time also provided still greater volume and 
timbre or tonal color. Modern pianoforte 
technique was quite definitely built 

upon the Herz-Erard action. 


GRAND PIANO, H. STEINWAY, JR, NEW YORK, 1860. 


This model illustrates one of their early types. 
The original submitted to the Patent Office, is 

now the property of the National Museum in 

Washington, D.C. Coupled with improvements 

in the action went outstanding innovations 
in the structure, in scaling, strings, sound- 
board and case construction, resulting 
in possibilities of sustained power, 

rich tonal beauty, and delicacy of touch 

that stand unrivalled today. 


THE MODERN GRAND PIANO. 


Improved and refined the modern Steinway action 
1§ a precision mechanism that will respond 
to the most exacting demands of the professional 
and amateur musician. Exclusive in the 
Steinway are the Tabular Metallic Action Frame; 
the double-acting, single repetition spring of phosphor’ 
bronze; the improved sostenuto flange, nickel- 
silver center pins and paraffined action flanges, 
all to insure long life and the utmost service 
under the most trying climatic conditions. 


HOW THE PIANO DEVELOPED 


The foregoing illustrations are photographs of models of actions of keyboard 

instruments, made by Steinway and Sons to picture the history of the 

piano from its earliest crude beginnings down to the present day grand 

piano. The series is especially graphic and is of great interest to the student 

of piano and of musical history. It is presented by special permission of 
Steinway and Sons. 
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Lessons from Hearing Great Pianists 
By \W ALTER SPRY 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF CONVERSE COLLEGE 


“HE GREATEST pianist I ever have 
heard was Anton Rubinstein; and 
I was fortunate to be present at one 

last concerts in Berlin. Although it 

nany years ago, so great was the im- 

on that I remember every detail of 

laying as if it had taken place but 

‘day. 

might be well to inquire how it was 

Rubinstein’s playing was so remark- 

and to try to draw a lesson for the 

t of my readers. First of all; he was 

at personality ; and his interpretations 
presented with the force of his char- 

Occasionally his playing was not 
clean; but his tone was so marvellous 
ad such a great variety of colorings 
his audience was spellbound. 

the occasion that has been mentioned, 

ve a program of his own compositions, 

ling a “Symphony in G minor,” which 
rected; his “Concerto in E-flat,” of 

i: he took the solo part; and at the end 

= concert he played a long group of 

wumbers, including a “Suite, Op. 38.” 
studied the Gavotte from this “Suite,” 

n this way I was prepared to enjoy 
fully the great beauty of the master’s 
on the keyboard. And, if you would 
to some degree this art of touch, 
Josef Hofmann, who studied eight 
with Rubinstein, and see how he gets 

inging tone, his lightness of octaves 

is powerful chords. Some of the 
iar numbers of Rubinstein which will 

‘ate these points are: Melody in F, 

mce in E-flat, and Valse Allemagne, 

2, or any of the six barcarolles. 

rough muscular control, Rubinstein 
ble to put into operation the necessary 

nt of force drawn from the fingers, 

, arms and even his gigantic body. 

he Melody in F with a loose arm (but 

xaggerating the motion), and you will 
hat a variety of singing tone is ob- 
le. In the Valse, Op. 82, the opening 
of two measures should be played 

a light wrist non-legato; then the 

t will find a certain so called velvety 

obtainable. This piece is characteristic 

> Rubinstein elegance in drawing room 


\nother Titan of the Keyboard 
TE DIFFERENT from Rubinstein’s 
was that of Hans von Biilow, whom 
ber more as the conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra than as a 
soloist. I have von Biilow to thank 
olding the beauties of the sym- 
es of Brahms, in which music he said 
purifying himself after having been 
| in that of Wagner. I heard him 
piano only once, and that in the 
in C minor, for Piano and Violin,” 
hoven, the violin part being played 
very gifted young Russian named 
itsch. The tone of the violinist 
and vigorous, and that of the 
correct but dry. But von Bilow in 
e must have been a very finished 
1 his influence as an educator was 


w’s most distinguished protegé 
e d’Albert (dahl-bare’), who 
as the greatest pianist in Ger- 
ing the last fifteen years of the 
He later gave up his exten- 
‘playing and devoted himself 
. He was no doubt the best 
Liszt ever produced; but, when 

al of Liszt’s birth was cele- 


brated in 1911 at Budapest, d*Albert did 
not measure up to his former greatness. A 
good lesson may be learned from this—that 
only continual practice will suffice to keep 
one in good form. When I heard d’Albert 
in Germany, I would say that I never heard 
such a perfect ensemble of pianistic quali- 
ties: technic, musical interpretation, and 
perfect grasp of all the greatest master- 
pieces. His opening phrases of the “Sonata 
Appassionata” of Beethoven were taken as 
an improvization rather than severely rhyth- 
mical, which gave them a beauty I had 
never heard before. 

D’Albert married Theresa Carrefio (tay- 
ray’-zah cah-ren’-yo) considered by many 
as the greatest woman pianist the world 
has known. I had the privilege not only 
of hearing her many times but also of 
knowing her personally, and of getting 
from her at first hand how she produced 
her marvellous effects. She told me that 
her manner of controlled force through re- 
laxation gave Breithaupt the idea for writ- 
ing his book. The arm weight that she 
used in her crescendos was so effective that 
I have never heard, for example, the Sixth 
Rhapsody of Liszt with such abandon and 
climaxes. 


And Other Giants 


F PRESENT DAY pianists I find 
Hofmann the most satisfying. He 
has the best traditions of the past and adds 
to these a pianistic talent that has not been 
surpassed since Franz Liszt. I have heard 
him play a great deal of his immense 
repertory, and whether it be classic or ro- 
mantic music, he is the example to emulate 
at all times. When listening to him, I feel 
one can always get a lesson in poise; for 
he is the master of every situation. 


Another master pianist is Leopold Go- 
dowsky, whose beautiful technical and 
musical equipment is something of which 
to stand in awe. I have heard him fre- 
quently in concert, in his home and in my 
own, and have never failed to be benefited 
as though I had had a lesson of priceless 
value. If my readers would advance in 
the correct principles of fingering, phrasing 
and pedaling, they should study some of 
Godowsky’s pieces and arrangements, such 
as Alt-Wien, Tambourin (Rameau) Ser- 
enade (Strauss) Moment Musical (Schu- 
bert), and then some of the trascriptions 
from the sonatas of Bach, which are monu- 
mental achievements. Godowsky’s left hand 
is famous; and it is said that a lady who 
asked for his autograph requested him to 
write it with his left hand! 


A Rule Broken 

S A RULE great pianists develop tech- 
nically almost to their full power be- 

fore twenty years of age. Paderewski is 
an exception to this rule, for he was not 
known until he was past thirty.. After a 
very severe training for two years with 
Leschetizky, Paderewski went to Paris and 
perfected a moderate sized repertory along 
the lines that Leschetizky had taught him; 
and, when he made his début in the French 
capital, he created a sensation. His per- 
sonality struck a sympathetic note with the 
French public, and he has held, ever since, 
his position of favor in that country and in 
America. His programs, as a rule, include 
favorite numbers, largely by Chopin and 
Liszt; and, as an interpreter of certain 
compositions by Schumann, such as the 
great Fantaisie in C major, he has no su- 
perior. He brings into his playing a fire, 
passion and delicacy that is so human, that 


RACHMANINOFF, RUBINSTEIN, 
HOFMANN, 
VON BULOW, HAMBOURG, 
ITURBI, GODOWSKY, NOVAES, HORO- 


HESS, PADEREWSKI, 


WITZ, GIESEKING 


those of us with some sentiment are often 
moved to tears. At seventy-four years he 
still is the idol of the musical public in this 
country. 

Perhaps the greatest composer of pres- 
ent day piano music is Rachmaninoff; and 
he is to me also one of the elect among con- 
cert pianists. An aristocrat to his finger 
tips, although he did write the popular 
Prelude in C-sharp minor. His very re- 
liable technic, coupled with his extraordi- 
nary musicianship, stand him in good stead 
when playing many pieces discarded by 
most concert pianists. Among these may 
be mentioned the “Sonata in A major” by 
Mozart; the Rondo, Op. 16 by Chopin, and 
the ]V’anderer Fantaisie by Schubert. To 
hear him in his own preludes and con- 
certos, or in fact anything that he elects to 
play, is an education; for he never does 
anything but what is proper and at the 
same time spontaneous and _ interesting. 
One who masters the Prelude in G minor 
has a rhythmical equipment worth while. 


Westward the Musical Empire 


N THIS FIELD of rhythm, the out- 

standing American composer-pianist is 
John Powell of Virginia; I heard him 
when he appeared about two years ago with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in his 
Rhapsodie Negré, a work of great power 
and brilliance. It is quite the equal of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantaisie, and some day 
it will be popular and played by most of 
our great pianists here and abroad. It is 
a great show piece and built on Negro 
themes. A solo piece, Banjo-Picker, by 
this same composer, is an effective recital 
number and brings a bit of humor of the 
refined type into a program. It is excellent 
for the practice of repeated notes. 

Equal to any musical treat I have ever 
enjoyed have been the performances of 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch, either in solos 
or duos. These high-minded artists belong 
to the nobility in music; and we can learn 
a lesson, not only musically but also 
ethically, that such men can do no wrong. 

We are often asked as to who is our 
favorite composer or composition. This is 
a trite question, but we can only answer 
that such and such a composition or com- 
poser is among those we like very much. 
And so I feel that I enjoy Beethoven’s 
“Emperor Concerto,” when well played, as 
much as any. But it is rarely well played; 
perhaps once in ten times. Next to Busoni 
and d’Albert, I have never heard it played 
so well as the performances given by Ru- 
dolph Ganz. His is the heroic type suited 
to such a work. Mr. Ganz is one of the 
most versatile of artists, and has done as 
much as any pianist I know in introducing 
worthy modern music. 


/ 


And More Americans 


T IS A PLEASURE to include among 

the great pianists at least two of my 
fellow townspeople—William H. Sherwood 
and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. Having 
heard these two artists frequently, many 
are the lessons I have learned from them. 
The first piano recital I ever heard was 
given by Mr. Sherwood, in Central Music 
Hall, Chicago; and I treasure my recollec- 
tion of his playing of the Fantasy in C 
minor of Bach and the Symphonic Studies 
of Schumann. The fact that Mr. Sherwood’s 
hand was small did not deter him from 
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Learning to Pedal Effectively 


THE NOTED AMERICAN MUSICAL EDUCATOR AND MUSIC PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


N OFFERING the following simple 
] material for preliminary study in the 

use of the piano pedals, the author has 
in view to provide something more definite, 
precise, and more directly practical than 
any he has been able to find in print. 

The principle underlying the exercises is 
only what is well known, accepted and fol- 
lowed by all eminent players; but unfor- 
tunately the means for enabling young 
players to grasp clearly the idea of it and 
to make practical study of its application 
have been limited, for the most part, to 
such exercises as teachers would provide 
orally or in manuscript. 

That this material may, to a large extent, 
do away with the necessity of such oral 
and manuscript exercises and contribute in 
a small degree to the attainment of greater 
purity of tonal effects on the part of piano 
players, and so add to the artistic quality 
of their interpretations, is the earnest wish 
of the author. 

The proper understanding and use of 
the pedals in piano playing is one of the 
difficulties that must be overcome by every 
player wishing to rise above the level of 
a tyro. 

The three pedals now to be found on all 
grand pianos are: the Soft Pedal, at the 
left; the Sostenuto Pedal, in the middle; 
and the Damper Pedal, at the right. Tak- 
ing them in reverse order, which is that of 
their frequence and importance in use, we 
first give attention to the Damper Pedal. 


The Damper Pedal 


HE DAMPER PEDAL is actually 
the soul and life-giver of the piano. 

The fundamental error of the novice, in 
so far as he thinks about it at all, lies in 
a misconception of its real function and in 
an altogether false idea concerning the 
action of the foot involved in the operation 
of it. As a-rule he acts on the theory that 
the pedal is intended to make the piano 
sound louder, and so he uses it solely to 
give a louder effect to his playing. Asa 
matter of fact he succeeds only in making 
more noise. In the majority of cases, even 
where the effect of the pedal upon the 
dampers is more or less clearly understood, 
and the player has had the common in- 
struction to “change the pedal with every 
change of chord,” the action of the foot in 
the process is exactly opposite to what%is 
required. The very signs commonly em- 
ployed in printed music are misleading and 
convey a false impression as to the action 
that is necessary. y 

In common practice the player puts down 
the pedal the instant he strikes the key or 
keys—if not before. The bad effects of 
this operation it is not difficult to demon- 
strate at the piano, 

Without attempting a detailed explana- 
tion of the causes of these bad effects it 
may suffice here to set forth briefly the 
most important facts of the action of the 
dampers, which normally rést in close con- 
tact with the strings of the instrument and 
are controlled by the Damper Pedal. 


Action of the Dampers 
1 EACH KEY, when struck at the key- 
* board, lifts a damper over the cor- 
responding string, or group of strings 
sounding in unison, over the sounding 
board, and holds the damper up as long 
as the key is held down. 


By SUMNER SALTER 


2. The Damper Pedal, when put down, 
lifts all the dampers above the strings and 
holds them up as long as it is held down. 

3. When a single key is struck and all 
the dampers are instantly raised by the 
pedal before the key has been released, 
sympathetic vibrations take place in the 
strings of other keys, louder or softer, as 
they may be in more or less harmonious 
relation to the key that is struck. For ex- 
ample, the octave of the key will sound 
loudest, then the fifth above that octave, 
then the second octave, the third above the 
first octave, and so on to vibrations im- 
possible to distinguish. 

4. When a number of keys are struck and 
all the dampers are raised—the pedal being 
down—the same thing happens with each 
key that has been struck; hence it would 
not be necessary to strike many keys in 
order to get all the strings of the piano into 
more or less active vibration and so to 
produce a clash of dissonances most offen- 
sive to a sensitive ear. 

5. The Damper Pedal does not increase 
the loudness of a sound except for a brief 
instant, when the reénforcement of the 
sympathetic harmonious vibrations gener- 
ated by the fundamental note gives the 
effect of a slight swell in volume of tone, 
if the piano is in perfect tune. ; 


Not a “Loud” Pedal 


S A RESULT of due consideration of 
these important facts concerning the 
structure and action of the pedals and the 
dampers which they control, it should be 
understood : 

First—That the true function of the 
Damper Pedal is not to.make the tone of 
the piano louder, but to prolong the life 
of the tone by preventing the dampers from 
falling upon the strings and stopping the 
sound. The only difference between the 
Damper Pedal and the Sostenuto or Tone- 
sustaining Pedal is that the latter affects 
only the action of a single key, whereas 
the Damper Pedal affects the action of the 
entire keyboard. 

Second—That if, when the keys are 
struck—the dampers being all down upon 
the strings—the dampers are immediately 
afterward raised by the pedal before the 
keys are released, then only those strings 
which are harmoniously related are ex- 
cited into sympathetic vibration. 

It follows from this understanding that, 
in order to obtain pure tones, free from the 
jarring and confused jumbling effect aris- 
ing when all the strings are open, it is 
necessary to acquire the habit of striking 
the keys before depressing the pedal, or, 
in other words, to use the pedal only for 
the purpose of sustaining or continuing 
those tones which it is desired to prolong. 

When each of a series of tones is to be 
sustained until its successor is struck, it 
will be seen that it is necessary to release 
the pedal—so that all the dampers may be 
down—when each key is struck, but, in- 
stantly after striking the key, to depress 
the pedal so that each tone should gain 
its proper reénforcement and be prolonged 
until the next one comes in turn. Hence 
it becomes necessary to drop the pedal— 
release the dampers—in other words, to 
lift the foot, when the keys are struck. 
Thus it will be seen that the foot action 
must be actually just the opposite of that 
of the fingers, hands, or arms, as the case 


may be. This opposition of action is what 
is often called ‘‘syncopating the pedal.” It 
requires a quickness of movement at the 
ankle joint which can be gained only by 
special practice. In order to acquire this 
facility the thought and effort must be 
directed first of all to the wp-movement of 
the foot, since this must be simultaneous 
with the down action at the keyboard. 

The following four exercises may be 
practiced with the pedal, at the piano, or 
on the floor, away from the instrument. 

The sign J signifies, Pedal down; the 
sign 4 signifies, Pedal wp. The figures 
indicate the counts. Each of the exercises 
will be practiced with the metronome and 
with the speed graduations, M. M. J = 60 


to 100; 120 to 144; 176 to 208, pro- 

gressively. 
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The fifth exercise is to be played with a 
free arm. The metronome will be used at 
J = 60 to 200; and at the same time the 
time should be counted aloud and crisply. 
Each of these exercises should be repeated 
several times. 


Ex.5 
a Written 


All of these exercises afford an excellent 
opportunity for practice in acquiring a 
a freedom of the hand on the wrist, in 
the use of the quick up-touch action of the 
forearm at the wrist, from a_ position 
slightly below the key, holding the finger 
well formed to meet the resistance of 
the key. Other single fingers may be 
used instead of the fifth, to develop their 
firmness in the curve of the fingers and 
hand back to the wrist. 


Ex.6 
M.M.¢ = 60 - 200 
Written 
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Ex.7 
M.M. d= 60-200 
Written 
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All of these exercises may, and sh 
be transposed into D-flat, D, E-flat, 
so on. 

Ex.8 


MM. d = 60, 100, 144, 176,200 
a Written 
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Use also the following alternation 
chords, in the same manner as the pré 
ing exercises. 

Ex.9 
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The following pedal study is intend 
be done by the left hand throug 
Preferably the second finger will play 
melody, with the use of the pedal 
tain the melody and to give the 
effect. The markings are purposely | 
ted, in order that the necessary inde 
ence in the application of the fores 
principles may be acquired. 


Ex.10 
Lento assai e cantabile 
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CHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONOUCTOR 


Che Importance of (Correct Gempo 


rT MAY APPEAR a singular fact that 
the most elemental principles of musi- 
cal interpretation have to be taught over 
over again. While the layman may 
ily accept such instruction, or may un- 
tioningly accept whatever interpreta- 
may be presented for his hearing, those 
stand most in need of such instruction 
the musicians who are actively engaged 
nterpreters—such as conductors, teach- 
and recitalists. 

ne could reasonably assume that a 
ip of conductors and teachers might 
n almost absolute agreement regarding 
proper interpretation of any classical 
commonly known composition. Yet 
ould be quite astounding to find the 
rsity of opinions which might exist in 
'a group regarding the tempi of any 
n composition of an extended and in- 
ite nature. 

professional musician once wrote to a 
known New York critic a letter of 
re reproof for his having the temerity 
ind fault with the tempi employed by 
rtain noted conductor in the perform- 
of Beethoven’s “Eighth Symphony.” 
; complainant stated that at a recent 
ic festival he had sat beside another 
; York critic who had harped much 
1 this same subject of tempo, as if it 
a matter of the gravest importance! 
; critic seemed to think tempi to be 
first phase of an interpretation to be 
red and evidently held the opinion 
\othing else could be quite right if the 
were wrong. 


upon a critic and requested that the 
ve a talk with his conductor. “Ac- 
to your newspaper reports, he 
to have something the matter with 
po. I wish you would try to find 
what it is.” The innocent air of 
ger is many times reflected in the 
rned attitude of musicians under- 
the responsibility of interpreting 
the inspirations of great composers. 
ty of them fempo is a, subject de- 
of but slight consideration—to 
mere playing of notes is often 
nount importance. Let us then 
some of the reasons why music 
and great conductors make such a 
f the subject of tempi. 


- The Composer's Ideas 


ser desired a slavish adherence to 
mic markings—these are em- 
at the beginning of each movement 


r an idea as to the average speed 
the music should move. In mili- 
ions a cadence of one hundred 
y-eight steps to the minute is 
For perfect marching, an exact 
ig tempo must be maintained, 
thing desired in the perform- 
honic and concert music is 
y precision. 

composer conceives a melody he 
as proceeding at approximately 
rate of speed. It is this pace 


manager of an opera company once | 


which gives it a certain character. The 
only sure method of making known this 


pace is that of employing metronome 
marks, 
However, it must be conceded that great 


conductors and performers—those skilled 
in the art of interpretation—sometimes 
have better judgment concerning the tempo 
best suited to the character of a given 
melody than the composer—especially if 
the composer be not also an interpreter. 
It must also be noted that music editors, 
transcribers and others sometimes take the 
liberty of setting down tempo marks which 
are not in accord with the intention of the 
composer and which are invariably ignored 
by competent conductors. 

When, for instance, we find in an edi- 
tion of Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture a 
metronomic indication of 120 quarter notes 
to a minute in the opening Allegro we may 
immediately question the authenticity of 
the mark. A most precursory examination 
of the character of the movement will con- 
vince us of the incompatibility of the two, 
and we may be sure that Weber never 
placed this mark here. 


_Ex.4 


Con molto fuoco 


— 

Printed scores of Beethoven’s “Eighth 
Symphony” indicate for the Tempo di 
menuetto a mark of 126 quarters to a min- 
ute. Research has disclosed that: this indi- 
cation was not made by Beethoven and 
conductors have discarded it. 


Ex.2 


S BEEN said repeatedly that no~ 


y to serve as a guide—to give the. 


Wagner's Views 
N THIS CONNECTION 
ments of Richard Wagner are of in- 


terest. / Ree 
“We know that Haydn in his principal 


the com- 


later symphonies used the form of the 
minuet as a pleasant link between the 
adagio and the final allegro, and that he 
thus was induced to increase the speed of 
the movement considerably, contrary to the 
character of the true minuet. It is clear 
that he incorporated the Ldandler (a South 
German country dance in three-four time, 
from which the modern waltz is derived) 
particularly in the trio—so that with re- 
gard to the tempo, the designation ‘menu- 
etto’ is hardly appropriate and was 
retained for conventional reasons only. 
Nevertheless, I believe Haydn’s minuets 
are generally taken too quickly: undoubt- 
edly the minuets of Mozart’s symphonies 


‘in triplets for the violoncellos; 


are; this will be felt very distinctly if, for 
instance, the minuetto in Mozart’s “Sym- 
phony in G minor,” and still more that 
of his “Symphony in C major,” be played 
a little slower than at the customary pace. 
It will be found that the latter minuet, 
which is usually hurried, and treated almost 
as a presto, will now show an amiable, 
firm and festive character ; in contrast with 
which, the trio, with its delicately sustained 


Ex.3 


——— 


RP 


is reduced, as usually given, to an empty 
hurry-scurry. Now Beethoven, as is not 
uncommon with him, meant to write a true 
minuet in his “F major Symphony,” he 
places it between the two main allegro 
movements as a sort of complimentary 
antithesis to an allegretto schersando which 
precedes it, and to remove any doubt as 
to his intentions regarding the tempo he 
designates it not as a minuetto but as a 
tempo di minuctto. This novel and un- 
conventional characterization of the two 
middle movements of a symphony was al- 
most entirely. overlooked: the allegretto 
scherzando was taken to represent the usual 
andante, the tempo di minuctto, the familiar 
scherzo, and, as the two movements thus 
interpreted seemed rather paltry, and none 
of the usual effects could be got with them, 
our musicians came to regard the entire 
symphony as a sort of accidental hors 
d’oeuvre .of Beethoven’s muse—who, after 
the exertions of the “A major Symphony” 
had chosen “to take things rather easily.” 
Accordingly after the allegretto scherzando, 
the time of which is invariably dragged 
somewhat, the tempo di minuctto is univer- 
sally served up as a refreshing Ldndler, 
which passes the ear without leaving any 
distinct impression. Generally, however, 
one is glad when the,tortures of the trio 
are over. This loveliest of idylls is turned 
into a veritable monstrosity by the passage 
which, if 
taken at the usual quick pace, is the despair 
of violoncellists, who are worried with the 
hasty staccato across the strings and back 
again, and find it impossible to. produce 
anything but a painful series of scratches. 
Naturally, this difficulty disappears as soon 
as the delicate melody of the horns and 
clarinets is taken at the proper tempo, these 
instruments are thus relieved from the 
special difficulties pertaining to them, and 
which, particularly with the clarinets, at 
times render it likely to produce a “quack” 
even in the hands of skillful players. I 
remember an occasion when all the musi- 
cians began to breathe at ease on my taking 
this piece at the true moderate pace: then 
the humorous sforzato of the basses and 
bassoons 


Ex.4 


2S = 


S 
at once produced an intelligible effect; the 


short crescendi became clear, the delicate 
pianissimo close was effective, and the 
gentle gravity of the returning principal 
movement was properly felt.” 


Marking With Care 


ANY COMPOSERS rely | solely 

upon musical terms to indicate the 

speed at which their compositions are to 
be played but these are somewhat indefinite 
and are subject to many interpretations. 
The best evidence that metronome marks 
have real value is to be found in the scores 
of many contemporary composers. We have 
had a century since Beethoven’s death to 
reach a conclusion as to their effectiveness. 
The examination of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
score to “The Kingdom” discloses. how 
meticulously this composer has indicated 
the tempi at which he wished his music 
performed. At the beginning of the pre- 
lude (in common time) there is the tempo 
direction allegro maestoso. Shortly, there. 
is a change of speed—marked andante. This 
pace continues until the first vocal number, 
which follows the prelude without a break, 
but while we still have the four-four time 
continued the composer calls for a moder- 
ato, 76 quarter notes to a minute. Two 
pages later the pace changes to andante 


with an indication of 54 quarters to a 
minute. 
Composers, such as Sir Edward Elgar, 


do not indulge in careless and whimsical 
indication of the tempos for their music. 
In the planning of highly organized music 
they have a dramatic purpose in each 
change of speed and they do not always 
feel secure in relying upon the ordinary 
ritards and accelerations to secure the de- 
sired effects. They, consequently, employ 
metronomic time nuances with minor ritards 
and accelerations within their confines. It 
is by such methods that they impart vitality 
of expression to their music. 

No one would expect a conductor to 
beat time metronomically throughout one 
of these carefully marked passages. These 
great composers put in all the expression 
marks and, over and over again within the 
confines of a passage metronomed for a 
certain speed, we find inserted directions 
for ritard, ritenuto, accelerando, a tempo. 
The employment of such marks of tempo 
and of expression are far more profuse 
with contemporary than with past com- 
posers. 

Music critics do not demand of a con- 
ductor a mechanical measuring of bars, 
but théy do, quite rightly, expect that he 
will not play a passage at the rate of forty 
bars to the minute when the composer 
desires thirty. The difference between the 
two is often sufficient to rob the passage 
of its inherent dignity. On the other hand, 
playing the same passage at too slow a 
speed would serve to deprive the melody of 
its virility. 

These facts would seem to be obvious to 
the layman even, and of paramount con- 
sideration to the thoughtful musician. But 
a little learning is a dangerous thing and 
there are many who conceive their own 

(Continued on page 371) 
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THE STANDARD Music EXTENSION STUDY PIANO COURSE 


All of the Music Analyzed by Dr. Thompson will be Fownd in the Music Section of this Issue of The Etude Music Maga: 


IN THE ORCHARD SWING 
FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS 
Rhythm is the Alpha and Omega in this 
little number by Frederick A. William 
Play it in graceful, swinging style. The 
triplets in sixteenths are to be rolled off 
-ather than fingered. Do not release the 
-ases too abruptly since the last note of 
h phrase is a quarter note. Pedal mark- 
are clear and are to be followed im- 
icitly. Proper control of the pedal aids 
1 preserving rhythmical swing. The first 
1eme in B-flat major is followed by the 
econd in the subdominant E-flat major. 
The left hand accompaniment to the second 
theme is somewhat extended and will re- 


S 


quire a little left-hand-alone practice. Let 
an air of fun and excitement emanate 
rom this music, suggesting the light- 


heartedness of children at play. 


SERENADE VIENNOISE 

By EVANGELINE LEHMAN 

all of Miss Lehman’s music this 
Waltz Serenade is graceful in style 


LAKe 


+4] 
LITtLe 


ind. contains charming bits of melody. 
The opening theme is in the minor and is 
be played con sentimento. Under no 


¢ ition should it be allowed to drag. 
fhe tempo is allegretto and the feeling of 


on should be present at all times. The 
ond theme lying in the key of the tonic 
najor runs along in thirds for the most 


characteristic of Viennese waltz 
The tempo of this theme is some- 
than that of the first. Be 
careful to stress a little the first beat of 
measure, marked with the sostenuto 
ign in the music. Left hand chords are 
rpeggiated which adds something to. the 
sentimental character of this section of the 
omposition. At the last beat of measure 
48 the melody is picked up by the left hand 
and carried until measure 52 is reached 
‘ter which the right hand picks it up once 
more. The short Coda brings the piece to 
1 close very quietly on the broken chord 
of A minor. 


ht 
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POINSETTIA 

By CuHartes E. OverHOLT 
Written in the style of a Mexican dance 
this composition of Mr. Overholt’s calls 
for marked accents, graceful phrasing and 
nice distinction between Jegato and stac- 
cato. All of these things contribute to the 
color and rhythm which should be para- 
mount in interpretation of the dance form 
wherever found. Play this music at mod- 
erately fast pace subject to rubato which 
may be used freely within bounds of good 
taste. The staccatos and repeated notes of 
the first theme should be played with wrist 
staccato alternating with well articulated 
finer legato as indicated by slur signs. The 
first section is in A minor and the second, 
beginning measure 49 is in F major. The 
same contrasting staccato and legato effects 
are evident in the second section as in the 


first. Cleave to the rule which prescribes 
that the pedal is to be used with care. The 
most careful work of the hands is too 


often undone by careless use of a foot on 
the sustaining pedal. 


PRELUDES OP 3 NOs 2 
By S, V. RACHMANINOFF-FRANZ 

The C-sharp minor Prelude of the great 
Russian composer and pianist Rachman- 


inoff is probably the most popular composi- 


FOR “[EACHERS 


AND STUDENTS 


A Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 
By Dr. JoHnN THOMPSON 


tion for piano ever written. Nearly every 
beginner on the piano hopes some day to 
play it. Not to delay the realization of 
that ambition too long and realizing that 
the original offers hazards to the budding 
pianist, Tue Erupe presents this simplified 
arrangement which is very playable and 
retains a surprising amount of the “big- 
ness” which makes such an appeal in the 
original. The key is here changed to D 
minor for obvious reasons and the chords 
have been reduced in stretch to fit the 
compass of small hands. Let the opening 
motif, the first three notes, toll its tragic 
message fortissimo, as in -the original. 
This piece is sométimes called “The Bells 
of Moscow” and the title is not inappro- 
priate. There is the clangor of bells 
throughout the first theme and the restless 
milling of church going throngs in the sec- 
ond section. A suggestion to piano students 
is to hold the third note of the opening 
motif—D—for four full counts before en- 
tering the next measure. Not one per- 
former in a hundred observes this important 
point. The note is most often held for 
only half its value, and the nobility of the 
opening announcement which is heard over 
and over throughout the first section is thus 
destroyed. 

The second section is more agitated in 
feeling than the first, the opening notes of 
each triplet in the right hand carrying the 
melodic line in octaves. This section be- 
comes more and more turbulent as it. pro- 
gresses and approaches a terrific climax as 
the opening motif is again reached in 
measure 44. From here on both the motif 
and accompanying chords are played pesante 
until measure 53 is reached where the 
dimuuiendo begins and remains in effect 
until the end which closes pianissimo. Use 
pedal as freely as possible without blurring 
for sostenuto passages. 

This simplifed version should bring 
pleasure to young pianists and afford fine 
preparation for performance of the original 
at a later date. 


MARCH OF THE CANDY DOLLS 
By Victor RENTON 


It sounds somewhat banal to suggest 
that a march should always be played in 
strict time. This one should have the time 
factor so emphasized as to sound stiff and 
brittle, thus suggesting the jerky, me- 
chanical-toy march of the candy dolls. 
Break off the staccatos sharply making the 
most of the few legato phrases which are 
interspersed. True to band march tradi- 
tions we find the “trombones” carrying the 
theme in the second section in A minor, 
beginning measure eleven. Also in true 
march tradition the Trio appears in the 
subdominant key and is more lyric in char- 
acter than the preceding sections. The 
trumpets blow a lusty fanfare in measure 
37 and 38 and lead back to a repetition of 
the Trio. The title and general style of 
this little number will doubtless make a 
distinct appeal to youngsters, and it will 
find a welcome place on recital programs. 


FROM AN OLD GARRET 
Composer Unknown 
Arr. by MARGARET ANDERTON 
Many Erupe readers will doubtless rec- 
ognize this old air as one long familiar to 
them. It is from a manuscript found in old 
newspapers in the garret of a very ancient 


house in Manheim, Germany. It is un- 
signed and the composer unknown. Per- 
haps he was young and too modest to set 
himself up as a composer. A charming 
thought and a quality conspicuous by its 
absence in our age when young composers 
usually write name and opus number on 
the page before a manuscript is near com- 
pletion! That it is of the vintage of the 
seventeenth century does not seem open to 
doubt. The composition is obviously a 
gavotte and while the writer has not seen 
the original manuscript he is aware that it 
was the fashion to begin gavottes on the 
third quarter even in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It would be interesting to know if 
the original really begins on the first quar- 
ter as in the present edition or whether 
this is the result of many arrangements and 
rearrangements over a period of time. Be 
that as it may, the version in THE ETUDE 
this month is very pianistic and lies com- 
fortably under the hands. The middle sec- 
tion is in musette style-—a popular treatment 
of the earlier gavottes. The musette was 
a musical instrument with a drone bass 
similar to that of bagpipes. The drone 
effect is produced by the repeated C in the 
left hand throughout the second section. 
Play this music with the delicacy and style 
associated with the graceful steps of the 
gavotte. The tone should be rather light, 
keeping in mind the fact that the instru- 
ment of the earlier days was the harpsi- 
chord, not the piano. For purposes of ef- 
fect the last six measures might be played 
with all the resonance of the modern piano. 
This affords a striking ending for this 
music of another day which has so bravely 
withstood the test of time. 


EXCERPT FROM SONATA, 
ORSON @ wel 
By L. VAN BEETHOVEN 


In this fragment as in all Beethoven 
sonatas careful consideration of dynamics 
is absolutely imperative. Note that the 
opening four measures consist of nothing 
more or less than the C minor triad. If 
however they are played with due regard 
to the markings of the text they become at 
once impressive and lead in to the inverted 
dominant ninth chord played forte in meas- 
ure five with intention. From this point 
the opening rhythmical figure is repeated 
and leads in turn into a peaceful fragment 
(five notes of the C minor scale descend- 
ing) which is repeated piano and once again 
forte in octaves. Note the accents, which 
are very important, on the third quarters 
of measures 14 and 15. The triplet figures 
appearing in measures 17 to 21 form a 
bridge which leads back to the opening 
motif at measure 22. Beethoven here pro- 
ceeds to build upon this figure and attains 


a very striking climax in measure 28. At _ 


measure 32 take care to give enough 
resonnance to the E-flat in the tenor to in- 
sure its being heard as it sustains its way 
through the next three measures while the 
right hand introduces a new melodic figure 
in the soprano. A new theme in E-flat 
major appears in measure 56 against a so- 
called Alberti bass—the name given this 
particular form of broken chord accompani- 
ment. Treat this piece orchestrally. That 
is, imagine it to be scored for the different 
instruments of the orchestra and try to 
approximate the color values of woodwinds, 
brasses, strings, and so on. 
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SARABANDE FROM SIXTH 
ENGLISH SUITE } 


By Jowann SEBASTIAN BacH 


The sarabande is a stately dance 
popular in England, France and S| 
Authorities differ widely as to its or 
Some claim the dance was invented ir 
sixteenth century by a dancer named Z 
bande whilst others connect it with 
Spanish Sarao (a dance entertait 
Still others claim an oriental origin f 
sarabande, basing their conviction on 
Persian words ser-band, which was a r 
given to a certain division of a mus 
tune. However that may be there is n 
ing oriental about its use as the slow m 
ment of a suite as developed by Europ 
composers. This, from the Bach “S: 
English Suite” is a very fine exam 
Play it with broad sostenuto, mak 
marked tonal contrast between the p: 
marked solo and those marked tutti. — 
Burmeister has done a very nice piece 
editing in this arrangement and if t 
indications are faithfully followed the | 
former cannot fail to approximate the i 
interpretation in all essentials. 


PRELUDE, OP. 28, NO. 10 @ 

By F. Cuoprn f 

This beautiful Prelude of Chopin's | 
sents an ideal study in modulation for 
serious and analytical minded student. — 
ginning as it does in E major the mod 
tion is put into effect almost immedi 
and the melody flows through one key a 
another until a beautiful and _ stirrin 
max is reached at measure eight whi 
key of A-flat is announced in full, sor 
chords only to fade back into E maj 
more in the next measure. How skill 
Chopin achieves this modulation! By n 
ing an enharmonic change (A-flat an 
flat to G-sharp and D-sharp) a diss 
on the dominant chord of E is p 
and a smooth gliding transition takes { 
in two chords from the rather distant 
of A-flat to E major. The melody lie 
the upper voice throughout and shot 
over the broken chord accompanime 


RIDING ON THE HAY TO MARI 
By Irene RopGers g 

A piece for Juniors with the meloc 
the left hand throughout. It is to be 
with a good bouncing swing, the | 
legato and the right hand detache 


CROSSPATCH 

By Mary Larnep 

This little piece of Miss Larned’ 
interesting study in rolling five-note 
and cross hand playing which sho 
terest both teacher and pupil. It 
help a youngster to develop style 
dom if he is required to toss the k 
the keys with a certain abandon. 


BLACKIE 

By Rosert NoLtan Kerr 

A novelty on the black keys. | 
number is really in G-flat although 
with the C major signature. It affo 
cellent practice in acquainting a pup 
the use of the fourth and fifth fing 
black key passage playing. 9 


(Continued on page 378) 
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‘ork for Various Ages 


| read Tup Erupp regularly, and 
‘ive much benefit from it. 

I have a pupil of seventeen just 
rting with me, and I would like 
nv advice as to the choice of ma- 
ial. This boy has been very clever 
school, and is enthusiastic over 
no study. He has lots of time to 
ictice, since he is through school 
d living at home. He took lessons 
en he was about twelve, but has 
d none since, so that he is almost a 
sinner. His last work was in the 
ook For Older Beginners,’’ which 
med hard for him. 

‘ould you suggest material for this 
| that would be suitable; also for 
_ brother of nine years who is now 
‘ing lessons from “Music Play for 
ery Day’ ?—Mrs. J. E. G. 


1c books which you mention, I should 
th the older boy, especially: “Tech- 
r Beginners,’ by Risher; ‘Short 


in All Keys,” by Williams; “Book 
Jer Beginners.” 
r the younger boy has _ finished 


- Play,’ you might put him on the 
» which follows it, entitled “Happy 
n Music Play.” He could then pro- 
vith the “Two and Twenty Little 
.” by Helen L. Cramm, which you 
4 hand. 

e the older boy shows so much in- 
and has plenty of time to spend on 
isic, I advise you to start him ona 
xtended course, which he can follow 
‘ouzh the various grades, and which 
rnish him with a solid foundation for 
advanced work. I have in mind 
ws’ “Standard Graded Course of 
ys in Ten Grades. Starting in Book 
is course, he could pass rapidly over 
t few pages—which will give him 
review of what he has alrealy ac- 
and then take up his regular 
Exercise 47. After this he can 
the prescribed work, occasion- 
an extra “piece” of the right 


hnical Exercises and 
Studies 


er going through major and 
scales in different forms several 
is it mecessary to continue 
the pupil play these at every 
our ? 


; A’ few spupils are studying 
( eo and Philipp all at one 
you recommend any other 
for finger 
anything lacking? 
follow these ?—N. 


independence, if 
And what 


are three principal forms of 
4 material, at our disposal, namely : 
yer exercises, scales, and arpeggios. 
has attained reasonable com- 
all three of these, it is well to 
this command by alternating his 
them. Thus, assuming that he 
first half hour each day upon 
may divide the time as follows: 
work, 10 minutes; (2) scales, 
(3) arpeggios. 10 minutes. 
as may be practiced in a differ- 
Memethuisen kh 2-35.23, 1; 
4 and so on. In this manner, 
ceives an equal share of atten- 


al technical studies, you 
order of difficulty) : Brauer, 
Studies in Velocity, Op. 15”; 
61” (four books) ;: Cramer, 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer. 


“30 Selected Studies (von Biilow).” 

Studies which combine technic with musi- 
cal interpretation, beginning with about 
Grade 4 and proceeding into the highest 
grade include the following: Heller, “Op. 
47” and “Op. 46”; MacDowell, “Twelve 
Studies, Op. 39”; Foote, “Nine Etudes, Op. 
27” ; Chopin, “Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25”; 
Rubinstein, “Six Studies, Op. 23”; Liszt, 
“12 Etudes d’execution transcendante.” 


Piano, or Violin, or Both 


I have a little girl eight years old, 
who has been studying both piano and 
violin since she was four. She loves 
music and even tries to compose. Her 
teacher tells me that she has a per- 
fect ear for the violin, splendid 
rhythm, and a retentive memory. 

I would like your advice as to her 
studying violin and piano at the same 
time, or alternately—piano for a few 
weeks, violin an equal time—or try to 
give a little time each day to both. 
She would like to know both; but I 
do not want to crowd her by attempt- 
ing the impossible. So far music 
has been nothing but a pleasure to 
her, except that she does not like to 
play in public. 

Do you consider a knowledge of 
piano an essential to good violin play- 
ing ?—Mrs. O. W. E. 


Do every thing in your power to foster 
her enjoyment of her music. Variety, you 
know, is the spice of life. For that reason, 
it seems to me wise for your little girl to 
concentrate on one instrument at a time, 
changing to the other every few weeks, 
whenever the first or> becomes “stale,” and 


- whenever she can take up the instrument 


which has been resting with renewed vigor. 

On no account should I urge her unduly 
to play in public, but would wait until she 
is ready to do so, of her own accord. But 
let her hear others play as often as possi- 
ble; and no doubt she will ultimately feel 
inspired to follow their example. 

While it is not absolutely necessary for a 
violinist to be able to play the piano, such 
an accomplishment is undoubtedly greatly 
to his advantage. Equally so, I may add, 
is a “working knowledge” of violin playing 
valuable to a pianist. 


@orrelating the Hands 


I have been a piano student for 
about five years; but there are two 
difficulties which I} seem unable to 
overcome, namely ; (1) not being able 
to bring the left hand in with the 
right at the required time (which 
causes me to stop and start again), 
and (2) the uncertainty of reaching 
the notes in the bass when my right 

hand is busy, unless I keep watching 
that part of the keyboard—which 
causes my sight reading to be inaccu- 
rate, along with being behind the 
tempo marking. 

ould it be aasisatie for me to quit 
the study of the piano, and start the 
study of some other instrument with 
less technical difficulties ?—L. L. 8. 


The surest way out of your difficulty 
consists in slow practice, and plenty of it. 
Since the left hand is especially trouble- 
some, concentrate on that, and learn to 
play the left-hand part of everything that 
you study before the right-hand part is in- 
troduced. In this way, you will come to 
put your mind on the fundamental har- 
monies, instead of merely on the “tune.” 

And when you feel prepared to unite the 
hands, begin by sounding each note or 
chord first with the left hand, then with 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


the right, and finally several times with the 
hands squarely together. 

To play the piano well is no vange mat- 
ter; but this is true of any worth while 
instrument. Keep up your courage, there- 
fore, and persevere bravely until victory 
crowns your efforts. 


Exercises for Weak Wrists 


My wrists have always been weak: 
and I have lately suffered from a 
slight sprain which my doctor be- 
lieves to be the result of excessive 
tiring in practicing the piano. Can 
you advise me as to any exercises to 
improve this condition ?—M. T. 

Ieadvise you to avoid working hard on 
any exercises that tend to emphasize the 
strain of which you speak. Practice five- 
finger work for short periods at a time, 
keeping the wrists nearly an inch above the 
level of the fingers, and the fingers rather 
close to the keys. 

Especially good in your case are exercises 
that gradually expand the hand, while the 
five-finger position is generally maintained. 
In the following sequence, for instance, one, 
and only one finger, skips sideways over 
one key at each repetition of the two-meas- 
ure figure: 


5 
1. gee recat , 


ete. 
The above figure may readily be adapted 
so that the break comes between fingers 1 
and 2, 2 and 3, 4 and 5, instead of between 
3 and 4, as prescribed above; also the se- 
quence may be continued for three or more 
octaves. The figure may be applied also 
to the left hand. 


Playing the Left Before the 
Right Hand 


I have a pupil who at all times 
plays the left hand before the right. 
This trouble is especially noticeable 
when both hands play chords, and 
when they should be sounded abso- 
lutely together. How can this be 
avoided ?—R. B. 8. 

Try the device of having him play pas- 
sages or even an entire piece by sounding 
each note with the right hand slightly before 
the corresponding note with the left, in 
other words in just the reverse of his 
ordinary procedure. Perhaps the very ab- 
surdity of the result will lead him in the 
future to a more careful correlation be- 
tween the hands, especially if you follow 
this ‘“wrong-side-to” practice by having the 
two hands play slowly, but exactly together. 


A @eacher’s Advancement 


I started teaching in 1925, when I 
was in High School, and have taught 
ever since; but experience is still 
lacking, and I would like to know 
what you would recommend for my 
own advancement. I want to become 
a good, reliable teacher, and always 
to have ready information to impart 
to my pupils. What should I do? At 
present I am studying Clementi, Mos- 
cheles, Bach, also various pieces. I 
would like to know how to teach 
these, without groping around.—Mrs. 


S. N. 

In the first place, continue your own 
daily piano practice, studying representa- 
tives of the great masters—Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
especially Chopin. But be sure to fortify 


such work by detailed and annotated read- 
ing of pedagogical books, such as “How to 
Teach,” by Strayer and Norsworthy; 
“Musical Interpretation” also ‘First Prin- 
ciples of Pianoforte Playing,’ by Tobias 
Matthay ; and my own, “What Every Piano 
Pupil Should Know. ” For historical study, 
I may suggest my “Piano Music: its Com- 
posers and Characteristics.” Keep in touch 
with what is going on in modern music by 
reading articles in THe Erupr, or from any 
other available sources. With plenty of 
ambition, your musical knowledge and 
ability should grow rapidly! 


Piano and Gheory 


Ilow soon should 
taught in piano study ? 


Harmony be 
O. BE. 


The study of Harmony should be closely 
joined to regular piano work, and should 
be prepared for as soon as scales are 
started; in other words, almost from the 
very beginning. The explanation of scale 
structure, indeed, involves the study of in- 
tervals, from which proceed the common 
chords, with their various positions. Thence 
we pass on to chords of the seventh and 
ninth, non-harmonic tones, finally to the 
various species of modulation. 

For a small textbook which the piano 
student may keep continually on hand and 
bring to his weekly lessons, I suggest 
“NMiusic Theory for Piano Students,” as 
presented in “The Music Students Piano 
Course (Books 1 and 2).” Or, for a text 
of a more general nature, but equally clear 
and practical, I refer you to “Harmony 
Book for Beginners,” by Preston Ware 
Orem, which has been described as “a har- 
mony book without mystery.” For a more 
advanced, but thoroughly practical work, 
that deals also with the harmonization of 
melody, consult “The Student’s Harmony,” 
by Orlando A. Mansfield. 


©horoughness in 
Fundamentals 


To a pupil who has been taking 
lessons for a year and four months, 
and who has studied John Williams’ 
first books, I have just now given 
Book I in the Presser series, entitled 
“Beginner’s Book.’ Of course, when 
her mother read “Beginner's Book,” 
she thought that her daughter was 
not progressing, and wondered why 
she was not given Book 2. 

In doing what I did ,I thought that 
after getting the fundamentals, she 
was now ready to start putting these 
into practice—so I had her commence 
on Book 1, thinking that perhaps 
300k 2 would be too much of a “leap” 
for her. I wanted this “leap” to be 
gradual. 

Is my psychology correct in think- 
ing as I have ?—S. M. 


Yes, I think that your psychology is per- 
fectly good, and that the parent will under- 
stand and appreciate your attitude if you 
explain it to her. Show her that with such 
a thorough foundation, her daughter will 
doubtless be able to progress with more 
rapidity, and with better understanding of 
her work. If, meantime, you occasionally 
introduce some attractive little, pieces, she 
will be more encouraged. You are correct 
in feeling that “leaps” in music are dan- 
gerous; so that one cannot be too careful 
in preparing every step of the way. Re- 
member the favorite motto of the frontiers 
man, Davy Crockett: “Be sure you're right, 
and then go ahead!” 
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Addison, “Ohe Spectator,” on Eighteenth 


Joseph 
English 


into 
on 


INVESTIGATION 
\ddison’s comments 
music, as made in “The Spectator,” 
‘rs a strange mixture of nationalism, 
judgment, and ignorance. Neverthe- 
reports of contemporary music are 
both in themselves and as a 
basis of comparison with conditions of 


A 


ess. his 


The fashionable world of the early Eight- 
eenth century found the opera one of the 


smartest places at which to appear. Per- 
haps interest in the social aspect was 


greater than in the musical performance; 

and for that reason conditions arose which 

Addison felt an intelligent English audi- 
should have discouraged. 

One of the first criticisms he made of 
the opera was concerning its staging. Along 
with the taste for elaborate dress and lav- 
ish display, that characterized this period, 
fondness for complicated stage 
scenery. The customary representations 
of hills, houses, or rivers, on painted can- 
were improved upon by the addition 
of real trees, brooks, and bubbling foun- 
water. In one opera innumerable 
birds were let loose to flit about the scen- 
ery and lend a realistic atmosphere; but 
were not so easily controled and ap- 
peared in scenes where their presence was 
almost ridiculous. So many birds were 
used in these performances that some were 
never recaptured but nested permanently in 
the high ceiling of the theater. 


ence 


came a 


yas 


tains of 


they 


Exotic Fashions 

rEXHIS INCONGRUOUS mixture of 

real stage properties with the sug- 
gestive representations offended Addison’s 
sense of good taste. For though he may 
been an admirer of artificiality in 
the polished society to which he belonged, 
in art and in judging men he disliked any- 
thing not genuine. He comments face- 
tiously on plans for bringing a cavalcade 
of horsemen on the stage and assures the 
public that, at the rate such absurdities 
were progressing, it would find a genuine 
orange grove growing on the stage at the 
performance of the next opera. 

The elaborate displays and anachronisms 
of the French opera were even worse than 
those in England; as, for instance, Pluto 
courting Proserpine as a dandy of the 


have 


French court traveling in a coach and 
pair. These things, which Addison had 
seen in “that merry nation,” were, like 
their ridiculous fashions in dress, quite in 
keeping with their volatile natures. ut 
what could be excused in a Frenchman 


was unnatural and therefore foolishness in 
an Englishman. 

As a matter of fact, there was no Eng- 
lish opera then. Although French influ- 
ence had replaced the Italian in, literature 
and entirely dominated the field of dress 
and manners, the opera of Addison’s day 
was Italian. In 1707 “Arsinoé” was pro- 
duced in England; and though he speaks 
of it as their first Italian opera, it was 
composed by Thomas Clayton, in the Ital- 
ian manner. Then followed a series of 
Italian operas which thoroughly fascinated 
the English public, but which Addison 
called “elaborate trifles.” These were first 
sung by Italian companies; but, as Eng- 
lish singers became trained in the new 
art, they were introduced among the Ital- 
jans and the audience was regaled with 
opera sung in two languages. Since the 


- gersandserv- 


(Century Tylusic 


By E. Lorine PETERSON 


English per- 
formers were 
usually given 
minor roles, 
kings and 
princesses 
addressed 
one another 
in Italian, 
and English 
was reserved 
for messen- 


ants. 

This bit of 
history was 
given by Ad- 
dison, he 
said, so that 
posterity 
might mar- 
vieliat thie 
stupidity. of 
otherwise in- 
telligent 
Englishmen 
Smititeran S 
through 
hours of a 
drama. with- 
out under- 
standing one 
word of it. 
Moreover, 
the very idea 
of opera was - 
ridiculous to him; and, if perfectly frank, 
many people would admit as much today. 
There is, undeniably, something laughable 
about actors singing every word of a con- 
versation or, as Addison says, shouting to 
the high heavens something supposedly 
whispered in a secret place. If the great 
Piccoli’s definition of singing as “speaking 
with melody” had been applicable to Eight- 
eenth century opera, Addison might have 
had less occasion for criticism. But, unfor- 
tunately, opera for that day was not partic- 
ularly melodic, nor were music and libretto 
synchronized as well as one might have 
wished. The chief purpose of the composer 
was to give the soloists a chance to display 
their skill and to dazzle the audience; so the 
opera was replete with recitatives, roulades 
and coloratura fireworks. However beauti- 
ful in themselves, these are scarcely an 
equivalent of speech and good acting in 
drama. Addison felt the incongruity and 
lack of depth which has made these operas 
obsolete to us. 

B3ut his prophesy that Italian opera 
would soon be passé in England .was not 
so well founded, for two hundred and 
twenty-five years later finds us as stupid 
as our ancestors and still enjoying drama 
sung in a foreign tongue. In addition to 
Addison’s evident reason for objecting to 
opera in Italian, we wonder if, in mascu- 
line fashion, he was not prejudiced against 
it simply because the lovely feminine 
world was so intrigued by it. 

It is quite natural that the gay and 
charming women of his day would be en- 
thused by the novelty of the art and the 
passionate fire of Latin singers. (There is 
a parallel today in the worship accorded 
movie heroes by many women and the cor- 
responding distaste most American men 
have for them.) But what difference did 
it make to women in 1710 whether or not 
they understood the opera? It gave them 


JOSEPH ADDISON 


an emotional 
thrill and an 
added oppor- 
tunity to dis- 
play their 
fans and 
laces. In fact 
Addison be- 
wails the ap- 
parent truth 
that it had 
become fash- 
ionable to 
prefer every- 
thing foreign, 
no matter 
how ridicu- 
lous or infe- 
rior it might 
be. He sug- 
gests ironic- 
ally that 
opera ought 
to be sung 
in Greek so 
only a few 
musty old 
sch ola res 
could appre- 
ciate it. Then, 
since no one 
could under- 
stand. it, it 
would be in 
the very 
height of 


fashion. And style makes the world go. 


The Translator’s Problem 


OWEVER, a few women, who had 

not “spent more time adorning the 
outside of their heads than the inside,” 
must have joined the protest-of Addison 
and other good Englishmen; for soon 
opera in two languages gave place to those 
translated entirely into English. Still Ad- 
dison was not satisfied and perhaps with 
more justice than in the former case. He 
was sufficiently an artist to see that music 
written to fit Italian words did not always 
fit the same thought expressed in English. 
For instance, a line in Italian—“and turned 
my rage into pity,” is translated into Eng- 
lish—“and into pity turned my rage.’”’ The 
melody remains unchanged and the notes 
expressing rage in the Italian, fall neces- 
sarily to the expression of pity, in the 
English version. This difficulty still ex- 
ists in many translated songs, where the 
musician often finds intensely dramatic mu- 
sical climaxes coupled with meaningless 
words. What we really need are better 
translators. 

There was yet a more fundamental rea- 
son for the ineffectiveness of Italian opera 
sung in English—the fact that a given bit 
of music may not always express the same 
thing. Addison noted, outside of the dif- 
ference in passions of the two peoples, a 
marked difference in the tone of the two 
languages. The Italian is more explosive 
and expanded than the English. To illus- 
trate, he said that in the course of an 
opera the English audience would think 
from the tone of voice that one singer was 
insulting another, when in reality he was 
merely asking the time of day. However 
exaggerated this case might be, all sing- 
ers will admit the vast difference between 
the character of our terse, clipped English 
speech and the round, open vowel tones 


followed a decline of opera in Englat 
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of the Latin languages, with few conso na 


The National Art 


OR THIS REASON, Addison f 

both words and music for their oj 
should be English. If people must | 
opera, they should keep the grace of 
Italian style, but suit it to the En 
language. He hoped someone. woul 
for English opera what Lully had- 
for the French, when he borrowed ~ 
the Italian, but kept the French ge 
But Addison probably did not know 
French is a very difficult language in ¥ 
to sing. (It is true that, even today, Fr 
songs are high-pitched, as are their pis 
to suit the peculiar nasal quality of 
’speech.) Nor could Addison realize 
opera in Italian would persist for centt 
because Italian is the language of 
though artists with genius have shown 
English can be beautifully sung. 

The adjustment of music and words 
apparently not arrived at very sati 
torily, for when Purcell composed 
music for Dryden’s “King Arthur,” 
was ordered to keep the musical ch 
ters independent of the action of the sf 
Here was an English theme, in Eng 
with supposedly English music, just as 
dison might have wished; and yet 
sult was neither good opera nor § 
drama. Later, when Wagner lessenec 
importance of the individual singer 
substituted marvelous stage settings 
stupendous orchestral effects. But 
Eighteenth century did not have the 
fall back upon; and, except for th 
cently revived “The Beggar’s Opera,” 


A Wise Propagandist 
NOTHER of Addison’s content 
however, was well founded whe 
claimed that English music was 
rooted out. His intense feeling of 
tionalism was alarmed at the news 
Swiss organist coming to London. 
London did not already have excelle 
ganists! The English people need 
realize the beauty of their native n 
and Addison courageously wrote a_ 
paper in defense of the old ballad “ 
Chase.” In another he recommend 
“Two Children of the Woods.” 1 
ballads were the delight of all the 
mon folk in England; and, since 
nature and emotions are universally 
same, he claimed that all who wer 
spoiled by affectation could ap 
them. We can imagine how some 
who took pride in their affectation 
that this time Addison was getting } 
trifle too common. But his advice | 
teresting in view of the fact tha 
revival of music in a nation has he 
inception in an interest in and love 
own folk music. Again, his advice 
more musically sound than he may 
suspected, Sid. 
‘In the field of sacred music” 
great need of improvement, althoug 
was the special inducement of the | 
of word and thought. As before, A 
the scholar appeared; for he noticed 
the solemnity and warmth of the 
tongue, on which the sacred music of 
tian lands was based, was s 
transferable into the English la 
proof of this he cites the confu 
(Continued on page 37 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


LE ETUDE 


IN THE ORCHARD SWING 


ar the gleeful exclamations of the children in the orchardas they suddenly come upon the old 


ext turn!” 


swing suspended from a high but sturdy limb. 
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Op. 158 


FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS, 
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are well exemplified in ¢ 
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, qualities which so clearly identify the music of Viennese composers, 
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g wild in the tropics you cannot comprehend the flashin 


g piece in Latin American style. A free use of rubato is su 


g beauty which the composer evi- 
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FROM AN OLD GARRET 


GAVOTTE AND MUSETTE 


e torn o]d manuscript from which this is transcribed, has laid for uncounted years tiedup ina bundle of dusty old newspapers in the garret of a 
turies-old house in Mannheim, Germany. That it is of 17th century origin seems undoubted. Grade 4. Composer Unknown 
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EXCERPT FROM SONATA 


Beethoven's early piano works gave evidence of his orchestral leaning and the sonata from which this excerpt is taken was truly prophet 


fame he was later to achieve in the symphonic form. 
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. FROM THE SIXTH ENGLISH SUITE 


he year 1717 Bach took up his residence in Céthen,where he had been appointed conductor of the court orchestra. 
his new and stimulating environment he composed the greater portion of his secular music, including the French and English suites. 
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By ANNETTE 


Tip young teacher, to be successful, 
nid have the cooperation and interest of 
‘hothers of her pupils. There are a 
mer of ways in which the mother may 
F definite assistance to the teacher. 
ehhould see: 


() That the child has an uninter- 
/ rupted practice hour regularly 
each day. 

That the child’s entire lesson is 
prepared in advance, no assign- 
ment being omitted. 

That efforts be taken at home to 
remedy and improve the grades 
submitted on the report card. 


Ts 


1 eal 


ito the first, the mother can easily 
Bide an hour for practice and after 


fiz that hour, see that the child is not 
fibed during that time. She may ask 
Hiends not to call her on the tele- 


during that period; the parents of 
ild’s playmates may be tactfully 
to keep their children at home while 
and Anne are practicing. If there 
ther child in the household taking 
, that child can be requested to an- 
iithe doorbell and to receive all visi- 
§juietly. When the second child’s turn 
} piano comes, the first one should 
the same duties to insure him a 
ractice hour. 
! second can best be achieved by en- 
Zing the mother to accompany the 
once a month to his lesson. Here the 
may explain the importance of the 
ete lesson fulfillment, and also what 
hlare commonly included in the child’s 
iment. At such a time Mother can 
‘jainly, and perhaps without prejudice, 
fa. child talks, plays, and in gen- 
\\behaves at a lesson. Impress upon 


ecording of this set is of the latest. 
°ul Hindemith is one of the most im- 
composers of our day and a fine 
ayer. His music is outstanding for 
ty and logical growth. In _ his 
String Trio” (Columbia set 209) 
jintains a basic tradition. In this his 
‘| clearly shows that it stems from 
oven. However its originality and 
nity are irrefutable. The perform- 
f this work and the recording are 
ie. Mr. Hindemith plays the viola 
ere, thus lending authority to the 


is much pleasure to be derived 


he ground-bass B-flat, D, C, F. This 
continues throughout the waltz. In 
41-44 and other measures follow- 


@Ghe Dyother’s Part 


LINGELBACH 


the child the importance of having Mother 
read off each item in his assignment two 
or three days before his lesson to see if 
he has it fully prepared. Note the studio 
motto: “Repetition makes perfect, but ne- 
glect does not.” 

The third item explains itself. Most 
mothers will do this, but some will not, 
and the teacher, however well meaning, 
can do very little about it. The majority 
of mothers can do a great deal in im- 
proving the grade of a child’s lesson, once 
they become genuinely interested, and most 
of them respond very readily to friendli- 
ness and personal interest on the part of 
the teacher. When any new point is in- 
troduced into John’s lesson, call up his 
mother and explain this new item to her. 
Extend invitations to the parents to attend 
both the lessons and the meetings of the 
children’s music club. Visit the different 
mothers and explain how pleased you are 
with So-and-So’s progress, and stress the 
necessity of his practicing more for the 
next pupils’ recital. Such visits foster re- 
spect and liking on the mother’s part; they 
demand some time from the teacher’s rou- 
tine, but a young teacher, with a small 
class, cannot afford to overlook these op- 
portunities for friendly relations. During 
the first two or three years, the young 
teacher gains most of her pupils from the 
recommendations of the pupils and par- 
ents, and there must be a goodly number 
of them to increase her standing. For 
the most part, it depends entirely upon the 
mother whether the child will continue his 
musical studies or not; therefore, it be- 
stirs the ‘teacher to gain and hold the 
mother’s liking and admiration. You may 
never know or understand your pupil until 
you have met his mother, 


Records and Radio 


i 
. (Continued from page 334) 


from Heifetz’s performance of Mozart’s 
“Violin Concerto in A Major” (K219) 
(Victor set M254). It is not that Heifetz 
reaffirms the emotional content of this 
music in a. new or striking manner, but 
the fact that he plays it with rare purity 
of tone and technique. 

Recommended recordings: Bach’s 
from Third Suite,” and Gavotte from 
“Unaccompanied Violin Sonata No. 6,” 
played by Stringed Orchestra, direction of 
Sir Henry J. Wood (Columbia disc 
7324M ); and Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhap- 
sody,” played by Minneapolis Symphony, 
direction Eugene Ormandy (Victor discs 
1701-02). 


“Air 


Organ Point or Pedal Point 


(Continued from page 332) 


E im ae 


The Basso Ostinato, by A. Arensky, has 
a remarkable continuous ground-bass, con- 
sisting of two figures ascending and de- 
scending. These run through six measures 
before they return to the original meter. 
This motive must be always well marked. 
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sure coordination of the voice and 

breath action is the finest investment 
that a talented student can make. Free- 
dom and flexibility must be the corner~ 
stones upon which the singer’s technic is 
built. Beauty of tone is the reward of utter 
freedom in the vocal movements. Auto- 
matic response of the voice to the inspired 
but fleeting thoughts of the singer results 
in calmness and sureness that make con- 
tinued artistic progress a certain process. 
This automatic response comes only with 
complete release of the vocal movements. 

The following studies are simple, straight- 
forward devices of proven value in effecting 
vocal release. The vocal freedom and con- 
sequent ease of mind, resultant from their 
mastery, will repay the singer tenfold for 
the time and effort expended on their study. 
There is absolutely no limit to the degree 
of freedom of movement and beauty of tone 
that may be acquired and kept in the sing- 
ing voice, by their use. 

One of America’s greatest authorities in 
music education and vocal affairs recently 
remarked that tenseness in the singer’s lit- 
tle finger would cause tenseness in the 
We know certainly that tenseness 
to any appreciable degree in the body of the 
singer is automatically communicated to 
the vocal muscles, thus causing sluggish- 
ness and depression, and hampering the ac- 
tion sufficiently to make the singer show 
effort and to rob the tone of beauty, 
What, though, is more important to the 
singer than a voice that responds flexibly, 
and with grace and readiness, to any de- 
mand that he may make upon it? This 
rt of vocal freedom means that the 
er’s intelligence and musical astuteness 
have full play, that the face is free to 
express visibly what the voice is express- 
ing audibly, and that the body is free to 
move, if need be, without endangering the 
progress of the voice. 


"Tx: SPENT in gaining a flexible, 


voice, 


ran 
can 


Studies in Vocal Release 
Study I. 
Stand with the back to a wall.- Be sure 
that the heels, the hips, the shoulders and 


head, are lightly touching the wall. Be 
alert, serious, composed. Keep sober. 
Stand gracefully. Sing quietly. 
Ex.1 
= Ay t 
6G e = == e <- | 
<< aenae eS a eae 

No © nay nah 

Name the day 

Row ray rae 

Read to Mec == 


_(N.B. Do not strive for placement. Sing 
lightly, in little more than a whisper.) 
Repeat on pitches higher and lower than 


the one given, each time sustaining the last. 


tone exactly ten beats. Be systematic! 
Sing each of the exercises six times, be- 
fore going to the next, 


Study IT. 


Release the voice and develop automatic 
breath control through flexible body move- 
ments. , Stand erect, body lightly poised in 


Edited tor June by 
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the position of “attention.” Let the right 
knee bend slightly, shifting all the weight 
of the body to the left foot. Move the 
hands from their natural position at the 
sides to a position about eight inches from 
the body, with the palms of the hands to- 
ward the front. Next, let the right knee 
straighten as the body stretches lightly to 
its full height. Let these movements be 
extremely flexible and light, and free from 
exaggeration. Now, make the movements 
rhythmically in the order in which. they 
have just been given. Count 1-2-3-4. On 
number 1 bend the right knee; on 2 turn 
the palms of the hands front and move 
them out laterally to a position about eight 
inches from the body; on 3 let the right 
knee straighten, bringing the body erect; 
and on 4 whisper nah. Repeat now more 
rapidly as you would a setting up exercise. 
1, bend knee; 2, turn palms of hands front; 


3, straighten knee; 4, sing nah............ 
Count aloud and move as gracefully as 
possible. 
Ex.2 pp° 2 
A r 
— = 
BRE iN nay nah === 

Do not go 

Bye. and bye 

See the sea 

No no no 


Sing each sentence six times sustaining 
the last word. Do not try to place the 
tone. Surrender to the influence of the 
natural body movements. Let the voice 
sing. Let it sing sanely and seriously. 
Pronounce the syllables simply. 


Study IIT, 

While singing to studies number I and II, 
you no doubt have noticed a change in the 
behavior of your breath action. A caution 
here may prove helpful. Do not take a 
conscious breath, The movements, which 
have been outlined, will induce a breath 
action that is entirely unconscious and 
which will become automatic through con- 
ditioning and repetition. Keep the body 
flexible and graceful; and move in the 
easiest way possible. Correct your posture 
by standing with the back to the wall be- 
fore beginning the following study. Do 
ns study in the strict rhythm, as number 

Ih 

Stand at attention. Number 1, bend right 
knee (or left); 2, turn palms of the hands 
to the front and let the hands move out 
eight inches from the body, laterally; 3, 
rest; 4, straighten the right knee (or left) 
and bring the body gracefully erect; 5, 
rest. Do the movenient now as you would 
a setting up exercise. Count silently on 1 
and 2; sing nah on 3; count silently on 4; 


and sing ah on 5. Ready: as follows: One 
— Two Nah —— Four Ah, 
Ex.3 pp pp 
ven! cT 
4 2 (3) 4 (5) 
Nah ah 
rah ah 
yah ah_ 
lah ah 


Studies in Uocal Release 


By Ciare JoHN THOMAS 


‘the body into free, graceful 


“a position at the sides, 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer’s Etude” complete in itself 


Let the movement be graceful and light 
but informal. Sing lightly and smoothly. 
Let the breath action alone. Be patient 
and serious. Make no attempt to control 
the voice through local effort in the throat, 
mouth, or on the lips. We are working 
purely for vocal release, for a condition 
of free activity at the throat and through- 
out the entire body. Before one can assert 
himself and put intensity into the voice, 
the necessary coordination and endurance 
must be built up by steady and progressive 
conditioning of the vocal action. 

Sustain the last tone exactly six beats. 
Sing mezzo voce. Keep the body lightly 
poised during the sustained tone. Do not 
fidget or shift the weight to the other foot. 
Sing soberly and with emotional stability. 


Study IV. 

There are at least three distinct benefits 
to be gained from the exercise here given. 
First, it furnishes us something to occupy 
the mind, so that really unconscious vocal 
action is made possible; second, it brings 
movement, 
making the vocal functions free; and third, 
it acts as a tonic to the vocal action, mak- 
ing for precision and accuracy as well as 
freedom. 

In this study count out the first three 
beats of the measure with a movement on 
each count, and then sing the four six- 
teenth notes on the fourth beat of the meéas- 
ure. The nah falls on the first beat of the 
next measure, and it is to be held exactly 
three beats. On count 1, bend one knee— 
either one; on count 2, move the hands to 
with the palms - 
of the hands 
is little more than a turn of the wrist 
of the right hand to the right, and the 
wrist of the left hand to the left); on 3, 
straighten the bent knee and let the body 
stand lightly and flexibly balanced; on 4, 
sing, giving the notes their exact value. 
The rhythmic element in these exercises, 
although a little difficult at first, will be 
found extremely valuable in freeing the 
vocal action. 


Ex.4 


No nay Noo nee Nah 
Ro ray roo ree Rah 
Lo lay loo lee Lah 
Bo bay boo bee’ Bah 
Po pay poo pee Pah 
Do day doo dee Dah 
Go gay goo geeh Gah 
Mo may moo mee’ Mah 


Sing each exercise three times before 
going to the next. Sing soberly. Let the 
voice be serious and dignified. Be calm. 
Do not permit yourself to hurry. Stand 
gracefully, and sing gracefully. Keep in 
mind that we are not concerned just at 
present about power, but about release, and 
about vocal freedom. We are condition- 
ing the voice to function smoothly and with 
precision. A sense of suspense should run 
through the entire study. A condition of 
balance and poise must be preserved during 


forward (the movement - 


the time that the voice is in action. 
centrate on what is being done. Be 
and watchful. Surrender to the pr 
of an alert, flexible condition throug 
the body. 


Study V. 
The movements in this study 
same as in number IV. We will e 
“exercise to develop the ability to pr 
correct vocal conditions over a 
length of time. Do not get excited i 
breath supply seems exhausted. 
soberly, and keep the condition a 
throat consistent, by maintaining the 
position unchanged and flexible. Su 
your courage to keep free from pani 
to let the vocal movements be free 
conscious effort. Depend upon the ge 
poise and flexibility. of the body to i 
free action in the voice. Do your 1 
to heighten the condition of grace and 
in the body during the use of the 
Your efforts in this direction cannot | 
beneficial. Let the legs, the arms, the 
and the neck grow increasingly 
during the movements and during 
ing of tones and words. 


No nay noo nee nah-No nay | noonee 
Lo lay loo lee lah- Lo lay loo. lee 
Ro ray roo ree rah-Ro ray roo, ree. 


Sing each group “of syllables 

six times before going on to the 
e 
‘Si tudy VI. 

The following study is extremely | 
to do and most valuable in bringin; 
further release. Not only will the 
experience a freeing of the vocal : 
but also he will be conscious of a 
effect, which will result in greater p 
in tone and in vowel formation. 
will at once be higher and of a pur 
ity. That is, the resonance of th 
and face will be more complete, an 
will be sustained with more per 
tinuity and a more even textu! 
singer should experience - a sen 
creased dexterity in handling t 
and with this a warmer and more 
tone quality. 

Success in this study, as in a 
will depend on the student's cou: 
placing all responsibility for conti 
ment or form, upon automatic vy 
Make no effort to control cons 
voice. Allow the voice to sing sp 
ly. Be impersonal and sober 
Follow the movements with a 
matter-of-factness. Remember 
futile to throw yourself into spiri 
until the yocal action has been conc 
to a high ‘state of perfection. D }o- 
dismayed by the utter simplicity 
movement. 

Plan of Study: Stand proudly ere 
the entire body as flexible as possib! 
the right (or left) knee. Let be 
move forward from the sides 
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ess in Music is easy—it 
nerely the adding each 


x, each month, a little 
> knowledge, a little more 
through properly direct- 
udy and training. Thou- 
s of good musicians are 
ding still—are “in a rut” 
cause they have gone as 
1s their training in music 
permit. 


iis your case? If so, then 
solution is a simple and 
one. More money, great- 
ecognition, higher posi- 
; are ready and waiting 
you, just as soon as you 
ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 
30 years this great Musical 
nization has been helping am- 
is musicians help themselves. 
isands of letters from enthusi- 
students and graduates testify 
€ great value and profit of our 
cal training. 

QuUr spare time, right in your 
home, and at a trifling cost, 
can gain a musical training 
will be the best and most 
table investment you have 
made. 


ND FOR FULL DETAILS 
IND SAMPLE LESSONS 
—FREE 
u are really ambitious to suc- 
in music; if you have faith in 
self, by all means clip the cou- 
ind send it back. We will send 
full details of our wonderful 
e-Study Method of musical 
ing, and also a number of 
le lessons from the course 
sed. Send today. 


ersity Extension Conservatory 
1525 E. 53rd Street 


. A-25 Chicago, Illinois 
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me Study Method, and also 
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full details of your remark-_ 


hands meet in front, as though you were 
holding a double-handful of coins, we will 
say. Straighten the bent knee as you con- 
tinue to hold the hands in exactly the same 
position. When the body is erect allow 
the voice to sing. 

Familiar syllables are used so that the 
student may give his entire attention to 
gaining greater release and gracefulness 
in the tone producing mechanism. Learn to 
enjoy the ability to keep the same position 
without becoming nervous or fidgety. Court 
flexibility and a lithe condition in the entire 
body. 


Ex.6 


SS 


Ro ray roo ree rah, 
Lo lay lah, 


SS = 


nah 
rah 
lah 


No 
Ro 
Lo 


62-3 


No nay 
Ro ray 
GOs lay: 


With the same notes, use these phrases 
and sentences: 

She never told her love. 

Let prudence be our guide. 

No never, never, no. 

Return the book, my dear. 

Upon the shining sea. 

Upon this gentle bank. 


nay noo nee nah, 
ray roo ree rah, 


lay loo lee lah, loo lee 


noo 
roo 
loo 


nee 
ree 
loo 


Keep the hands in the position of holding 
a double-handful of coins. Hold the hands 
rather low. Intensify the balance and 
poise of the body. Let there be no change 
in the position until the tone has entirely 
ceased. Do not be misled by the extreme 
simplicity of the exercise. It will be 
found to be a powerful device for lighten- 
ing the vocal action. Work systematically, 
slowly, soberly, do not hurry. 

Transpose the exercise higher or lower 
covering as much range as is comfortable. 
In singing the sentences begin with the last 
note of the second measure of the study, 
and sing the phrase twice in succession on 
a single breath. 


Study VII. 

Stand lightly and gracefully erect. Let 
one knee (either one) bend slightly, and 
let the arms hang flexibly at the sides, with 
the backs of the hands toward the front. 
Now, starting from this position, raise the 
arms and straighten the knee, simultaneous- 
ly. Let the arms move on up gracefully 
and flexibly until the hands are over the 
head. When the arms are directly over 
the head, let the hands part and continue 
on down laterally until they reach the posi- 
tion from which they started. Do not take 
a breath. The movement will induce that 
unconsciously and automatically. 

Do not rush at the tone. Do the move- 
ment several times before attempting to 
sing. Study to complete the movement 
with entire flexibility and gracefulness of 
movement. Let the , arms move with 
extreme lightness and) grace. Keep the 
muscles of the abdomen and back in a 


flexible condition. The purpose of the 
movement is to restore naturalness and 
tonicity in the vocal action. 

The study is of particular value to singers 
with throaty tone, or tone lacking in in- 
tensity and floating quality. First restore 
the condition of naturalness and simplicity 
in the body through the movement, then 
bring the voice into action. Sing when the 
arms have reached a point on a level with 
the eye. Keep the arms moving and the 
body lightly poised, as the tone is begun. 
Begin softly. Let the arms continue until 
the cycle of movement is finished. The 
body should be erect; the back straight at 


all times. 
Ex.7 
=a 
(SSeS SSS 
No nay nah No nay noo nee nah 
Ro ray rah_ Ro ray roo ree rah 
Lo lay lah Lo lay loo lee lah 
Study VIII. 


Stand gracefully erect and alert, with 
one knee slightly bent and the arms at the 
sides with the backs of the hands toward 
the front. Let the hands move up as in 
study number seven, the knee slowly 
straightening as the hands and arms move 
to a position directly over the head. When 
the hands are directly over the head, poise, 
as though ready to pounce. Maintain this 
attitude and intensify the poise and alert- 
ness of the body as the tones are sung. 
Anticipate the tone by letting the body and 
arms move stealthily, as though you were 
silently creeping up to surprise some one. 

Do not let the body stiffen or flinch as 
you begin to sing. Sing softly at first, and 
keep the body lightly poised. Stand per- 
fectly still as you sing, with the arms raised 
over the head as though you were creeping 
up to surprise some one. Anticipate the 
emotional studies that follow, by using 
your imagination, and pretending an actual 
situation where you creep up behind a 
friend and place your hands over his eyes, 
to let him guess who it is. The attitude 
need not be overdrawn or exaggerated, and 
the movement and the pose at the end of 
the movemént should be entirely natural 
and graceful. 


Ex. 8 
————— 
No nay. noo nee nah 
Now the day is done. 
Ro ray roo ree rah 
Read the rhym - ing rune 
b 
== = = 
Ah - 
An - gels bright and fair. 
Rah 
See the shin - ing sea. 


This study, like number seven, is of tre- 
mendous value to singers with throaty 
voices, poor diction, or dull tone. Trans- 
pose the study up and down by semitones, 
to suit the individual voice. 


Selecting the Uocal Geacher 


By WiLiiAM D. ARMSTRONG 


TuE first consideration in offering advice 
to vocal students is the choice of a teacher, 
a rather difficult and delicate problem. 
However, the student will make no mistake 
in judging teachers in accordance with the 
quality of work done by their pupils in 
general, showing preference for the teacher 
who has had charge of the voices of suc- 
cessful students from their first lessons. 

They should not allow themselves to be 
influenced from a monetary standpoint. 
Should three or more lessons per week with 
a successful teacher be beyond their finan- 
cial allowance, they should take fewer les- 
sons rather than place their voices in the 
care of a less competent teacher. 


The most important factor toward prog- 
ress is the start. It is to the future of the 
voice what the foundation is to the building, 
which, if proven defective, will necessitate 
the pulling down and rebuilding of the 
whole structure, and just so often as the 
foundation proves faulty, just so often will 
rebuilding be necessary. 

A correct vocal foundation paves the way 
for uninterrupted progress and assures 
economy, while an inferior foundation 
makes rebuilding and added expense a ne- 
cessity. We have been through the mill, 
hence we speak from experience. 

—The Musical Leader. 
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CHARM YOU AT sMoOUR. BES T 


LEARN TO BE 


CHARMING 


A BOOKLET 
“You 


at Your Best” 
WITHOUT COST 


jg ke mucH Charm _ have 

you? Just what impression do 

you make? Grade yourself with 

Margery Wilson’s ‘‘Charm- 

2 Test.” This interesting self- 

analysis chart reveals your 

personal qualities by which 

eee others judge you.The “Charm- 

est,” with Miss Wilson’s 

Booklet, “You at Your Best,” will be sent to you 

without cost or obligation. This offer is made to ac- 

quaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s 
personalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance 
of this distinguished teacher, you learn the art of ex- 
quisite self-expression—how to walk, how to talk, how 
to acquire poise and presence, how to project your 
personality effectively—to enhance your appeal in 
every way. Margery W ilson makes tangible the elusive 
elements of Charm and gives you social ease, charm- 
ing manners, finish and grace. 


MARGERY WILSON 


America’s  Au- 
thority on charm. 
Personal adviser 
to eminent women 
inallwalksoflife. 
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From Eunice Skelly’s famous Salon 
of Eternal Youth in N. Y. comes 
this miraculous treatment for 
wrinkles . . . crows’ feet . flab- 
by skin. What a thrill to feel “‘old 
age lines’’ actually being erased 
and “‘lifted’’ from your face and 
neck! Her Intensive Rejuvenating 
“BROWN MAGIC’’ does the work. 
After each treatment, friends will 
marvel at your youthful appearance, 
Send $1.00 for 6 complete treat- 
ments. (Check or M. O., no cash un- 
less registered. C.O.D. if preferred) 
EUNICE SKELLY’S Salon of Eternal Souths rhe 
Park Central, Suite W9, 56th St. & 7th Ave., ‘N.Y. 


Improvement Guaranteed 
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OR FESTIVALS and other special 
occasions, the use of an orchestra in 
the accompaniment of certain parts of 

the church service adds an_ interesting 
supplement to the organ. When judiciously 
applied, an orchestra also furnishes an in- 
creased incisiveness to the choral and con— 
gregational singing, together with colorful 
effects, whether it be used in combination 
with the organ or, on occasion, by itself. 
The chants, responses, and on are 
best left to the organ, the orchestra par- 
ticipating in the hymns, anthems, and other 
large numbers. For a small body of singers, 
a quintet or quartet of strings may be 
sufficient, a cornet—or trumpet— 
being held in reserve for special effects, the 
16’ pedal registers of the organ (p to mf) 
supplementing or replacing the contra bass. 
For a choir of larger size, some wood- 
wind may be added, according to the nature 
of the music performed and the balance 
of accompaniment required, the organist 


so 


found 


then being careful to avoid the use of such 
registers as are imitative of the wind in- 
struments employed. An exception to this 
may sometimes be made in the case of the 
4’ Harmonic Flute, the organ pedal being 


when needed, as_ before. 
These provisions mean that the organ tone, 
combined with the orchestra, will 
consist mainly of flute quality, it being, of 


commissioned, 


W I len 


prelude as a very definite part of a 
church 
phasized. 


"Ti IMPORTANCE of the organ 


service cannot be over em- 
The prelude that is aptly chosen 
and well performed will be the means of 
creating, at the very start of the service, a 
devotional atmosphere that otherwise might 
never be reached. At the same time a pre- 
lude chosen at random, and all too often an 
atrangement of some secular composition, 
no matter how well played, cannot fail to 
create an atmosphere most unsuitable for 
divine worship. 

There are of course any number of pieces 
suitable for this purpose; nearly all the 
slow movements from the standard organ 
sonatas, for instance, fit in beautifully ; and 
such works as the Merkel Adagio in E are 
most helpful in creating the right atmos- 
phere. But at present we are especially in- 
terested in the chorale or hymn tune type 
of piece which seems preéminently suitable 
as an introduction to a church service. 


The Hymn Tune Basis 


HERE IS nothing more powerful in 

creating the right devotional atmos- 
phere than the performance on the organ 
of an artistic piece of music based upon one 
of the hymns to be sung later in the service. 
That this type of music is becoming more 
and more popular with organists is attested 
to by the fact that more than a fourth of 
the organ pieces published here and in Eng- 
land during the past two years have been 
pieces based on hymn melodies. 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


he (Church Orchestra 


By WILLIAM REED 


course, understood that the organ phrasing 
and all dynamic markings conform approxi- 
mately with those in the orchestral parts. 

The make-up of a church orchestra being 
regulated by the number and volume of 
voices to be accompanied, the following 
suggestions may be regarded as serviceable. 
Although the schemes are not arbitrary in 
detail, the principles on which they are 
based may be relied on for practical pro- 
cedure. 


For a Cuore or 25 To 35 Vorces 


A string quintet; a cornet, or trumpet, 
kept in reserve. 


For A Cuore or 35 To 55 or 60 Voices 
1st Violin—2 Contra Bass—l 


2nd Violin—2 Flute—1 

Viola—2 Oboe—1 

Violoncello—2 Clarinet—1 (a 2nd) 
Cornet—2 


It is to be noted that in this last scheme 
the clarinet is to be employed more fre- 
quently as a harmonic than a melodic in- 
strument; also that the cornets, when com- 
bined, are to be used mainly as horns. 


For A Cor or 55 or 60 to 80. Voices 
lst Violin—3 Flute—1 
2nd Violin—3 Clarinet—2 (1st 


Viola—2 and 2nd) 

Violoncello—2 Oboe—1 or 2 

Contra Bass—1 Bassoon—1 
or 2 Cornets—2 


In case of a still larger number of voices, 
the last named scheme can be expanded by 
the addition of more strings, a 2nd horn, 
and a tenor trombone, an important con- 
sideration to be kept in mind being the 
adequate nourishment of the inner parts, 
without undue thickening. 

For the purpose of a specially marked 
accentuation, drum effects may be some- 
times suggested—for single, not repeated, 
notes—by an organ pedal register, added 
to the pissicato of the string basses, the 
compass of the tympani (F-F) being al- 
ways observed: 


Ex.1 
> 


+— 


1 


a short roll being made thus: 


Ex.2 


Pp tonf 
a, === =! 


should be 


but such resources 
employed. 


sparingly 


@he Ideal Service Prelude 


By Rotanp DiccLe 


Quite often it is possible to frame a serv- 
ice in the tune of a hymn suitable to the 
season, or type of service, not only by play- 
ing a prelude piece based on the tune of the 
hymn to be sung during the service but also 


by using the same piece with a contrasting 
registration as a Postlude. For instance on 
the Sunday nearest the Fouth of July my 
Fantasia on Materna was used as the pre- 
lude, leaving out the Finale of the piece; 


’ Console of the Organ of Passau Cathedral (Bavaria), the largest church organ 
in the world. It has two hundred and eight speaking stops controlling sixteen 
thousand, one hundred and five pipes. 


: THE ETO 


When cantatas are performed, orche 
parts usually may be obtained fro 
publishers of the works performed. O} 
wise, a certain amount of arranging 
be necessary, especially for the wood-j 
and brass. Hymn tunes, service setti 
anthems, and so on, may be read by 
strings from the printed copies, 
marked. 

A movement played by the orchi 
alone is always acceptable as an inter 
A short string movement is particul 
suitable for the purpose, always provi 
of course, that the selection played b 
a sufhciently restrained nature. Fin 
fects are obtainable through a combine 
of the organ and the brass. 

The position of the orchestra req 
some thought. The players should 
within visible control of the organist, | 
erably at one side of the singers, or 
tributed on each side of the organ con 
An open recess is also useful. 

If an organist is also a violinist, or 
even a “bowing acquaintance” with s 
matters, he may find within his cor 
gation a sufficient number of string ple 
to furnish a foundation for an or 
Preparatory work with these strings 
vary his activities and afford plea 
without adding. in an appreciable 
his regular duties. 


during the service America the Beat 
was sung to the tune Materna; the 
postlude the complete Fantasia inclt 
the Finale was employed. 

The origin of the Hymn Prelude 
back to the time long before the orgam 
used as an accompaniment to the s 
of the choir. It was customary to 
certain verses in the hymns to the 
and congregation while other verses 
played upon the organ, the organist 
his powers of invention to embellist 
tune in any way he thought fit. It y 
until about the middle of the sevent 
century that the organ took its place a 
leader of the choir and congregation 

Since Bach’s time nearly all comp 
have added to this art form, which 
brought to such perfection by the 4 
Cantor. Brahms, Reger, Karg-Elert 
a host of others, have produced wor 
great beauty; but few of them, it is | 
regretted, are written on tunes kno 
America. It is therefore to present 
American and English composers thi 
must look chiefly for our material. 
there is a wealth of this kind of mu 
indicated by the writer’s private list 0 
hundred and fifty of these works 
on tunes known to American congrega 


The Serviceable Compositior 
HE BEST TYPE of chorale or 
prelude is that in which the tur 
be followed easily. Technical displ 
seldom needed, but musicianship 
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Wedd ing M C—5 
) Whoop ’Er ast "(March) G—3—4 


ital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 
Andante Finale, Lucia, D}h—6..Leschetizky 
At the County Fair, March, G—1 Martin 
Barbara, Waltz, C—1 Greenwald 
Barcaroile ‘‘Tales of Hoff.” C—2. Offenbach 
Big Bass Fiddle, The, C—1 Z 
Blue Butterflies, Valse Ca 
Butterfly, The, A—5. 
Cedar Brook Waltz, C— 
Curious Story, F—3 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C—1 
Fantasie Impromptu, Ctm—6 
Fuer Elise, Am—3 
Grand Marche de Concert, -Woll’haupt 
Ta Polka de Concert, Gh—5-6. . Bartlett 
Hark, the Lark, Tr., D}—6..Schubert-Liszt 
Heather Rose, F—2 Li 
Home Guard, March, F-2 ae of St. Joseph 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. Gh—4. .Dvorak 
il Trovatore, Fantasie, m9 . Verdi-Dorn 
In the Rose Garden, Melody, F—3...Lange 
Joyous Farmer, F—2 Schumann 
La Golondrina, The SRN ae Serradell 
La Paloma (The Dove), 
Lady Betty, Old English Dies: 
_ Lady Pompadour (Dance), 
- Largo (New World), 
» Little Fairy, Waltz, G—2 
’s Pet Waltz, G—1.:.. 
azurka, No. 2, Bh—4 
paslody in F, (Simp) i 
Peron: ght on the Hudson, D,—4—5. Wilson 
Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. La ae 
ae Blossoms Waltz, F—3 
Over the Waves, Easy, C—2 
Pizzicato rakes C—3 


“Beethoven 


ds, 2. 
chmitt’s Five ELiger Ex., Part 1. Schmitt 
pol Pictures, C—1 


Op. 2 
(abe the Double eae Eh- 
der the Stars and Stripes, E}—4. ooserale 
Up In a Swing, Reverie, A,}—4 
» Op. 56, No. 2, Bh—4 


ise 
Valse Triste, Op. 44, G—4—5 
“eed Bale j(Boupee Val.), D—4.Poldini 
owers, D—4....Tschaikowsky 
Watching the Solaters. G1. Hopkins 
Ways’ Jal chapel, F Wilson-Grooms 
Mendelssohn 


AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 
bel Sak separate parts for afore & Piano 
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Greenwald 


A— 
and Lilies, Valse, A—2. Greenwald 
(Melody), Op. 10, B—2....Massenet 
Son 1 v 


» numbers cannot be sold in Canada. 
Catalogue contains over 2,900 compo- 
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taste must be continually in evidence, if the 
playing of this type of music is to do what 
is expected of it—namely, to create an at- 
mosphere of reverence. 

With such a wealth of material, it is im- 
possible to give a list suitable to all tastes. 
Each organist, however, would have to 
select pieces written on the tunes used in 
his or her particular church. Such tunes 
as Rockingham, Darwell, Materna and St. 
Peter have been transcribed by a number 


of composers; while other less known tunes 
may be more difficult to find. However 
there should be little difficulty in finding 
pieces for almost every tune in use. There 
are also scores of short pieces, of from a 
minute to three minutes in length, that 
would be excellent for use during the offer- 


tory, music far better than the tinkling little 


pieces one so often hears’ during this really 
important part of the church service. 


©he Value of the Piano to the Organist 


By Russet, SNIvELY GILBERT 


that the piano has its value in their 

work, a consideration doubly impor- 
tant in view of the fact that practice hours 
at the organ are limited and expensive. 

Practice upon the piano can fill in many 
free moments and short periods of practice 
roll up mighty powers for the worker. 

But work on the piano should be done 
softly. Usually when an organist practices 
on the piano, the neighbors put cotton in 
their ears. During choir practice it may 
be necessary at times for an organist to 
thump the piano hard so that the choir 
may hear the piano above their voices 
(though better results will be obtained if 
both piano and choir are soft). But the 
choir does not figure in home work. The 
softer the organist practices upon his piano, 
the quicker he progresses. 

A firm but soft touch produces a tone 
that relaxes the mind as well as the body. 
Soft tones do not break the current of 
thought passing through the mind. 


G ti ther of the organ often forget 


Organ Music on the Piano 

HEN ORGAN music that is to be 

executed with one hand on the swell 
and the other hand on the great is played 
on the piano, the hands often run together. 
In this case if one hand is played an octave 
higher or lower, the difficulty is easily 
solved. 

Many organ students play right down the 
page and then repeat. Mistakes made at 
the first playing are usually repeated at the 
second playing with a few additions and 
faster tempo. Instead of indulging in such 
inefficient practice, one should pick out the 
difficult spots. The fingering should be 
written in. Then these places should be 
played in every octave on the piano. If one 
can play a passage in the bass and also 
high in the treble, one will also find no 
difficulty in playing it where it is written. 
Fear of the place is thus removed. 

The pedal part cannot be played upon 
the piano, of course. It is possible to so 
visualize the pedal board that one may sit 
at the piano and play the pedal part upon 
the carpet while playing the hands upon 
the piano. The piano pedals themselves 
are usually not used in practicing organ 
music. The student should learn to sing 
the pedal part softly,) while playing the 


hands slowly and softly upon the piano. 
Unless this is done most students fail en- 
tirely to hear the pedal part. 


Transposing 


NE OF our great women pianists once 

said that she never played a composi- 
tion in public until she could play it from 
memory in every key. 

Those who transpose by ear do so so 
easily that they sometimes slip into trouble. 
Those who have to work out the transpo- 
sitions mentally receive excellent drill for 
their pains. The transposing of hymns is 
a valuable study that may be engaged in in 
odd moments. Daily doses of a few min- 
utes each give the required power. This 
is work best done at the piano. 

The finest drill is to transpose a hymn 
at the piano without sounding a tone. Play 
upon the top of the keys and know through 
your mind and not your ear that you are 
correct. ; 

Another study that requires daily drill, 
the reading of the vocal parts of anthems, 
is work for the eye more than the hand. 
Odd moments of this work upon the piano 
will bring the desired results. When the 
student is able to play the four voice parts 
of-an anthem in proper time, he should 
then learn to play the three upper voices 
with one hand alone. Both hands must be 
drilled to play separately these parts. 

The time will come when the student, 
seated at the organ, will be on the point 
of leading the choir in some passage. Abil- 
ity to play the notes with one hand and 
foot while the other hand conducts is a 
necessity. There are times when the hand 
will also have to play the tenor note an 
octave higher. It is a difficult study. 


Preparatory Work Upon the Piano 


ODULATION, improvisation and all 

harmony work should be done 
(softly) upon the piano. Some students 
waste much valuable time of their organ 
period by doing these things upon the organ 
because they, as organ students, feel the 
piano is beneath them. 

Much sight reading and learning of the 
notes in new organ music can be well done 
(likewise softly) upon the piano. The piano 
is the friend of every instrumentalist. Only 
fools despise it. 


©Ghe Dynamic Hymn 


By Dr. Ernest MAacMiILtan 


Or att the features which go to make 
up our church services it is the hymns 
that most directly affect the average 
man in the pew. In many churches it 
is in the hymns only that he can take 
an active part, and it is largely in pro- 
portion to his active share in the service 
that he will feel himself a member of a 
congregation rather than of an audience. It 
is hardly exaggeration to say that next to 
the Bible, and in churches with a written 
liturgy in the prayer-book, the hymn-book 
is the strongest of external religious in- 


fluences. I have no hesitation in claiming 
that the emotional influence of hymn sing- 
ing far outweighs that of the majority of 
sermons. When I first made this state- 
ment some years ago, I found that it was 
in some cases misunderstood, not by 
preachers themselves, but by the laity. The 
most eloquent of speakers would be the 
first to realize that when the limits of elo- 
quence have been reached, the emotions 
demand an outlet in song. 
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Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O, 
No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


ErubE readers, going abroad for the music season, have and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 
urgently requested us to give them information regardin é 
wie . 4 1 8 5 . f hi . , Q. James A. Boylan, D.D., in his very in- church use, also some of orchestral ty; 
coming musical events, and in view of this demand, teresting article on “The Music of the Mass? so forth. 52 : ; 

" } i in the July Erupn mentions “a very simple nswer. Your letter is too lon 
THE ETuDE has prepared the following Calendar. i and dignified melody which we still possess’ swer in detail in this column. We 


to which the Credo is sometimes sung by the ever, printing the specification of 


JUN E congregation, notably at Lourdes. Can you and making some comments on it 
give me information as to who wrote this idea of giving information that will 

DATE PLACE EVENT “authentic” melody for the Credo and where prevent other purchasers from secu 

1-30 PRADA at © Capitan. ssctiee Use nnnt akey loliaeintisie sts Concerts it can be obtained? Also, can you tell me instrument of like specifications. We 


-. Gluck’s “Alceste.” Max Reinhardt, Dir. | where I can obtain information as to the use know of any builder who can. produce 
Mid. Soni ueuae tcical Competitions : of the dance in medieval Masses, a practice eifects of your organ with the material 
5 still continued, I think, at certain High Masses fied, such as a Trumpet 16’ an Bnglish 


1 ITALY, at Florence, Boboli Gardens.. 
-6 ENGLAND, <at] Bathe cnetat ne cakeenans 


1 vie 

1-2 GERMANY, at Freibufg Breisgatei-:.ccnec- te - occ Fifth Bruckner Festival at Seville in Spain?—B. 8. 2/3' and a French Horn 4’ from a 

1 (thru September) : A. ‘The music for the Credo is probably that rank of pipes. We have never hear 
GERMANY, at Ludwigsburg (Wuertt.)............ Castle Concerts known as No. 1 (Mode IV) to be found on Tythe Flute, and the stop is not 
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Masicali@ounel ihe theater See bt you ere ea Jubilate Deo, Silver ; Largo, Handel-Whi 
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+ GERD , it de : : the following specification can be secured for RERCEN GME hat 1 
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DATE PLACE EVENT Oboe 8 
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5-7 SWITZEREAND, “at” Basle. tenccnecmecae: canara Federal Singing Festival Tt lowatlon of che tioteibhent Mares Clee arorke Bas ; =8 
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judge the effects he is securing; a 
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Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from page 339) 


brilliant (?) theory as to interpretation 
without taking the trouble seriously to 
study this important phase of the musical 
art and the literature bearing upon it. They 
seem to entertain the idea that conductors 
should develop a wonderful and unusual 
conception of their own rather than to be 
subject to the letter of the law as conceived 
by Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms, and other 
masters. Their purpose might seem to be 
that of exploiting their own personality 
and ideas rather than to present true and 
faithful interpretations of the composer’s 
music. 


Regarding the March 


T HAS BEEN remarked that the ca- 

dence of a march for military maneu- 
vers is 128 steps per minute. For concert 
performance the pace of a march is slightly 
quickened. John Philip Sousa was not only 
the greatest writer of marches but was 
equally great as an interpreter of this style 
of composition. His tempo for march 
playing was invariably a pace of 132 beats 
per minute. It is at this speed that the 
true nature of a -stirring military march 


can best be given expression. Yet there 
are those who display such bad taste as 
to play these marches at a tempo of 150 to 
160 beats per minute—in which case they 
are robbed of their innate dignity and thus 
degenerate into mere circus galops. 

Going to the other extreme and playing 
a Sousa march at a pace of 100 or 90 beats 
per minute would be equally abhorrent and 
distasteful. This speed might be correct 
for the expression of a broadly sustained 
grand march, but a military march at such 
a speed would lose its last vestige of viril- 
ity and would be about as stirring in char- 
acter as a lullaby. 

If it is true that an erroneous tempo can 
so effectively rob a military march—one of 
the simplest forms of composition—of its 
inherent character, how much more may 
an injudicious tempo alter the meaning and 
character of a great symphonic poem, over- 
ture, rhapsody or symphony ! 

How may one arrive at the tempo which 
will best give expression to any given 
musical passage? Only through a careful 
study of the structure and character of the 
melody, together with such directions as 
have been given by the composer. 


Addison on T¥Cusic 


(Continued from page 342) 


arises in a literal translation of Horace, 
but which rarely occurs in a similar trans- 
lation from the Hebrew. Many people 
have likewise felt that the dignity of the 
language of the Bible is lost in French and 
even in Latin, when compared -with the 
English rendition. Since both the language 
and the emotions which give rise to sacred 
music are of the noblest, Addison felt the 
best talent should be devoted to the art. 
But, in an age when men were religious 
because it was the comfortable, respectable 
thing to be, rather than from deep personal 
conviction, church music might remain 
“pretty,” but not be particularly “sacred.” 


Mellowed Judgment 


EAR THE CLOSE of “The Spec- 
tator” career, Addison had either re- 
lented in his criticism of the opera or was 
being polite, for he mentioned the loss to 
London by the return to. Italy of Signor 
Nicolini. England was indebted to him for 
showing Italian music “in its perfection,” 
and “for his approbation of English opera 
that followed the greatest foreign masters 
of the art.” 
Otherwise it is strange to note that, ex- 


cept in the case of sacred music, which he 
admitted heightened religious fervor, Ad- 
dison was not a music lover, If one had 
time to waste on music, well and good; 
but, as an ennobler and refiner of human 
nature, it was inferior to many other arts 
and surely not to be compared with tragic 
drama. Music, though agreeable, he 
would, like Plato, banish from his repub- 
lic. Of course he was a literary man and 
lived in an age not musically productive 
in England; but to us, for whom music has 
become some sort of a cultural index, his 
statement is rather astounding. Accord- 
ing to Addison, music, like other arts, 
should conform to public taste and not 
seek to mold it. The ear of the ordinary 
man was, in his estimation, a sufficient 
judge of music. However one may doubt 
if Addison, who trusted the judgment of 
men so little in other matters and that of 
women not at all, would have left literary 
criticism to the wit of the “ordinary man.” 

So, in spite of his accurate and keen 
criticism, most of us are glad that Addi- 
son’s judgments of music were less effec- 
tively realized than were some of the 
prophecies he made of the manners and 
morals of his time. 


Some Pianistic Wisdom of Deppe 


By EucENeE H. ELLison 


Like many another teacher, Ludwig 
Deppe achieved a Victorian Era fame 
through the successful pupils he developed 
rather than from public exploiting of his 
own talents. Truth is that he himself never 
reached the blessed (?) state of virtuosity 
on his instrument. What he did was to 
bless the pianistic world with a group of 
true artists led by such brilliant stars of 
genius as Amy Fay, Emil Sauer and Don- 
ald Tovey. 

From their writings we quote these nug- 
gets of advice from their master: 

“Octaves are a most necessary part in 
the pianist’s technical equipment; and, al- 
though the wrist should be lose, the hand 
should be arched and very firm—the result 


being a bright, crisp tone.” 

“Do not strike; let the fingers fall.” 

“The pedal is the lungs of the piano. 
Take the pedal just after striking a chord, 
instead of simultaneously with it. This, in 
conjunction with a certain peculiar touch, 
gives it the effect of floating in the air.” 

“Your elbows must be lead, and your 
wrist a feather.” 

“Deppe’s principle of playing a scale is 
not to turn the thumb under, but to turn 
a little on each finger-end and thus prepare 
for the thumb in its turn, the thumb being 
kept free from the hand and slightly curved, 
and the little finger side of the hand well 
on the keys.” 

Great artists from this method grew. 
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HAT A BUGBEAR the very 

VV word practice has become. From 

first to last of a music student’s 
life, from earnest teacher and ambitious 
parents, the embryo Kreisler or Paderew- 
ski hears the despised word, morning, noon 
and night. “Practice makes perfect”; “Ge- 
nius is one tenth inspiration and nine 
tenths perspiration’; and similar clichés 
are heaped upon the heads of our students. 
“If you practice hard enough, you will be- 
come a fine player,” is the Promised Land 
dangled before the eyes of a chubby boy 
whose idea of Heaven is much more likely 
to be as a member of the All-Southern 
foot ball squad. 

Let us look into this matter of practice. 
There are many, many, earnest, hard work- 
ing students of music in our country—and 
very few fine players, proportionately 
speaking. If result is in proportion to ef- 
fort, why are results not greater? Has 
not every teacher had the experience of 
hard working students passed in 
leaps and bounds by a pupil who gives 
(apparently) the most casual preparation 
to his lessons? Something obviously is 
wrong with our methods of practice. What 
is it? 


seeing 


Vain Repetitions 

HE LITTLE TOWN of my child- 

hood was visited annually by three 
itinerant musicians, two violinists and a 
harpist. They played on battered steel 
strings and worse battered instruments, lu- 
gubrious tunes from the Italian operas, 
but to my childish ears, it was divine mu- 
sic. We would follow them all over town, 
sitting on the curb at each corner, while 
they ground out “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Martha” or La donna e mobile. As a 
violin student I would watch the first vio- 
linist’s “technic” with eager eyes. After 


HERE IS ALSO concert music for 

viola which has been issued only with 
accompaniment of piano. In this class fall 
the “Concerto in C minor” by Thomas 
Taglichsbeck (1867); the “Concerto op. 
1” by S. Riidiger, the Concertpiece by Leon 
Firket, “Concertino in C” by Arends, “Con- 
certo op. 20 in C”’ by Emil Kreuz, Con- 
certino Romantique in C by Niverd, the 
Concertpiece op. 19 by René Jullien, an- 
other by George Enesco (1908), two con- 
certos by Hugo von Steiner, and two, no. 
1 in F, op. 6, and no. 2 in B-flat, op. 57, 
by Gustav Szeremi. 

Some say Karl Ernst Naumann’s “Sonata 
in G minor,” published in 1855, was not only 
his op. 1 but also op. 1 of the sonatas for 
modern viola and piano. At any rate it 
is one of a group of four which approxi- 
mate that date, the others being A. Rubin- 
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Practice, or Playing? 


two or three years I began to realize how 
far from good their playing really was. 
Then came the thought, “These men play 
many hours each day. It has been a whole 
year since we last heard them, and instead 
of playing better with all that experience, 
they play worse, if anything. Can people, 
then, play day after day without improy- 
ing?” 

Later many instances of this same thing 
were noted—dance musicians, grinding 
away each night for hours, theater musi- 
cians with their violins in their hands, prac- 
tically all the time. If practice were the 
necessary thing, these men should rival 
Paganini! And then came the thought: 
These men were only doing over and over 
again that which they already could do. 
They were not practicing; they were just 
playing. And then and there I learned my 
most valuable lesson, that practicing and 
playing were two entirely different things, 
and that mere repetition was far from being 
practice. 

Do you realize that not more than 
twenty minutes of each sixty spent by the 
average pupil in practice actually bring 
results! ‘“What!”, you say, “Do you mean 
that that hour I sacrifice from play for my 
violin is two thirds thrown away?” Yes, 
that is just what is meant. Now, be hon- 
est with yourself. Is not this something 
like the usual procedure when you prac- 
tice? Your violin is taken out and per- 
haps a string is broken and you have no 
spare one. Do you take this as a good 
chance to practice high positions on the 
remaining strings, or do you decide to 
forego that day’s practice altogether? You 
will have to run up town to get a string 
and you might as well go to a movie while 
you are there. Well, well, this sometimes 
happens, you know. However, suppose 
all the strings are found intact, and (after 


By Ferice pE HorvaTH 


ten minutes spent in tuning) you start on 
your new etude. The first few measures 
go very well. Then comes a stumbling 
block, a difficult passage. You try it over 
a few times, draw a huge sigh, slip on to’a 
part that looks easier, swim valiantly for 
a line or so, and tumble into another hard 
spot. This one is skipped through with- 
out really studying the fingering or time 
and you play on through the etude as fast 
as- possible. By this time you are very 
“worn.” You recall some popular song 
everyone is singing and you try to fiddle 
it out by ear. Then you turn to a compo- 
sition you already know and play it through 
several times with gusto. This fills in a 
grand amount of time; the clock just whirls 
around. At this point you remember that 
your teacher has asked you to practice in 
front of a mirror. He, poor soul, wants 


you to check up on some technical error, . 


a crooked bow, perhaps, or a more flexible 
wrist stroke, but you cannot be bothered. 
You enjoy seeing yourself in the glass, so 
graceful and professional looking, and you 
play the well known composition with a 
great air of virtuosity. The practice hour 
is over and you leave in a self righteous 
glow of having done your duty. Now you 
ask me if you have practiced?) No! You 
might better have spent the time playing 
foot ball! 


The Cure 

Wee THEN, is to be stressed to 

help the average person make the 
most of the small time he can allow for 
practice? Simply this: Separate practice 
and playing. To play is excellent. It is for 
that that one practices. Do not, however, 
delude yourself into thinking you are prac- 
ticing when you are simply fiddling away 
on things you can do. To put it plainly, 


he Viola—A Promising Oldste 


By Cuaryes N. Boyp * 


PARTITE 


stein’s in F minor, op. 49, still a “good 
seller,” Alkan’s “Grand Sonata in E, op. 
47,” and Vieuxtemps’ in B-flat, op. 36. In 
leisurely succession followed Friedrich 
Kiel’s highly lauded op. 67, in G minor; 
the Swedish Ludwig Norman’s op. 32, also 
in G minor; Leo Sachs’ op. 176 in A; and 
August Vaucorbeil’s, also a “Grand So- 


nata.” Then three more from Germany, 
Meyer-Olbersleben in C, op. 14; Ph. 
Scharwenka in G minor, op. 106; and 


Richard Hofmann in F, op. 46. Hugo 
Riiter composed two sonatas for viola and 
piano; Algernon Ashton one in A minor, 
op. 44; Frank L. Limbert one in C minor, 
op. 7; and Hugo Leichentritt one, op. 13. 

By this time we are approaching the 


turn of the century, which in the way of, 


such sonatas was celebrated by Charles 
Koechlin, op. 53; Paul Juon in D major, 
op. 15 (later also op. 82a) ; Gustav Strube 


(apparently the first of American origin) ; 
Henning Mankell from Sweden, op. 28; 
and the two Russians Serge Wassilenko 
and Alexander Winkler, whose op. 10 has 
received hearty approval. The name of 
Waldo Warner appears for the first time, 
with a sonata for viola and piano. Violist 
in the London String Quartet from its 
organization in 1907, he retired after 
twenty-two years of international concert- 
izing to devote himself to composition, in 
which he had already attained distinction. 
The “Sonata in C” by Marcel Labey, pupil 
of d’Indy, was published in 1904, as was 
also the Australian Norbert Wentzel’s 
sonata in the same key. A famous Parisian 
violist Emile Ratez is next represented, 
with op. 48 in E-flat, and there is also a 
sonata by the German violoncellist Leopold 
Suchsland. 


you are practicing only when 
working on something which at t 


you cannot do. As soon as you k 
study and repetition conquered th 
culty, it leaves the classification o 
tice and becomes playing. Mere r 
after that is simply wasted time. 


I once had a very serious stud 
insisted upon getting five hours a 
die. Why she set that as her 
not known. I have seen her, 
drop from fatigue, doggedly repeat 
etude, determined to get in that la 
hour, making mere repetitions in o 
complete the time. Too tired to 
trate on any problem of tone produce 
interpretation, she drove herself 
Roman galley slave. A demons 
will power, yes, but as far as dey 
violin technic she was wasting 
great expenditure of nervous energ’ 

To a beginner everything is 
Therefore every stroke of the bow 
attempted placement of a finger, i 
tice. That is why beginners mak 
obvious improvement every day. T 
advanced one becomes, the closer o 
watch that every precious minute ¢ 
tice time be spent in developing so 
which has not yet been mastered. 
be solving a complicated fingeri 
veloping independence of those 
gers, or working for a more flexil 
or any of the many varieties of 
but whatever it «is, unless you | 
mind your problem and are bent 
tering it, unless you can point to st 
you can do today which you coule 
yesterday, you are deluding yourse 
belief that you have adequately pr 
when, as a matter of fact, you hav 
the whole time playing somethin 
you already could do. 


In Later Years 


N MUSICAL HISTORY the d 

sonatas for viola and piano, 
somewhat accurately dated betwe 
and 1930. The names involved — 
Klingler (D minor) ; Egon 
3, C-sharp minor, won Austri 
prize in 1912); Ernest Walke 
major; E. Kreuz (op. 13, A n 
von Mojsisovics (op. 74, C min 
yan Sobolewski; George F. Boy 
Miklés Radnai (op. 1, D minor 
Scheunemann (op. 33, B minor) ; 
Clarke (this sonata tied with i 
“Suite” in the Coolidge compe! 
1919); Allan Lincoln Langley 
MS.); H. Villa-Lobos (Rio 
Alessandro Bustini (G 
Honegger; Siegfried I 
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); Edgar L. Bainton (MS.); Henry 
n Huss (MS.); Heniot Levy (A 
1920); Granville Bantock (F 
); Adolf Watermann; H. Brewster 
Karl Jirak (op. 26); Marcelle 
re; Francesco Pratella; Chr. Geis- 
p. 10, D minor); Franz Salmhofer 
7); Basil Shirinsky (op. 4); Pierre 
(B minor); Otto Siegl (op. 41); 
Walthew; Swan Hennessey (‘‘Cel- 
op. 62, in E-flat’: one movement 
is St. Patrick’s Day inthe Morning) ; 
awski (op. 21); Alexandre Cellier; 
ni (D minor); Siegfried W. Miil- 
yp. 18, D minor); and Giinther 
el (op. 13, in E-flat). The last to 
lished was perhaps the first to be 
. In 1825-28 Glinka composed two 
ents of a sonata for viola and 
The work was completed by Boris- 
y and published in September, 1932, 
Russian ‘State edition. Still other 
s awaiting publication are by Don- 
veedy, Gustav Strube (sonatina, 25 
s), Charles Frederick Proctor, 
1 Bauer, and Kalitha Dorothy Fox. 
those who prefer viola sonatas 
t accompaniment are Emil Bohnke’s 
Gunther Raphael’s op. 7, no. 1, in 
ior, Quincy Porter’s’ (1930, MS.), 
y Marcelle Soulage, and Lothar 
perger’s op. 42. Or, for variety’s 
‘empleton Strong’s “Sonata for viola 
Ilo,” published in 1920; Alexander 
z’ op. 25 for the same instruments, 
lolph Weiss’ recent “Sonata da 
a,” as yet unpublished. One of the 
is Mark Brunswick’s sonata, played 
vy York in 1934. 
fter all this the sonata form may 
. bit strenuous, the player may turn 
es for viola and piano. Here are 
nn Ritter’s “Italian Suite, op. 37” 
; Isadore Freed’s (1923, MS.); no 
an five by Désire Paque, opp. 15, 
27, 49; Luigi Perrachio’s; Mario 
ms) (MS.); B.-J.-Dale’s (op. 2, 
or); Hugo Kauder’s “Little Suite”, 
uz’s op. 45, and Alessandro Longo’s 
The harp and viola are paired in 
lozinsky’s “Suite breve.” And here 
we find material for viola unaccom- 
unhindered and unfettered. Max 
heads the list with three examples, 
d, in G minor, D, and E. Edvard 
"s suite is op. 23a; Adolf G. W. 


Busch’s is op. 23a; and Ladislav Vycpalek’s 
is op. 21. 


In Smaller Form 


HE READER MAY suspicion that 

such a number of pieces in larger 
form intimates many of smaller dimen- 
sions. Here are some solos with piano: 
Akimenko, Romance, Eglogue; Bandini, 
Prelude; R. de Boisdeffre, Berceuse, op. 
34, three pieces, op. 40, Reverie, op. 55: 
Frank Bridge, Allegro appassionata, Pen- 
siero; Herbert Brust, Bratschenmusik, op. 
8; Eugenio Cavallini, pieces; Camille 
Chevillard, four pieces; F. Choisy, Impres- 
sions d’Orient, op. 35; Eric Cundell, Rhap- 
sodie, op. 19; E. Evan-Jones, Ballade, op. 
10; Victor Ewald, Romance; Harry Far- 
geon, Andante, Scherzo; Emile Ferir, Ma- 
surka; Glazounow, Elegie; op. 44; H. von 
Herzogenberg, Six Legends, op. 62; W. Y. 
Hurlstone, Four Characteristic Pieces; D. 
E. Inghelbrecht, Impromptu, Nocturne, 
Prelude et Saltarelle; J. Joachim, Hebrew 
Melodies, op. 9, Variations, op..10; Paul 
Klengel, pieces opp. 39, 46, 48; E. Kodaly, 
Adagio; Alex. Mossolow, pieces; Franz 
Marschner, Marchen; H. Marteau, Cha- 
conne; Joh. Palaschko, many pieces; C. 
Reinecke, Drei Fantasiestiicke, op. 43; 
Alex. Ritter, Tone Piece: A. Rubinstein, 
three pieces, op. 11; A. Simonetti Alle- 
gretto Romantico, Ballata; Schloming, two 
books of pieces; G. Sandre, Romance, op. 
39, two pieces, op. 61; R. Schumann, 
Marchenbilder, op. 113; Th. Karl. Som- 
born, “Mit Bratsche,” op. 25; Hans Sitt, 
many pieces; Ch. Tournemire, pieces; 
Lionel Tertis, Sunset; L. Vierne, Le Soir, 
Legende; Vieuxtemps, Elégie; Lothar 
Windsperger, Ode, op. 13, no. 2, unaccom- 
panied; H. Waldo Warner, many pieces; 
W. Wolstenholme, pieces; Joseph Wihtol, 
pieces, op. 14; A. Weprik, Totenlieder, op. 
4, Rhapsodie, op. 11; and Louis van Wael- 
feghem, Melody, Romance. 

The acquirement of technic necessary 
for the performance of the foregoing is 
presumably aided by studies composed by 
Anzoletti, Bruni, Campagnoli (“41 Ca- 
prices”), Giorgetti, Klingenfeld, Kreuz, 
Clemens Meyer, J. Palaschko (many études 
in several editions, Polo (“20 Etudes a 
doubles cordes”), Ritter, Hugo von Stein- 
er, Louis Sveéenski, and M. Vieux. 


(Continued in next Etude) 


Ghe “Do, Re, Pi” in Violin Scale Playing 


By Guy McCoy 


of the most difficult problems to 
ith in teaching a young violin pupil, 
of having him space his fingers 
ly on the strings. Until his ear is 
ly trained and his fingers are taught 
rdinate with the ear, it is confusing 
young mind to have to remember 
ch different key requires a rearrange- 
f the fingers on the fingerboard. 
‘may be simplified, to a great extent, 
ving the child sing the scale by 
*s before attempting to play it. Say 
s about sharps or flats other than is 
nt to establish what sound is do in 
rticular scale about to be played. 
he has sung the scale, say beginning 
third finger on the D string, let him 
ese same sounds, calling his attention 
fact that between mi and fa, and ti 
, the space is so small that to play 
ounds the fingers must be placed one 
- the other. Now let him sing the 
eginning on C, third finger on the 
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G string, following which he plays this 
scale, again calling his attention to the 
close spacing between the fingers playing 
mi and fa, and ti and do. It might be well 
to have the teacher sing the syllables as 
the pupil plays the scale. Do not confuse 
him with the terms Major and Minor 
scales; for the present be content with im- 
pressing on his young mind the fact that 
no matter what finger he begins with, or 
even if he begins on| an open string, in 
playing a scale—do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, 
do—the spacing is always the same; the 
fingers playing mi and fa, and ti and do 
are close together while the others are 
always separated. In this way he will be 
made to realize very vividly that no matter 
how many sharps or flats are in the signa- 
ture, the pattern (of the Major scale) is 
always the same. If he forgets for a mo- 
ment the finger spacing, let him sing his 
do-re-mi’s—and be guided accordingly. 
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Forming a Habit for Good Music 

Many people who apparently enjoy music have a deep-seated antipathy to 
anything that has the name “sonata,” or “symphony.” They dub such music 
“classical,” or “high-brow.” The result of such an attitude in a person is 
that he takes pleasure in observing things he dislikes because it confirms his 
theory or attitude and he fails to enjoy what he otherwise would because 
of the unfortunate habit formed. Others consider music fit to hear only when 
it presents to them rather sentimental melodies. Their minds seem closed to 
all other aspects of music. More rarely are those found who take an attitude 
favorable toward all types of classical music, probably having had oppor- 
tunities to-hear such music when young. They have formed habits of enjoy- 
ing it and anything later than Mendelssohn or Chopin irritates them. They 
are fully convinced that modern music is decadent and take positive pleasure 
in disliking it—Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth. 
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be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Htude consists o iors ten 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value, 
The actual violin must be ewamined. The g 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real ma 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it t 

reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical - 


to say that this is impossible. 


lications. ) 


Making a Shoulder Pad. 

H. '’.—You can make a small cushion to 
put under your coat, against the shoulder 
to make it more convenient to bold the vio- 
lin, by making a small bag of velvet about 
three and a half by four and a half inches, 
and stuffing it with cotton, Then sew up 
the open end of the bag. 


Throat Cramp. 

W. R. S.—I hardly think the cramp in 
your throat comes from using a too low 
chin rest on your violin, because you have 
only lately been troubled with this condi- 
tion, after several years experience in vio- 
lin playing. I have no doubt the trouble 
comes from neuritis, or from some form of 
nerve trouble. Massage, osteopathic treat- 
ment, or an electric pad, might help, but if 
the trouble does not clear up. of itself, I 
would advise you to consult a good doctor, 
preferably a nerve specialist. I am glad you 
like the Violinist’s Etude. 


Study Material. 

M. R.—You haye some very good mate- 
rial in your course, but there are some addi- 
tional works which you could use to advan- 
tage with your pupils. Hohman’s “Practical 
Violin School, Book 4,” has exercises in all 
the seven positions, as has Fr. Hermann’s 
“Violin School, Book 2.” I should also ad- 
vise you to use Schradiecks’ “Scale Studies,” 
which contain scales in all the positions, also 
scales in double stops in thirds, sixths, oc- 
taves, and tenths, and chromatic seales. After 
your pupil has reached the fifth position, 
have him study the Kayser “Studies, Op. 20,” 
Books 2 and 8, and the Mazas “Special 
Studies.” The above named works are in 
universal use the world over by violin teach- 
ers. There are a great many others, of 
course. A violin teacher should be familiar 
with a great variety of material, so as to 
choose that which is best suited for each pu- 
pil. The above named studies are those of 
special value to the pupil who is studying 
the positions. 


J.—A full-sized violin bow should 
weigh about two ounces. The stick should 
be elastic, and not be warped. It should 
have a deep inward curve, which makes the 
hairs tight when the bow is strung up. The 
hair should be nearest to the stick at about 
the middle point. When not in use, the 
hairs should be let down. A bow which has 
lost its deep curve is practically worthless. 
The best sticks are made of Pernambuco 
wood, which comes from South America. 
Francois Tourte, of Paris, France, was the 
inventor of the modern bow, and is consid- 
ered the greatest bow maker of all time. His 
bows sell for from $400 to $1,000, according 
to quality. 


Concerning the Bow. 
see 9), 


Violin Prices and Collections. 

E. H. T.—It is not known exactly how 
many violins were made by each of the mak- 
ers you name. Estimates have been made, 
but they are pure guess work. Some au- 
thorities have guessed that Stradivarius made 


1,200 violins during his long life, others 
that the number was 2,000, with many 
guesses in between. Another states that 


Maggini made several hundred, but that only 
fifty are now known to be in existence. The 
Cremona makers were not business men, and 
did not keep accurate account of the violins 
they made. 2—There is a good deal of guess 
work about prices also. There is no exact 
price range. I find some of the following 
prices quoted in the catalogues of American 
violin dealers; Stradivarius, $10,000 to $25,- 
000; Guarnerius, $15,000 to $27,500; Carlo 
Bergonzi, $5,000 to $12,000. Prices vary ac- 
cording to the tone quality of the specimen, 
its historical value, beauty, and so on. There 
is a saying: that “a violin is worth what it 
will bring.” Sometimes a violin can be 
picked up far below its value. I remember 
years ago that one of my violin teachers 
bought a fine Carlo Bergonzi in Berlin 
for $850. This violin would now sell for 
ten times that amount. 38—The largest col- 
lections of high class violins in the United 
States are probably those owned by dealers ; 
Lyon and Healy in Chicago, and the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co. in New York City. 4.—There 
are no “great” violin makers at the present 
day, comparable to Stradivarius and Guarne- 
rius, and of universal fame. 5—It is not 
known positively who invented the ff holes 
now in universal use in constructing the vio- 
lin. They were in use by Gasparo da Salo 
as early as 1550 to 1612, and by all makers 
since that time. 6—I do not know of any 
eminent women violin makers and repairers, 
although there may be some. 7—I think 
each of the violinists you name owns a 
Stradivarius, which he uses in concert work. 
However, almost all of these violinists own 
several fine violins (made by different mak- 
ers), which they use alternately in their con- 
cert work by way of a change. S—aA letter 


,is six or seven, 


On the basis of these, ti 


We reg 


The addresses-of such dealers 


addressed to Fritz Kreisler, _ in care 
Musical Courier, 113 West 57th St 
York, will be forwarded to him, but | 
he has not much time for answering 1] 
Rehairing the Bow. 

T. R. C.—Unless you wikews to 
professional repairer of the violin, 
stringed instruments, and of bows, 
advise you to take your bow to be 
to a good professional repairer. - 
long experience, and a high degree of 
to rehair violin, viola, violoncello and 
bass bows. 


Four Year Old Pupils. 

K. E. M.—Four years of age is enti 
early for the average child to take 
study of the violin. I think you wou 
better results, in the long Ui by ] 
her study elementary iano ng 

and then take up ‘the 
During this early period, also teach hi 
songs, which she should learn from 
It is true that the great bse 
and Elman started at three years, 
quite sure that they would have do 
as well, if they had waited until six to 
2.—I cannot criticize your little daus 
teacher, because I do not know him 
methods. No doubt he is doing the 
can with so young a pupil. Many ft 
absolutely refuse to teach these ext? 
young children. 8—I have never hea 
any musical institutions giving scho! 
ve pupils so young as four years of agi 
re hes yourself have studied and taught 
and voice, you can do a great deal for 
little daughter, teaching her elementary 
peyine and little songs. Do not try t 
er technical voice work, but little so 
will make her musical, and which 
enjoy. The study of the piano will 
a musical foundation. By the time sh 
or seven she will be ready for the vio 
her progress ‘will be all the more rap 
account of the preliminay trainings n 
and piano. . 


Preparation for a Professional Car 
HW. B.—If you wish to study for th 
fession, you ought to get the opinion 
eminent violinist or teacher as to whet! 
have enough talent to make the grade 
quirements for the profession are now 
high, and only finished violinists ca 
profitable work. If you had a good t 
during the eight years you have 
studied, you ought to have a good fo 
as the list of works you say you have 
contains some ee good material. I ¢ 
advance an opinion on what your — 
might be without hearing you play. 
intend to study for the profession you 
to go to some large city, and study u 
really good teacher. TT ere you woul 
opportunities of hearing good music, 
solo work, hearing great violinists, Dp 
in students’ orchestras, and so on, 


Grading Violin Music. — ’ 

4 L.—The meaning of the lette 
Sevéik basa is as follows: G—W! 
length ; eee half bow-length ; 
—Lower Onalt bow-length. These are 
terms and indicate what part of th 
should be used. 2.—Violin music 
in seven grades. Most music catal 
the violin books, studies and pieces ¢a 
graded. By noting what grades are | 
for the different pieces and books, ye 
learn how the grading is done. There 
a difference of opinion among publis 
the grades which should be assign 
tain pieces, 


Over-long Fingerboard, , 
Rk. G.—Your violin fingers a little s 
cause the vibrating length of the 
thirteen and one eight inten in 
thirteen inches, as it should be. I 
you have the feet of the brie placed 
the inner notches of the holes. 
your violin in tune, all the fingerin 
done slightly higher on the strings t 
case in a normal length violin. To — 
the fingering, the neck of the violin 
have to be sawed in two, elose to the 
shortened one eighth of an inch, 
shortened neck then grafted back on 
Many violins finger too short, an 
longer neck must be grafted in. — 
very expensive and difficult pena L 
only be done cM an expert, so, if 
is not a valuable one, I do not think it 
pay you to have it done. 


Selecting a Teacher. 

W. V.—In justice to its advertise 
Ervupe cannot undertake to recomm 
tain music teachers and schools to 
sion of others. The advertising 
Tue Erupe contain notices of many 
musical institutions, peta a. thoroug 
cal education can be ob pete The; 
glad to send catalogs on hii tem 


ETUDE 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


‘point Rules, 

ili you kindly hetp me on the. follow- 
tions in the book “Counterpoint Strict 
a by HW. Al. Clarke? 

ge 58, question 10. How are the dis- 
to be reckoned with when the suspen- 
» in the lowest voice? 

ge 84, question 3. When may a note 
ol a@ member of the chord be used to 
a retardation ?—B. R. 


—The only suspensions, which of 
neans dissonances resolving to con- 
. permitted in the bass are 2 3, or 9 
i 5. 5 6 and 6 5 are permitted but 


strictly speaking, suspension. (This 
he question only for two-part writ- 


von-chord tone may resolve upward. 

tf authorities use the upward rising 
n only from 5 to 6 above the cantus 
id from 6 to 5 below. The fifth must 
cases be perfect and two chords are 
in the measure. 


n Chopin Waltz. 

dil you kindly illustrate for me all 
lents and trills in Chopin’s Waltz, Op. 
I—F.L. F. 

his waltz is played at such a rapid 
jat the embellishments cannot well be 
the orthodox manner. You will find 
| here written, very playable. 

re ten: 


= oo = 
re twelve: 
2 “iat ae 


re twenty: 


1¢ Brahms Waltz. 
Tould you be so kind as to answer 
tions? In the Brahms Waltz, Op. 
; ‘inning the 25th measure my edi- 
ting) indicates with a slur an alto 
wecession for siw measures going from 
) bass staff: 


J 


important is this melodic figure? 
is the ideal tempo for this waltz? 
t grade pupil could play the fou» 
ent?—L. B. M. 


say that the melody starting 
beat should be given a little 
are than its imitation starting 


has marked the tempo 
could also be played a little 


e 
with ae effect. 

hesitate placing a composition 
de. A fourth grade pupil could 
; but it would probably take a 
ee grades beyond this to give 
terpretation. 


£ 
uw 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Using the Metronome. 

Q. Will you kindly advise me as to whether 
the metronome is used for time as extensively 
as formerly? If not, do you have any new 
devices for helping beginning pupils with time? 
1 Del (eg 
_ A. The metronome is a device for indicat- 
ing the tempo or rate of speed at which any 
given composition is to be performed. You 
have probably noticed that in the case of 
many pieces there is a mark like MM J= 84 
or MM J= 132. These marks mean that the 
first composition is to be performed at the rate 
of 84 quarter notes per minute and the second, 
at the rate of 132 quarter notes per minute. 
When the metronome is set at 84 it clicks 84 
times to the minute so each beat of the com- 
position has a click and this enables the per- 
former to set the tempo exactly. In addition 
to this primary use of the metronome, the 
instrument is also used by elementary per- 
formers to help them keep their rhythm 
straight. But such a use is temporary only 
and should not be encouraged as a_ habit. 
Counting aloud is another device of the same 
sort and beating time with the foot is another. 
These devices enable one to give the proper 
number of beats to notes of larger denomina- 
tion; and to play the various rhythmic figures 
composed of small denomination notes with the 
proper beat length for the combination as a 
whole. But in order to teach the pupil exactly 
how a triplet or a dotted-eighth and sixteenth 
are played, the teacher must himself play or 
sing these combinations, the pupil learning 
them by imitation and at the same time noting 
how the notes look so that he may recognize 
the same figure the next time it occurs. 


Negro Spirituals. 

Q. Iam desirous of securing authoritative 
information concerning the progress of the 
Negro in various fields of music from the ap- 
pearance of the spirituals up to Mr. Dawson’s 
“Symphony,” which is no doubt the latest 
achievement.—M. §8. 

I do not have space to give you the 
complete history of the American Negro musi- 
cian, but from a valuable group of facts fur- 
nished me by Shirley Graham, the composer 
of *“‘Tom-Tom,” I have sketched for you a brief 
summary of the most important events of the 
present century. 

In 1904 Samuel Coleridge-Taylor visited 
America for the first time and his coming 
marked a new epoch in the musical develop- 
ment of the American Negro, for this world 
famous composer not only conducted his own 
works, but gave sympathy, help, and advice. 
This visit and two following ones resulted in 
the organization of negro music societies and 
clubs in most of the large cities of the United 
States, and these groups performed and spon- 
sored “real music,” breaking away from the 
older idea that the negro should confine him- 
self to the singing of spirituals. 

Various schools and conservatories were 
founded directly or indirectly as the result of 
the impetus given to negro art music, these 
including the Washington Conservatory of 
Musie and the Howard School of Music, both 
directed by graduates of Oberlin. The music 
department of Hampton Institute came into 
prominence a little later through the presence 
and efforts of another Oberlin man, R. 
Nathaniel Dett. 

At about the time of Coleridge-Taylor’s first 
visit there appeared on the scene two brothers, 
J. Rosamond Johnson and James Welton John- 
son, both song writers. These brothers won 
distinction, one of them becoming an opera 
conductor in London, and their song, Lift 
Every Voice and Sing, has become known in 
every southern school as the “Negro National 
Anthem.” 

In 1900 a large music publishing company 
appointed as musical Editor Harry T. Burleigh, 
who has written some two hundred songs and 
made many arrangements of spirituals. About 
1910 Azaline Hackley set, out from Hampton 
as a kind of musical missionary and organized 
community groups in many cities. Jack 
Thomas, band leader during the Great War; 
Augustus Lawson, pianist, of Boston ; Florence 
Cole-Talbert, singer; Kemper Herreld, violin- 
ist; and the great tenor, Roland Hayes— 
these are but a few of the names of dis- 
tinguished negro performers of the last thirty 
years. 

In 1931, William Grant Still’s ‘“Afro-Ameri- 
can Symphony” was performed by the Roches- 
ter Symphony Orchestra and was later heard 
in Berlin, Stuttgart, and Leipzig. In 19382, a 
music drama called “Tom-Tom,”’ written by 
Shirley Graham, was produced in Cleveland. 
In 1933, a symphony based on negro themes, 
written by Florence B. Price, was performed 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. And in 
1935, a “Negro Folk Symphony” by William 
L. Dawson of Fisk University was presented 
both in Philadelphia and New York by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


The Right Hon. Sir Henry Craik, 
M. P., said recently, in proposing a 
toast, “The Royal Academy of 
Music,” that “Of all the arts it 
(music) is the most important in 
making our society move.” 
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There is a future 


in music 


for you 


@ With real talent p/us the right 
training you can go far in the 
music world. Radio alone has in- 
creased the opportunities of the 
trained musician many fold. The 
increasing interest shown in mu- 
sic study has led to a greater 
demand for well-trained teachers. 


Summer Session Begins June 24 
Fall Term Opens September 16 


® Come to Sherwood Music 
School for fully accredited in- 
struction. Sherwood trained. art- 
ists are succeeding in all parts of 
the world. Faculty of one hun- 
i dred prominent teachers, includ- 
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Georgia Kober, President 


ing internationally known artists. 
Courses lead to Certificates, Di- 
plomas and Degrees in Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Organ, Cello, 
Wind Instruments, Theory, Com- 
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ducting, Class Method of Teach- 
ing Piano and Band Instruments, 
Microphone Technique, Dramatic 
Art, Play Production, Liberal 
Arts and Dancing. 

Unusual student aid and schol- 
arship opportunities for deserving 
pupils of limited means. Ask for 
full details. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Excellent equipment. 
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Dept. B. The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. _ Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Dae Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon reques 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


FRANCES FROTHINGHAM 


Composer of PIANO STORIES (with G. M. Haake) 
SUMMER NORMAL COURSES 


1. Music for the Pre-School Child 
2. Creative Work in Music for Junior Grades 


Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evansion, Illinois 


-NORTHWESTERN 
ZZ ZZ 
UNIVERSITY 


GEG CS COR 


OXFORD PIANO COURSE | 
AND 
MUSIC FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


Two Courses by Correspondence 
Address: GAIL MARTIN HAAKE 


American Conservatory of Music 
507 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Courses leading to Music Degrees 
For information address 
Secretary—Presser Hall, Bloomington, III. 


JEAN WARREN CarRICK 


Dean of 

The Revised and Enlarged Dunning Course 
of Improved Music Study 
will conduct summer and fall normal classes for teachers 
and advanced students in New York City, Toronto, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland, Oregon. 
For dates, and booklet of information, address 


Secretary, 
940 S. E. 68th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


“After the tiresome chatter and still more tiresome music of the self- 
important little nobodies who are concerned chiefly with audacity, some of 
us like to breathe the sweet air of Elgar’s reasonableness.’—D. C. Parker. 
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Recognized as the leading endowed 


FRANK BIBB 
WILMER BARTHOLOMEW 
AUSTIN CONRADI 


Tuition $20 to $35, 


Circulars Mailed 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


Peabody 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


FRANK GITTELSON 
CARLOTTA HELLER 
LOUIS ROBERT 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


onservatory 


musical conservatory of the country 


June 24th 
August 3rd 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 


according to study 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


———— 
| PIANO 

TEACHERS 
AUGUST 


EMINENT PIANIST HANS BARTH 


Quarter Tone Pianist 


“How to Play—How to Teach 
Music of Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow” 


HARPSICHORDIST 


One Fee Covers 
All Expenses 


$37.50 


“STUDY-VACATION” 


Appress: Brisrow Haron, Director, 


ON THE SEASHORE AT 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
18th—-25th : 
IN SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Includes tuition, room and meals in 
ocean front hotel. 


Box 515, Norfolk, Virginia 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


| THREE SUMMER CLASSES 
for TEACHERS OF PIANO 


—1935— 


(Revised Dates) 
June 24-29, Flint, Michigan 
July 18-24, Montreat, N. C. 
July 29-Aug. 3, Jacksonville, Florida 


Address Montreat, North Carolina 


COMBS COLLEGE OF MUSIC ,2>.. 
Alberto Jonas, Director, Piano Department 

All branches of music. Public School, Teachers’ Training 

Course. Dormitories for Women and office, 1331 S. Broad 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Founder 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Four year curriculum in Public School Music— 
B.S. Degree. Approved by State Department. 
Four year curriculum with specialization in 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory—B. M. Degree. 

A Cappella Choir and Symphony Orchestra 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church Concert and School Positions Secured 
Camegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


HUGH HODGSON GEORG LINDNER 
Director Dean 
Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 7 

SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 

An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 

Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. _ Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate ‘Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 


Address: N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 


Hiene 2° Theatre 


(40th Year) Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Una Merkle, Fred 
Astaire, Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, etc. Drama, Dance, 
Musical Comedy, Opera, Vocal, and Music for Stage, Talking Pictures, 
Broadcasting, Teaching, Platform Art, and Personal Development— 
Culture. Alviene Art Theatre appearances while learning. 

St, N. ¥. 


For Catalog 3 write Sec, Ely, 66 West 85t 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
July 8th—August 17th 
Work accredited at leading 
New York University 


“Proschowski Singing School,” pub- 
lished by Presser, subject matter for 
lecture classes. 

For information address 


Secretary 
205 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Special Summer Courses 


In New York City and Greenwood Lake, fifty miles from New York City. 
Starting May 15th Students can enter any day, six and ten weeks courses. 
Regular faculty of celebrated American and European artists in attend- 
ance all summer. Dormitory in school building, piano in every room, 


private baths. 
course including room and board. 
tificates and diplomas given. 


Rates reduced one-half from $300 to $150 for entire 


Without room and board $75. Cer- 


Students studying in New York School have the 


advantage of spending week-ends at our beautiful country school on Greenwood 
Lake with no extra expense. Bathing, boating, tennis, horse-back riding, fishing 


and mountain scenery unsurpassed. 


LETTERS FROM EtupgE FRIENDS 


Teaching Appreciation 


To THER HrupE: 

A child is never too young to become 
acquainted with the classics. It is a mistake 
to confine the musical appreciation material 
of the young pupil to a few simple folk songs 
and the easy to remember lighter compositions. 

The writer planned a course beginning with 
the life of Claude Debussy, playing about four 
of his compositions. To her great surprise 
the pupils memorized and remembered the 
main points in Debussy’s life, and the response 
which the children showed after the playing 
of his compositions was most gratifying. They 
seemed to bring young imagination into play. 
Comments upon each piece were requested by 
the teacher, and needless to say, these re- 
marks were very interesting, even startling. 


Musica Booxs REvigewepD 


Composers of Today 
By Davip Ewen 

Biographies, mostly accompanied with por- 
traits, of some two hundred modern composers 
of all nations. In general the choice of sub- 
jects has been very cosmopolitan and made 
with rather good judgment. So much cannot 
be said for the illustrations, many of which 
are from likenesses of a very inferior quality 
and represent their originals in garbs and with 
faces several decades before their rising to the 
zenith of their careers. With these regrettable 


limitations, which proper research easily could , 


have eliminated, the book will prove of genu- 
ine value to investigators who will find here 
information about many of which this is not 
easily available. Unfortunately the language 
is not in a literary style which would lead 
the critical reader to believe that the author 
had taken his task any too seriously. Which 
raises in the mind the question as to whether 
it would not be well to verify some statements 
before using them as authentic quotation. 


Pages: 314. 
Price: 50. 
Publishers: The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Music Throughout the Secondary 
School 


By MArGarer DONINGTON 

A teacher of music in the Secondary (Grade) 
Schools of England tells briefly but clearly 
of the methods which have brought success to 
her work. Beginning with the Kindergarten 
and continuing through the following years, 
a carefully prepared course of study is out- 
lined, with suggestions as to correlated study 
ae the carrying of the work into the cultural 
ife. 

A helpful book for young teachers. 

Pages; 76. 

Price: $.85. 

Publishers: Oxford University Press. 


> “ce . ” 
Strauss’ “The Rose Cavalier 
By Pric Blom 
The author, a keen scented music critic, has 
given us here a finely flavored outline of both 
the literary and musical texture of this, per- 
haps the brightest bit of comedy with music 
that has been produced in the present century. 
There are a clever outline of the story, a dis- 
criminating analysis of the musical score and 
of its interpretation of the situations on the 
stage, as well as running comments on the 
fitness of these with the times and customs 
they are intended to depict. The opera goer 
will find here a fine preparation for the en- 
joyment of an evening at the theater, 
Pages: 63. 
Price: $.75. 
Publishers : Oxford University Press. 


Motion Study and Violin Bowing 
By PERCIVAL HODGSON 

Perhaps it is well that most violinists prob- 
ably do not realize that in performing the 
various bowings required from time to time, 
they produce the wide variety of movements 
as pictured in the diagrams and photographs 
included in this really unusual book. On the 
the other hand, a thorough understanding of 
the complicated motions involved in_ violin 
bowing should do much to aid the student to 
a more complete control of his bow and, per- 
haps, to eliminate some of the painful exag- 
gerations one is sometimes called upon to 
witness. 

The author apparently has been tireless in 
the patient working out of the graphs of which 
there is a very large number. In fact he has 
“literally taken thousands of cyclegraphs, 
from every conceivable aspect and of every 
kind of bowing.”’ All the various styles of 
bowing are minutely analyzed from the stand- 
point of motion and in truth no detail is 
omitted which might give the student a 
clearer insight into the subtle motions pro- 
duced by a beautifully graceful bow arm, 

Pages: 106, 

Price: $5.00. 

Publishers: The Strad. 


Musical Form and Matter 
By DONALD FRANCIS Tovey 

It is not until one is well into the reading 
of this little book that it is realized that here 
is an unusual amount of valuable informa- 
tion condensed within a few pages, and pre- 
sented by one eminently fitted by training 
and experience to expound on this subject. 
The author is one of the leading authorities 
in England, a composer, a writer on musical 
subjects, and a lecturer of note. 

It is one of his lectures delivered at Oxford 
that the publishers have made available for 


THE ET 


Beethoven's “Fifth Symphony” was s 
analyzed and discussed until there ¥ 
doubt in the teacher's mind that the- 
were fairly well acquainted with it. 
did not realize that all the agony and 
and restlessness of a man’s soul } 
written down in music just as you wo 
a letter to a friend describing your f 

These lessons were given individu 
voting a half hour to the regular pia 
and fifteen minutes to appreciation. 
cases, the pupil eagerly asked for the 
ation lesson first. 

Let us give young minds credit for 
more intelligence than we do, atid let 
the best from them and they will give 
the children grow uP with the best 
and they will naturally love it all the 

—LypiA MArIp SPI 


eneral reading and even though the 1 
hall atmosphere and style pereate th 
still it is possible to glean an abun 
knowledge on the subject of musical fo 
the manner in which composers have de 
their ideas and brought forth their 
brain children. The author’s own pr. 
experience as composer is drawn upon t 
trate some of the points; and yario 
composers’ works are used as referen 
terial in this very learned and infor 
discussion. : 

Pages: 47. 

Price: $0.40. 

Publishers ; Oxford University Press. 


How to Present the Gilbert ar 


Sullivan Operas 
By ALBERT O. BASSUK , 
With the feast of Gilbert and Sulli 
which all parts of the country have 1 
partaken, it is especially timely tha 
should be published a_book design 
in an intelligent and effective presentat 
these musical gems of comedy and satire 
cially by amateur and school and | 
groups. aPit, 4 
The book gives pertinent advice on 1 
lection of the operetta, the general or; 
tion, the conducting of the  reheé 
information about lighting and scene 
hints on effective and tasteful make-u 
gives the costumes, scenery and lightin 
for the most important of the Gilbe 
Sullivan operettas, as used by the 
Carte Opera Company, that excellent 
zation which is doing so much to uphe 
traditions established at the Savoy T 
London. The story of each opera is 
the order of their original production 
To quote from the Foreword by $i 
Spaeth, “This book should be a godsené 
multitude of enthusiasts who are mort 
willing to devote their best efforts to ¢ 
and Sullivan, but need just a Jittle back 
to make these efforts produce worthy 
Pages: 195. 
Price: 50. 
Publishers: The Bass Publishers. 


Discovering Music 
By Howanrp D. MCKINNEY AND W. R. ANI 

According to the Prelude of this b 
“has been written with a double purpo: 
to guide the uninitiated traveler w 
embark upon a journey into the con 
of music; and (2), to be a good 
to those who, having already set 
made some discoveries for themselve 
are eager to shape their course toward 
worlds.” 

How well this aim has been achie 
comes immediately apparent, for the | 
have delved into their subject with 
refreshing enthusiasm and have R od 
work, unique and informative. T 
study of what are commonly consid 
be the outstanding examples of music 
ature a most enjoyable and valuable | 
its secret beauties has been provided. 
ence is made to many of the great m 
ters and their works, and while these 
arranged in chronological order, their 
tance in the musical development of | 
ticular era in which they appeared 
overlooked. : } 
Here is a volume that both the lay. 
and music student will find equally 

Pages: 3384. 
Price : $3.00. a 
Publishers: American Book Compan 


Oxford History of Music, Ve 
By WU. BE. Wooupriper 
Revised by Perey C. Buck 

In this second edition of the first 
of a most excellent work originally p) 
in six volumes, it was thought ne 
make some revision of the material 
presented in the first edition. Some 
chapters have been lifted bodily from 
One and placed in an Introductory 
in this way giving opportunity for 
detailed and gradual approach to f! 
period—that great climax with which 
teenth century closed—originally co’ 
Volume Two. 

As now constituted the chapter hea 
Volume One are: ‘The Nature of Poly 
“The Origin of Polyphony,” “Orga 
Diaphony,” “The New anum and th 
sition to Measured Music.” ‘The 
Measured Music and the Rhythmic’. 
“The First Development of Polyphon} 

Pages: 334 4 

Price: $5.85. 

Publishers: Oxford University 


ETUDE 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


ange of Register. 
uy 1 nave your opinion about a fault 
soice of one of my pupils? The lady is 
wenty-one, with a high, light soprano 
cuching high B-flat and C easily. There 
vdency to break, vocally, on the notes 
to A next above Middle C. This seems 
arked in damp weather, in early morn- 
d when she is tired. It sounds as if 
ce were trying to slide from medium to 
egister. She has been practicing to 
7¢ notes in medium register, and using 
t tones higher than E next above Mid- 
Do you think it essential not to let 
st voice go up to those notes, but to 
them in medium register ?—Consci- 


‘ou seem to be on the right track in 
tment of your pupil's difficulty. Wher- 
“break”? in the scale occurs, look for 
se in more or less “throaty” or “forced” 
beginning several semitones below the 
fF the “break.” Get those notes on a 

is; what is known as “breath sup- 
vith concurrent “Responsive freedom” 
arts of the vocal instrument, particu- 
e tongue and jaw. Work for beauty 
han power of tone; get correct quality, 
wer of voice will gradually develop 
e. We want all the power of vocal 
> ean get, provided it is of musical 
The old conundrum, ‘What is worse 
ie flute solo? A —Two flute solos,” 
aring here. The more of vocal tone of 
ility you have, the worse the effect. 
yeen found that much slow practicing 
rd one octave from the B above Middle 
y groups of three, four and five notes, 
1g with the “best vowel’ for the par- 
voice at the moment, and gradually 
‘ing the other vowels while preserving 
e tone quality, is effective in smoothing 
upward scale. With the light, high 
voice, not much power can be usually 
1 upon the pitches below the F next 
fiddle C. Too often what is called 
‘ime chest voice, is nothing more nor 
n throaty, forced voice. 


* Young Chorus. 

Ve have oryanized a Young People’s 
with about twenty members, and 
have more. Should we have two or 

ri music? We have enough in each 

to do four parts, if we work. Would 

e us a list of anthems? Also name 

ng in the way of an operetta, or some- 

milar, which would not be too big for 

Hh we could have to work on for addi- 

nterest, and to give perhaps to help 

as. Any suggestions as to directing 

0 be gratefully received. And would 

gest some concert numbers for a good 

-?—Accompanist. 


‘he following are marked “Easy num- 
Volunteer Choirs’, yet the composers’ 
re a arantee of good musicianship: 
the Master Passeth By, William G. 
nd; Come, Ye Blessed of My Father, 
MacFarlane; I lay my sins on Jesus, 
peaks. They are four part chords, mixed 
There is a compilation of Southern 
for chorus, which might meet your 
ie publishers of THE ETupe can fur- 

Hawk”, by Lily Strickland, a 
> cantata for soloists and mixed 
which may be presented in concert 
\ form, and of “Voices of Praise,” 
collection of anthems, which should 
-00 difficult for your group if they are 
work. You will of course furnish 
ers with references, if you desire 
* examination. As to your soloist’s 
Y look at: Bedouin Love Song, 
adwick; Sunset (in D-flat), Dudley 
thout a Song, V. Youmans: Why, 
y i cela Oley Speaks; The Bell 
on (Medium key) ; Constancy—H. 
olin and violoncello obbligatos) ; 
(Widmung), Schumann (low key); 
Flegier (low key). You will find 
you need: regarding ‘directing’ in 
Chorus Conducting,” new and en- 
on, by the writer. The publishers 
DB can furnish you the music men- 
e ‘ 


sess what many authorities have 
“promising bass-baritone”’ voice. 
have had to discontinue singing (my 
d teacher’s orders), due to a throat- 
located in the larynz. There seems 
pes irritation of the throat, no dis- 
The infection is more of a pain on 
of a dull toothache, which becomes 
unced when and after I sing. I 

en ordered to talk as little as 
talking also affects the condi- 
ou deseribe to me the effect of 
advise a book on throat hygiene? 


nt hoarseness, sometimes appar- 
what is popularly known as a 
makes the singer uncertain as 
and causes much worry, is said 
Wilson Voorhees, in his book, 
he Voice,” to be often mistaken 
laryngitis,’ when the real cause 
on the margin of one or both 
" is “spoken of as a nodule, 
acts like a wedge between the 
peping the edges from approxi- 

tion.” Voorhees de- 
“every vocal nodule is the 
technic,’ and we agree with 
your own trouble is a node or 


a very skilful throat specialist, 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


one who has had much to do with the throats 
of singers, can say. Voorhees intimates that 
in many cases this condition can be cured, 
but necessarily, if it is not to return, the 
faulty_technic must be exchanged for a good 
one. His book is highly recommended as the 
one you are looking for regarding “throat 
hygiene.” 


Common Sense Singers. 

. My voice was tested by a reputable 
teacher who told me I have no sense of pitch 
and I would only be wasting money by taking 
vocal lessons. However, I am very much in- 
terested in singing, and would like to cultivate 
my voice enough so I could pleasingly sing 
the easier songs. Would appreciate your ad- 
vice as to whether pitch can be acquired, and 
if it would be worth while for me to take 
vocal lessons.—G. M. 

We are somewhat inclined to take the 
judgment of the “reputable” teacher, who, in 
advising you, worked against his own financial 
interest at the moment. It would not be 
possible to give a verdict in your case with- 
out hearing you sing and talking with you. 
We have known an individual, twenty-six years 
of age, who had never sung, and could not 
“carry a tune’; yet he learned to sing suc- 
cessfully a simple ballad on an examination 
for graduation from a school of oratory. 
Where “pitch deafness” is caused by patho- 
logical conditions, that is a matter for the 
medical man, or surgeon, not for the vocal 
teacher. The ability to recognize differences 
in musical pitch, and tone colors, like other 
abilities, usually responds to intelligent train- 
ing. If your difficulty is in sounding with 
the voice a pitch already given by a voice, or 
an instrument, that is one thing. It may be 
that incorrect tone production, from lack of 
singing experience and good instruction, is 
the underlying cause. If you are apparently 
unable to tell correctly whether a pitch sounded 
by voice, or by instrument, is higher or lower 
than one sounded an instant before, that is 
a different matter. In certain cases persons 
who were unable to get a pitch from a tone 
sounded upon a piano did recognize differ- 
ences in pitch when the tones were sung. We 
ourselves, from long experience, have become 
rather sceptical as to the inability of the aver- 
age music lover to recognize and, under proper 
instruction, to sound differences in pitch. A 
skilled teacher of sight singing and ear train- 
ing, who also knows the voice well enough 
to help you to a normal use of your vocal 
organ, might bring you to your desired haven. 


Relaxed Singing. 

) A young man has done some _ vocal 
study and desires to prepare for concert work. 
I am accompanying for him in his practice. 
At times he seems to tighten up and after 
singing a while, gets husky and cannot go on 
singing. Would hay fever bother him, if he 
really knew how to sing correctly? If he 
were nervous about tones he thinks are dif- 
ficult to reach, would that affect him? Would 
it be remedied in this way: “First of all 
relax, and feel that relaxation in the throat 
as well as in the body, and feel the tone pass 
along the roof of the mouth.”—wW. F. 

Your suggestions are good, so far as 
they go. But suppose the young man should 
ask, “How do I relax, and what shall I do 
to have the tone pass along the roof.of the 
mouth?” There is a gift for and an art of 
teaching. The first is natural, the second has 
to be acquired. It is more difficult to teach 
one who has sung, and formed certain unfor- 
tunate habits, than to deal with a young, 
fresh voice. The “relaxation” needed is that 
condition of non-rigidity, combined with 
readiness for action which we have called 
“Responsive freedom.” And to secure and 
retain this while singing, it is necessary to 
have real control of the outgoing singing 
breath. You can help your singer by calling 
his attention to a “forced” tone, and suggest- 
ing that on the passage in which it occurs, 
he sing more lightly. And remember that 
the use of the resonance resources of the 
voice has as much to do with power of tone 
as has increased breath-pressure. But the 
hay fever is a deadly enemy of good tone 
production, especially upon the higher pitches. 
So that it is well to allow for that fact, and 
not to ask too much of the voice until this 
untoward physical condition is abated or en- 
tirely removed. 


Old English Songs. 

. 1—ITI want to sing a group of old English 
Songs in costume. Will you kindly send me a 
list of the ones you consider most suitable for 
@ professional soprano? 2.—Is the tempo of 
a church hymn determined by the character 
of the words or by the time signature? There 
is a belief in my church shat oh tne yee 

o faster than 4-4, irrespective 0 e words, 

aed hee pocitiety BT Bere 

A. 1.—Purcell—Nymphs and Shepherds ; 
Dr. Arne—The Lass with the delicate Air; Sir 
Heury Bishop—Should He Upbraid ; Dr. Arne 
—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

2—The tempo of a church hymn should be 
decided by the character of the words, of the 
music, and the size of the auditorium. A hymn 
of joyful praise naturally calls for a more 
rapid tempo than does a hymn voicing confes- 
sion of sin or a prayer for help in time of need. 
A lively rhythm, with many divided beat notes, 
asks for a more rapid tempo than a tune hay- 
ing for the most part tones of the same dura- 
tion, one note to a beat. The larger the audi- 
torium, or. perhaps we should say the body 
of singers, the slower, within reason, should 
be the tempo used. ‘ 
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DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


and 


College of Music 


WARREN, OHIO 


A school devoted to the study of music in all its branches. 


Voice, Piano, all Wood-wind, Brass and Stringed In- 
struments. Public School Music, Ear Training, Theory, 


- Musical History, Appreciation, Composition, Arranging, 
Conducting, Languages, Chorus, Orchestra and Band. 


Degrees granted by State Authority. 


Puvils now registering for Summer Session 1935 and 


regular school year 1935-36. 


D.M.1I. pupils hold respon- 


sible positions in all departments of the music life. A 
school of real musical experience. 


Catalogue on application to 


LYNN B. DANA, PRESIDENT. 


2650 Highland Avenue 


a4 4 2 > 
(incinnati onservatory «Music 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
announces 


Turee Summer Sessions 


June 17-July 27—6 weeks term July 8-August 10—5 weeks term 
. June 17-August 10—combined 8 weeks term 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


Write for Literature and Detailed Information 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


OFFERS men and women thorough instruction in all 
branches of music. Mus.B. degree. Forty-six specialist 
teachers. Graduates prominent in musical world as con- 
cert artists, music teachers and supervisors in public and 
private schools, directors of conservatories, deans of col- 
lege music departments. Excellent equipment—numerous 
studios, over 200 practice rooms. Twenty-three modern 
organs including two large recital instruments. World- 


famous artists and 
organizations ap- 

pear in artist-re- f MA | S ( 
cital course. Weekly 

student-recitals in 

Warner Concert Hall, seating 800. Oberlin College 
on same campus makes possible excellent combination 
courses. High school required, Established 1865. Catalog. 

Frank H. Shaw, Director, Box 565, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Ohe Clebeland Tnstitute of ()usic 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 to August 2 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
estival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


8-week Summer Session 
: June 24 — August 16 
Write for catalog 
- CHARLES A. SINK, President 
= Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Pay, Institutional Member — the 
National Association of usic 
SCHOoL or MUSIC 33:2¢2"" 33 yr. All branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages, 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


DETROIT 551275 2 
CHIGANS 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 

Fall term opens Sept. 19 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 


Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


Courses lead to Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Master of Arts 
in Music, Doctor of Philosophy in Music; Eastman School Certificate (Diploma) 


Registrations for 1935-36 and 1935 Summer 


Sessions Now Being Received 


Information regarding graduates obtainable for positions will be 
furnished on request 


Orchestras Broadcast Over NBC Each Thursday 3:15 P.M. E. S: T. 
For information and Catalogues, Address 
Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Devoted to Music, Drama 
and Physical Education. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 


DEGREES—BACHELOR OF SCIENCE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses for SuPERVIsoRS of Mustc—(a) The Vocal Course—(b) The Instrumental 
& Oa Lt nnn Conrce (including Church Music). 


rgan, Instruments of the Concert Band and 


horus, A Cappella Choir under Beeler, 


une 25—August 17. Z 
llege, 1 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 
| Degrees: Bachelor of Music 


: Master of Music 
Clic. Date ie ‘ee 


5 ano Teacher Training, Voice, 
zan, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 

tages of a large University. Special 

with 35 practice pianos for women 

sic students, 5 pipe organs 

R SESSION July 8 to Aug. 16 

For bulletin address 

ean H. L. BUTLER 

9m 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


in Lomnd 
ol Po 


Gs 


Summer Classes for Teachers 
: CONNECTICUT 
Norra Carouina 
TEXAS 
Write for particulars, 
rtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


right 
Musical 
en 


UMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Mlusicianship and Pedagogical Music Course 
for Teachers. 
How beginners play with good tone, good 
position and fluency. 
Special work for Rhythm and Harmony. 
ight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,”’ “numbers,” 
“intervals.” 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
3 East 86th St. New York City 


AL ART 


MUSIC 
|AR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 


education. Private lessons 

|and composition, normal 
for children, preparatory 

y others. 

f Bachelor of Science with 


v York 


Lessons from Hearing Great Pianists 


(Continued from page 337) 


studying everything, and the result was 
that his repertory was very extensive. He 
emphasized the value of careful phrasing, 
and his playing always had a broad line 
and big sweep. Mrs. Zeisler was also a 
very careful student and was a tremendous 
propagandist for her teacher, Leschetizky. 
I have never heard the Grieg Ballade Vari- 
ations given with such perfection, techni- 
cally and temperamentally. Mrs. Zeisler 
declared that she never played a piece in 
public until she felt she had mastered it 
thoroughly. She was a person of character 
and decision, and she made her career a 
success artistically and financially. 

There are many other pianists whose 
contributions to the music loving world 
have been quite as considerable as some of 
those already mentioned. Among these 
names are: Saint-Saéns, Emil Sauer, An- 
nette Essipoff, Vladimir dePachman, Ernst 
Perabo, Raphael Joseffy, Carl Fael- 
ten, Mark Hambourg, Leonard Borwick, 
Jose Iturbi, Wilhelm Backaus and Walter 
Gieseking. Some of these have finished 
their earthly career, but their influence 
still goes on, 

With a high artistic motive, Ernest 
Hutcheson has given in the past season a 
series of radio broadcastings that have 
been examples of fine piano playing of 
some of the great works from the list of 
piano concertos. Outstanding among these 
I found the “Concerto in G major” of Bee- 
thoven, one of the best of the many audi- 
tions I have ever experienced. I was 
pleased to note that several piano students 
were listening in to Mr. Hutcheson; and 
the influence he hoped to have was surely 
realized by the musical public. 


The Day for Youth 
RESENT DAY piano playing is keep- 
ing up the standards of the past, and 

there are many remarkable young artists 
before the public and many in the making. 
Of those who have arrived a quartet which 
shows the trend of universal musical cul- 
ture may be mentioned: Vladimir Horo- 
witz, the Russian; Guiomar Novaes, the 
Brazilian; Myra Hess, the English girl; 
and Tomford Harris, the American; all are 
truly representative of the best of our 
younger artists. 

Tue Etupe recently contained an article 
on Horowitz’s ideas of study; and, as I 
remember, he said that he did not go 
through the mill of learning the studies of 
Czerny and other similar works but made 
studies out of the choicest literature. As 
a teacher of long experience, I realize that 
we cannot make a rule that applies to all; 
and, whereas I know that some Czerny, 
Cramer, and so on, are good for some stu- 
dents, I think also that much time is spent 
on studies that could be better used on 
the choicer literature. When Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra, asked Horowitz what he wished 
ire 


Pusic Study Extension Course a 


(Continued from page 340) 


DIM LIGHTS 
By Micprep ADAIR 

A little nocturne in waltz time for second 
graders. In the first theme the right hand 
carries the melody in the alto voice while 
the left hand passes over to play accom- 
panying chords. The second theme is 
taken at faster tempo and is generally more 
animated. 


JUNE LARKSPURS 
By MANA ZucCcA 
A waltz in D minor played andantino. 
The right hand should preserve a_ nice 


THE ETU 


to play with his organization, he 2 
what Mr. Stock would like to have 
play! At twenty-four years of 
had the entire literature in his 
which means in his mind and fingers. 
we not learn a lesson from this? 


The Artist's Gethsemane 


TRAGIC thing occurred one Su 

afternoon when I attended a r 
given by Novaes. Just before the re 
she received a cablegram that her 
had passed away. I am sure that Gui 
Novaes was a devoted and loving daug 
but this did not prevent her from me 
her obligation to the musical public; 
I have never heard the great “Sone 
B minor” of Liszt played with such 
liancy. Is not this a lesson in self con 
Speaking of individuality, it would 
to me that Guiomar Novaes and Myra | 
are two of the most lovely personalii 
have ever seen on the concert plat 
Last winter I heard Miss Hess play 
“Concerto in F major” of Mozart an 
Variations Symphoniques of César F: 
*It is seldom that I use the word perfe 
but to me both performances lacked 
ing. Miss Hess is an example of fine 1 
and training, and we can gather fron 
the lesson of how important it is 
serve the spirit of the composer. 
manner is pleasant but confident; and 
interesting to note that the English f 
have made such advancement that 
may now take their place among the 
musical nations. 

From the standpoint of prograi 
modern music, I know of only one { 
who ranks with Harold Bauer in thi 
ticular, and that is Tomford Harr 
have heard this young artist in a pr 
containing a Scriabin sonata, several 
by Szymanowski, the Don Juan Fea 
of Liszt, as well as some of the 
Chopin compositions; and his playing 
pared favorably with that of any 
pianist. The past summer Mr. Harri: 
a remarkable series of historical piat 
citals, including every period of pia 
music. 4 

We teachers can learn this lesson 
modern music which seems very ca 
from time to time is comparatiyel} 
for the younger generation; and 1 
must inform ourselves of the Centt 
Progress in music as do scientists it 
field. On the other hand our knoy 
and experience are worth somethin 
we are better able than our stud 
separate the wheat from the chaff 
every age, whether it be in music, pa 
sculpture or architecture, there is a 
deal that is of ephemeral popularity. 
shows us what is lasting, and if we 
an open mind and a youthful spit 
shall know how to select that whi 
real merit. : ; 


legato while the left keeps the 
rhythm intact. Follow closely the dy: 
as indicated. a, 
SWINGING MERRILY 
By WaAtteR ROLFE 

A cheerful little tune in six-eight 1 
which has the advantage of sounding 
more difficult than it is in fact. 
ger work and proper application of 
and diminuendoes will make an at! 
recital piece of this little compositior 
first theme is in C major and the see 
the subdominant key, F piers ; 4 


Advance of Publication 
Offers—June 1935. 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 

in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 

“ATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE—SHAW AND 
NDSAY—TWO BOOKS, EACH......cccsssssseseeseeee 40 


MEBTAS “cy nbane conyers ene ate teas Ve awa nac cc rouetncestseece sa sto becca 15 

WN-UP BEGINNER'S BOOK—FoR THE PIANO .40 

LE CLassics—OrCHESTRA—Parts, EACH.... .15 

PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. .......c:sseeeeeeees 35 

© FUN WITH FAMILY AND FRIENDS............ 60 
Roy Prrry’s THirD PosITION VIOLIN 

JOK—CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION........ 30 
SEcOND PERIOD AT THE PIANO 

r HOPE KAMMERER.........ccccccccccseeseeseeeereeneeees a3 


£ Cover pen Tuis Monty 


Tue Erupe Music 
Maaazine was fortu- 
nate in securing from 
the artist four sketches 
of several famous mu- 
sicians. These por- 
traits were the work 
of Mrs. Lillian 
Gebauer, of Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey. 
One of these portrait 
sketches, which was 
of Madame Sembrich, 
scared on our last month’s Erupr, and 
month the portrait of Arturo Toscanini 
resented. 
laestro Toscanini stands out as one of 
world’s greatest conductors of all time. 
inning as a cellist and studying that in- 
ment and composition at the Parma Con- 
atory, he won first prize for his cello 
‘ing upon his graduation. He was only 
years of age when he took his first en- 
ment as cellist for the opera in Rio de 
“iro. He launched forth as a conductor 
r only one night with the opera company 

. It seems on the second night the 
fuctor proved so unsatisfactory and so 
opular that he was hissed out of the 
ttre. Toscanini saved the situation by 
ng up the baton and conducting the per- 
ance of Aida scheduled for that night. 

ter evidence of his wonderful per- 

y could be given than that upon such 

he inspired the singers and orchestra 
. superlative performance and he so won 
hearts of the audience as to turn hisses 
a great ovation. 

y 1898, when Gatti-Casazza took the 
jagership of La Scala in Milan, Toscanini 
engaged as the principal conductor for 

a and symphony concerts. 

1 1908 Gatti-Casazza became director- 
oral of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
: York and from that year until 1915 
pee conductor of the Metropolitan 
mpany was Toscanini. During that 

2 Satepared the American premieres 

Teast a dozen operas and he became 
aa gnized as a master interpreter of i aa 

in operatic performances but in 
my orchestra concerts. 

e is only one Toscanini, and there 
9 words or expressions which may be 


will impress and thrill an understand- 
of music who hears and witnesses 
t of Toscanini, the conductor. It is 
that Toscanini conducts from memory 

100 operas, besides a huge concert 
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living symbolism. 


productive 
Summer study is 


months of the year. 


A. GARDEN OF GLORY 


® Crimson Ramblers, 
Jacqueminot 
Druschki—here they come,—roses every- 
where,—and the glorious 
bursting blossoms. Hurrah,—it’s June with 
all its gorgeous re-birth of beauty, with its 


To the great minds of history, 
famous creators and the productive work- 
ers June has always meant that they have 
redoubled their efforts. 
mortal creations of art have been brought 
to life in Spring and Summer. Many music 
students find that they do their most 
practice in this period. 


pupils and teachers should join in making 
June, July and August the most helpful 


Perkins, 
Karl 


Dorothy 
and Frau 


procession of 


the 


Many of the im- 


fruitful study and 


= 


repertoire of symphonic works. This master 
conductor has appeared with most of the 
world’s leading sy mphonic organizations and 
is now the music director of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 

The birthplace of Maestro Arturo Tos- 
canini is Parma, Italy, and the date was 
March 25, 1867. 


Grown-Up BEGINNER’s BooK 
For tHe Piano 


A problem frequently confronting the piano 
teacher is the choice of an instruction book 
designed at once to provide elementary in- 
formation and an atmosphere agreeable to be- 
ginners who are normally mature in their 
understanding of things outside of music. 
Such persons wishing to begin the study of 
the-piano, or to “brush up” on their earlier 
acquired acquaintance with piano playing, 
are neither encouraged nor inspired by books 
or other study material obviously intended 
for children; they want and should have an 
opportunity to take up work of this kind, 
presented in a way that appeals to them as 
“Grown-Ups.” Such a work is the “Grown- 
Up Beginner’s Book? now being carefully 
prepared for publication. This work will 
naturally include the essential rudimentary 
information found in most instruction books. 
Here it is made practical either for self-study 
or for use under a teacher’s guidance. 

A basic and logical feature of the work is 
the “chord approach” from which foundation 
the student goes on to acquire the necessary 
technical and theoretical knowledge without 
which no permanent success in piano playing 
is possible. 

In the selection of study and recreation 
pieces for this volume there is nothing 
juvenile in title or character. Tuneful 
original compositions already successful in 
sheet form and familiar airs specially ar- 
ranged for this work will provide generously 
for the student’s enjoyment and will justify 
the teacher’s use of it. 

Every piano teacher who has, or expects 
to have, beginners who are beyond school 
age should get acquainted with Grown-Up 
Beginner's Book by ordering a copy in ad- 
vance of publication at the 40 cents, post- 
paid, cash price. 


Ros Roy Pegry’s TuirpD PosiTIon 


VIOLIN Boox 
For Crass or Private Instruction 


The first step in mastering the third posi- 
tion is for the student to learn the new 
notes of this position, together with the 
different fingerings required for notes already 
associated with the first position. This is ac- 
complished in this. new work, devoted en- 
tirely to the third position, in Part I by 
short, original studies in whole-notes and 
half-notes, which introduce the new position. 
No shifting between positions is attempted 
until the pupil is thoroughly familiar with 
the new fingerings. Part II is given to 
carefully edited studies which remain in the 
third position throughout. 

The next step is the relatively simple one 
of shifting to and from the open string. This 
is important in that both positions are used, 
yet the hand shifts while playing on the open 
string. Part III is devoted to this one phase. 

Part IV presents original shifting exer- 
cises, in half-notes only, which prepare every 
possible shift between the four fingers, as 
Ist finger in the first position to Ist finger 
in the third, 2nd to 2nd, ete. General rules 
for shifting are given, together with com- 
plete examples. The octave harmonic on 
each string is introduced in this connection. 
Part V comprises selected studies from the 
best writers of violin literature. 

The progressive violin teacher will not 
want to miss the opportunity afforded by 
our special advance of publication cash offer 
of 30 cents, postpaid, to secure a first-from- 
the-press copy of this practical work. 


Turee Fine SuMMeER Erupes 


During June, July and August, we shall 
offer to non-subscribers an opportunity to 
become acquainted with THe Erupe at the 
very reasonable price of 35 cents for three 
issues. If you have a musical friend whom 
you believe would be interested, why not 
send us his name and address with 35 cents 
in stamps? We will see that the sumfher 
numbers are mailed promptly as issued. You 
will be doing your musical friend a distinct 
favor; one which will be rememberd and ap- 
preciated for months to come. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


hly Letter’ 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Piano Fun Wirn FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS 


It has been a great disappointment that 
our editorial staff has not been able to get 
this book on the market before this date, 
but it is quite an undertaking and something 
a little apart from the usual type of music 
publication. In the matter of entertainment 
of the character which this book seeks to 
provide, great care must be taken to avoid 
ideas which may be successful with some 
groups where certain things are available, 
but which might not be so satisfying to the 
average group. 

To the hundreds who are waiting for this 
book, we wish to express our appreciation for 
their indulgence in waiting so patiently, and 
we wish to say that our appreciation to them 
for their interest in the book is causing us 
to put forth every possible effort to get it 
through and on the market. 

As we have explained in previous notes, 
the main purpose of this book is to make it 
possible for a group, young or old, to have 
a happy and interesting social time in enter- 
taining themselves. It is called Piano Fun 
with Family and Friends because it utilizes 
the playing abilities and musical knowledge 
of an individual who has but the ability 
of the average amateur pianist. 

The advance of publication cash price, a 
single copy, is 60 cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL VocaAL TECHNIQUE 


In Sona anv SPEECH 
By W. Warren SHaw 


In Collaboration with Grorce L. Linpsay 


Written especially for choral organizations 
and vocal classes in schools, this method 
furnishes a comprehensive course in funda- 
mental vocal procedure and practical voice 
training. 

A unique plan of study is used, which con- 
sists of the division of the two volumes of 
this work into twenty-five units, each of 
which is based on a. definite vocal problem. 
After brief discussion, an original education- 
al song is given, the text of which contains 
vocal principles that produce definite ex- 


periences. These are then defined in< brief 
exercises. A selected art song closes each 
unit. 


Published in two volumes, Bducatsaual 
Vocal Technique may now be ordered in ad- 
vance of publication at the special cash price 
of 40 cents for each volume, postage pre- 
paid. 


Tue Erupe Historica 
Musica Portrait SERIES 


With this month’s set there has been pre- 
sented a total of 1804 pictures and thumb- 
nail biographies of world known celebrities. 
And the work still goes on! With over three 
years being required to portray the names 
in the first half of the alphabet it is easy .to 
estimate how much time will elapse before 
the entire alphabetical series will have been 
presented. Truly a gigantic undertaking and 
one of which it is well nigh impossible to 
find a duplicate in all music biography. 

Many eagerly anticipate each issue of Tue 
Erupe to see the new set of pictures. We 
know a man prominent in the managerial 
office of one of the best known orchestras 
who keeps a set of these pictures in his desk 
constantly for reference. 

Those who would add a complete set to 
their studio or home music room equipment 
may secure separate pages at the nominal 
price of 5 cents a sheet. 

Some of the names to appear in July will 
be Orlando di Lasso, Rudolph Laubenthal, 
Samuel de Lange, A. W. Lansing and Joseph, 
Lanner. 
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FUNDAMENTAL TECHNICAL 
STUDIES 


For tue YounG VIOLINIST 
By D. C. Dovunis 


In the study of no other instrument is 
foundation technical practice more important 
than in the study of the violin. Unfortu- 
nately, many methods and instruction books 
are so involved with the different phases of 
the subject that the student is forced to go 
over much unnecessary ground. 

Here is a work by a contemporary author- 
ity that contains only the important things 
that the student must master in elementary 
study, the balance between the fingers of the 
left hand, the independence of the fingers, 
and the smoothness of action and evenness 


of tone in crossing strings with the bow. 

Orders for this compact volume of ma- 
terial may be placed now at the special pre- 
publication cash price, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Copies will be delivered as soon as the book 
is printed. 


THE SECOND PERIOD 


At Tue Piano 
By Hore KaMMERER — 


Those te>chers who are 
using Miss Kammerer’s 
The. First Period at the 
Piano will be interested to 
know that a second book 
will soon be published by 
the TuHeoporEe Presser Co. 
The publishers feel that this book will prove 
equally as useful for giving class or indi- 


vidual instruction in methodical and en- 
tertaining way as did the first book. 
Each study or piece is preceded by 


preparatory work which may be used at the 
discretion of the teacher. Such preparation 
includes writing exercises and technical ex- 
ercises introducing teaching points involved. 
In many cases, questions following the study 
are presented for review. 

A single copy of this work may now be 
ordered at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


PREMIUM Workers, ATTENTION! 


The following is a partial list of fine mer- 
chandise given in return for subscriptions to 
Tue Erupe Music Macazine. Tue Erupe 
is priced at only $2.00 a year and is well 
worth it. For each subscription sent to us 
at this price, a credit of one point is given 
toward merchandise selected. You will be 
delighted with any gift which you receive 
and best of all, it costs you nothing. 


Men's Leather Link Belt—finished in 
brown and white, black and white, or plain 
colors—black, white or brown, as preferred. 
Attractive white metal buckle. A serviceable 
and stylish belt, and one which any man 
will appreciate. Two subscriptions—not your 
own. 

Two-Light Candelabrum—This  candela- 
brum will be admired by everyone. Bright 
chromium finish and shiny black catalin 
discs. Must be seen to be appreciated. Only 
six subscriptions—not your own. 


Flower Shears—Every garden lover will 
appreciate these shears. Not only cuts stems 
clean but holds the flower part of the stem 
as it is cut. Mighty handy for picking 
flowers hard to reach. Only one subscription 
—not your own. 


Desk Pad Tray—A very handy arrange- 
ment for your desk or telephone table, hold- 
ing a perpetual calendar and filled with 
memorandum paper. Finished in red, blue, 
brown and green fabrikoid. Given for only 
one subscription—not your own. 


Telephone Index—bound in genuine leather 
—your choice blue, red, green, brown or 
black. Includes a removable pad and pencil. 
An indispensable telephone accessory. Only 
two subscriptions—not your own. 


Chromium Plated Sweatmeat Sérver— 
Looks like a perfect clover. Its extreme 
length is 11 inches, its width 934 inches. For 
serving candies, nuts and relishes. Three sub- 
scriplions—not your own. 


Send post card for complete list of rewards 
offered. 


Lirrie CLassics 
Orcuestra Fouio 


As implied by the title this orchestra col- 
lection will provide young orchestra players 
with a wealth of material from classical 
sources, works or excerpts from works that 
constitute the back-ground of music under- 
standing and appreciation. The arrangements 
will be within the reach of the moderately 
advanced school orchestra. Duplication of 
numbers already available in existing easy 
orchestra collections will be avoided; not a 
difficult task when we stop to consider the 
wealth of themes to be found in the works 
of the great masters—Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Schumann, Verdi and other im- 
mortals. This is the type of music that is 
increasingly demanded by school orchestra 
leaders. It is true music that never loses its 
interest or charm. We are happy to do our 
bit to help in raising the standard as to what 
is desirable in educational orchestra music 
and we have confidence that Little Classics 
will stand as a mile post on the road in 
that direction. 

Parts for all the instruments used in school 
orchestras will be published. Violins in first 
position (Solo Violin third position). Until 
publication the cash postpaid price to ad- 
vance subscribers is 15 cents for each part, 
except piano which is 35 cents. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


Chorus and choir directors will be glad to 
learn that this month we are publishing two 
interesting books of music for group singing. 
Both have been made in response to a popu- 
lar demand and much care has been exercised 
in the selection and editing of the material. 
The advance of publication offers on these 
works are now withdrawn and copies may be 
obtained at any music store. Single copies 
may be obtained from the publishers by any 
choir or chorus director who wishes to ex- 
amine them. 


The Cathedral Choir is a collection of 
more pretentious anthems admirably adapted 
for use by the well-trained organization 
which includes a quartet of proficient soloists. 
One feature that will appeal to the choir- 
master and music committee is the unusually 
high percentage of anthems in the contents 
that are worthy of inclusion: in the perma- 
nent repertoire of the choir. In fact, the edi- 
tors have tried to make the book 100% per- 
fect in this respect. The economy of a book 
of this kind can be appreciated in these days 
of limited choir music budgets. Price, 60 
cents. 


Philomelian Three-Part Chorus Collection 
for Women’s Voices will prove most interest- 
ing to that fine group of music workers who 
have in charge well trained choruses in 
women’s clubs, high schools, colleges and 
academies. It includes medium grade three- 
part choruses, both original compositions and 
arrangements of classic and standard selec- 
tions. The texts, too, have been most care- 
fully chosen and every chorus in the book 
will make an acceptable program number. 
Price, 75 cents. 


BEwARE OF SWINDLERS 


We wish again to caution our musical 
friends against fraud magazine agents. These 
people, both men and women, are smooth, 
glib talkers with a plausible story. They 
offer magazines at reduced prices which is 
the bait they put out to catch enthusiastic 
but gullible magazine buyers. 

Beware of the so-called “boy working his 
way through college—taking subscriptions 
for points.” Sign no contracts, nor pay any 
money to any stranger, before convincing 
yourself of his thorough responsibility. Solici- 
tors traveling for agencies are not permitted 
to alter contracts. We cannot be responsible 
for the work of swindlers. 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS send for 
ON TEACHING THE PIANO 2 Cony 


FREE 


Tells how to begin, the equipment needed, 
what publicity to use, and gives a carefully 
graded list of materials. 


Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Tue Letrers WE LIKE 


DANY 


Despite the fact that 
there are hundreds of 
attractive type faces, 
and despite the fact 
that there is a definite 
use for a great majority 
of them, there are a 
certain few faces which 
are the most used be- 
cause they give the 
type of letter that reads 
easily and fits nicely 
into the general piece of printing which has 
been produced. 

In music publications there are thousands 
of likable numbers, most of which have their 
certain purposes and uses, but there are, in 
a more select group, hundreds of numbers, 
which are liked so well that the call for 
copies of them goes on just as regularly as 
the call upon the printer for the favorite 
Cheltenham and Caslon type faces. Every 
season or so the lithographers’ presses have 
to be called upon to make more copies of 
these numbers. 

It would take years of reviewing the thou- 
sands of numbers represented in many pub- 
lishers’ printing orders to become acquainted 
with all of these numbers, but because it is 
information of worth to active music 
workers, Taropore Presser Co. each month 
does name on these pages a carefully chosen 
group of numbers from the printing orders 
of ‘the previous month. The THEopoRE 
Presser Co. always is willing to send a com- 
plete copy of any number for examination. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
2492 Happy Hours Waltz—£ngel- re 
MMI avs) a yataie: Mereaaliece sete lees $0.25 
3462 Hungarian Dance—Zngel- é 
TCU | raivce wre eget we bola 1 +25 
4930 The Robin—DeReef ...... 1 .25 
7669 March of the Animals— 
Hngevmann Gee ie vee are 1 .25 
24328 Robin Redbreast—Ketterer. 1 30 
26075 April Showe SUGET Were rere ak. 25 
30584 Polkadot—OCrosse .........+ 2 40 
23110 Joys of Spring—Huerter... 2 BS 
12025 Blue Danube (With Words) 
Spaulding sicjicsin = wietele 2 225 
16742 The Murmuring of the Brook bs 
———P OFAN Toe aie egtbpalaterene S -25 
25604 Forest Flowers—DeLeone.. 4 40 
30140 Prelude in E-flat Minor— i 
DER OREM = sera casie ruta peters 4 35 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
7404 Hungary—Koelling ....... 4+ $0.75 
30112 The Stars and Stripes For- 34 
ever—SOusd ..2.se0rees 4 75 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 
24992 Sea Gardens—Cooke-Hessel- 
Lie i IN Roe eRe RNS 4 $0.60 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
Album of Song Transcriptions........ . $1.00 
Musical Picture Book (With Words)— 
HUAROW RASS eee dee aia eee eee 75 
New Rhymes and Tunes for Little 
Pianists (With Words)—Cramm..... 15 
Birst. Recital! Pleces\ ccc ske ergs rede tel we ee 1.00 
Sacred Music for Piano Solo........... 1.00 
A Day in Venice—Nevin. ool ccc. scsece 1.50 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


Standard Graded Course of Studie’ 
(Grade 4)—Mathews ......00..+.-. $1.00 
First Piano Lessons at Home (Piano— 
Book 1)—Aamilton. . Vacateheenissialas 75 
PIANO STUDIES 
Selected Studies (Book 3)—Ozerny- 
ETE OUTS ae iedese i iin raters em ete s ed ate silat en $1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30120 I Shall Not Pass Again This Way 
(High)—E ffinger 1.1... .eeeee 0.60 
30209 The Last Hour (Medium)— 
ED UIN CFU iiiosa a's wierele a etoo ata ants 50 
26021 Lost (Musical Recitation)— 
(IPCUORE te 1s coo orgeteneane oleae .bO 
VOCAL DUET COLLECTION 
Sacred Duets (High and Low Voices)— 
Hd Oy: SRaKeapeare! sees wie stare arses $1.50 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLO 
Grade 
6722 Cavatina—Kuenzel ....... 2 $0.35 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


21100 The Lord Reigneth—Stoughton. .$0.15 
6240 Holy, Holy, God of  Merey— 
IBYACKC LE eadsnart iste aie sis lecnla nl Siete .06 
15518 Sentences and Responses 06 
co .06 
15598 The i—) 12 
20730 Gentle Jesus—Nevin 12 
20905 O Mighty God—Wooler.. wl2 
15595 The Resurrection—Stult 12 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
21084 A Hunting Song—Hotz ......... $0.18 
20254 The Gipsy Trail—G@alloway,..... 15 
15565 By the Waters of Minnetonka— 
TAGuUPONCE |. iuicens Wheels ewes 12 


(Continued on page 381) 
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Wor _p oF Music 
(Continued from page 324) 


THE UNIVERSITY CHORAL SOC 
of Dublin, Ireland, opened its ninety- 
season with a performance of Mendels 
“St. Paul,” with Dr. George Hewson cor 
ing. It was the Society’s three hundre 
first concert. 

eee 

THE WESTMINSTER A CAPP) 
CHOIR of Lawrence, Kansas, under t 
rection of D. M. Swarthout, appear 
March 28th with the Kansas City Pt 
monic Orchestra, with Karl Kruegger 
ducting; when it sang the celebrated | 
fixus of Lotti; the motet, Be not Afra 
Bach; and a group of numbers by m 
Russian composers. : 

“<¢ —____——______-} 

“LA FINTA GIARDINIERA (The 
tended Gardener’s Daughter),” an 
buffa written by Mozart at nineteer 
been revived at Munich as a celebrati 
the one hundred and sixtieth annivers: 
its world premiére in that city. 

¢ D> 

AN ALBANI CIRCLE has been ¢ 
ized at Quebec, Canada. It is named in 
or of Mme. Emma Albani, the great 
teenth century soprano, who was born 
Montreal; and its purpose is the popul 
tion of songs of which both words 
music have been created by Canadii 

+<¢ ——____________} 

THE “ARMINIO” of Handel was ¢ 
for the Leipzig celebration of the two 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the m: 
birth. It is a long neglected opera, w 
in 1736. 

+<$ ——______________) 

MONTE CARLO has recently h 
“Ravel Festival” program on which the 
poser’s “Concerto for Piano and Orch 
had its Monte Carlo premiére, and als 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales were | 

-<¢ ——____————_) 

SIR HAMILTON HARTY, the cel 
British conductor, is making a visit t 
tralia, sponsored by the Australian Bro 
ing Company, to conduct its sy 
orchestra. His opening concerts at thi 
Melbourne Town Hall aroused immen: 
thusiasm. One program, devoted to 
ner, included the Overture to “Tannh@ 
Introduction to Act III, Dance of th 
prentices, and Procession of Masters 
from “Die Meistersinger”; Siegfried’s 
March, from “Gotterdammerung”; ai 
Ride of the Valkyries. 

@ D 


THE SADLER’S WELLS COMPAI 
London revived on February 20th the 
ful “Fra Diavolo” of Auber, with n 
success. Why can we not have so 
these opera buffa classics in Americat 

¢ D 


COMPETITIONS 


THE WALTER DAMROSCH FE 

SHIP in the American Academy in R 
open for competition. It provides f¢ 
years of study at the Villa Medici of 
with six months of travel each year, fo 
ing leading music centers of Europ 
making personal acquaintance with et 
composers and musicians, along with 

tunities to conduct his own compo 
Open to unmarried male citizens 
United States, not over thirty years 
Further particulars to be had from 
Guernsey, 101 Park Avenue, New Yor! 


acs ve 4 


A PRIZE of one hundred dollars 
fered to American composers by the 
Chorus of Philadelphia, for a composi 
three or more parts, for women’s voice 
or without accompaniment and solos. 
uscripts must be in the hands of tk 
mittee not later than October Ist, 19, 
further information address Eurydice 
Award Committee, 251 South 18th 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

@ » 


THE EMIL HERTZKA PRIZE f 
is open for international competitio 
musico-dramatic work—opera, ballet | 
tomime. Manuscripts may be subm 
January 1, 1936; and full informati 
be had by writing to Dr. Gusta 
Opernring 3, Vienna 1, Austria. 
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Tue Letters WE LIKE 
(Continued from page 380) 
rAVO MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
(Continued ) 


Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler 
16) Parte) —DVett.. .. one wee 15 


CTAVO—TWO-PART WOMEN'S 
VOICES, SECULAR 


he Chimes—Gcst...........0..$0) ves 
Springtime—Wooler ........... 

The Maypole—Wuarner.......... 13 
Lilacs—Cadman-Forman ....... 10 


TAVO—THREE-PART WOMEN’S 
VOICES, SECULAR 


Medley of Irish Songs—Stults...$0.15 
Russian Cradle Song—Davis- 
PRCT Ate Rayne) Peet lane t cafe\d< ah aierstoralel’ Az 


p 


N’S VOICES, SECULAR 


The Singers’ March (From the 
OTOL 1D MEE SS PECs Rapes $0.12 

Bill's Boned Bill—Chaffin....... 5 

VvO— UNISON CHORUS, SECULAR 

Pealty Song—Spooner.......... $0.10 

OPERETTAS 
iry Shoemaker—Hewitt......... $0.60 
it of Flowers—Kountz.......... 60 
CHURCH MUSIC 
Anthems—Danks......'.....005 $0.35 
ORGAN COLLECTION 
lapel Organist—Peery...........$1.50 


THEORETICAL WORKS 


's Catechism of Music—Killough. .$0.60 
S si MLO Bc oacecsts .60 

' Explained to Piano Students— 
PEACE cai = caoPenis fords: sa" 0, sca cars © 50 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


rt (Child’s Own Book of Great 
Musicians)—Tapper ......... $0.20 


TE HTUDE eM ae BOOKLET 


- $0. a 


10 
10 


n Learning to Compose—Rogers. 
for Weddings—Pierce........... 
rt (Biography)—Cooke ......... 
yen (Biography)—Cooke .... 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


of our friends soon will be leaving 
4 summer homes and will wish Tue 
to follow them. When requesting 
2 address, be sure to mention both 
and new addresses, allowing about 
eks in advance of the date of issue 
copy going forward to the new 
Tell us the date on which you de- 
ne Erupe forwarded to your winter 
3 we will take care of the matter 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to give 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in 
which music buyers of today hold his compositions, is entitled to 


designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


Bert R. ANTHONY 


Bert R. Anthony is outstanding among 
the favorite composers of piano pieces 
specifically intended for piano students 
in the early grades. Standing high 
among all of the best selling piano 
pieces in these grades written in the 
last two or three decades are a number 
of Bert R. Anthony’s compositions such 
as Salute to the Colors (March), 
Sparkling Eyes (Valse Animato), Rip- 
pling Water (Intermezzo), and others. 

It is unfortunate that we can present 
very little biographical information on 
this composer whose death in 1923 cut 
short a life that was devoted to making 
music study attractive for young folk. 


Bert 
(Herbert) R. Anthony was a native of New Eng- 


a self-study way when but a very small 
boy and actually wrote his first compo- 
sitions in his twelfth year of life. 

Later, as a teacher-of piano, he was 
particularly successful in his under- 
standing of children and his ability to 
aid them in their piano study, This 
somewhat explains his rare ability to 
direct his melodic genius into produc- 
ing appealing piano pieces which stay 
within their grades and so smoothly 
help pupils develop fundamental phases 
of piano technic. 

Mr. Anthony in his lifetime seems to 
have been a quiet and modest individual 
who was satisfied to let his compositions tell 
their own story and, most certainly, he left. to 


land, residing at the time of his death in Fall piano tea achers and piano students a _ fine 
River, Mass. He took up music in something of legacy in his many excellent compositions. 
Compositions by Bert R. Anthony 
PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. itle Price 
15112 All Hands ’Round. Merry 8366 Jolly Gee Polka 35 
DANCE iclianenwe ties 3 $0125. 16293) Tolliys Dime ose ace ce e's 30 
16295 All Take Partners 30 14940 Lily of the Valley. 2 25 
8232 Arrival of the Brownies. Galop 2 35 17889 Love’s Response. Tone Poem 3% 35 
16319 Arrival of the Teddy Bears .... 2 40 14919 Love’s Reverie. Valse Lente .. 3 50 
16294 At the Dancing School ......... 2 .25 8805 Memories of Spring. Waltz .. 3 40 
17939 At the Harvest Dance. Barn 17942) AS Merry. Jest. WGalopyn. vsise si ac e 40 
EV OMG Omran Resin ica oxisiae see tonite 3 +25 8368 Merry Maids. Waltz .......... 2 2% 40 
17937 Chain of Daisies. Gavotte .... 2 25 14917 Mocking Eyes. Valse Brillante 3 .50 
8365 Cunning Cupid March ......... 2% 35 17944 Ozida. Danse Orientale ...... 3 35 
16496 Cupid’s Slumber Song ......... 2% -25 14920 Plantation Frolics. Barn Dance 3 35 
16493 Dance of the Elfins wid, .35 17935 Playing After School. Galop .. 2 .30 
16296 Dance of the Goblins 2 .25 14939 Pretty Pansies. Polka ........ 2 25 
15139 Dance of the Jesters. Schot- 8802 Rippling Water. Intermezzo ., 2% 35 
CASCILG ane ererenitiato de te eralererciets tas tie 220 BZS0MRODGROW, UMLATCHN feerccte cpnrevele- «(eke s 2 35 
16309 Dance of the Wood Nymphs ... 3 40 14937 Roses Red. March ............ 2 25 
15109 Dancing in the Dell ............ 2% .25 17720 Salute to the Colors. March .. 2% .40 
16491 Dancing on the Lawn .........-.. 2 -35 17938 Softly and Sweetly. Waltz .... 3 25 
8804 Easter Greetings. Mazurka ... 3 .40 16317 Song of the Happy Blacksmith... 2% 25 
8233 Fairies’ Carnival. Mazurka .. 2 35 17946 Song of the Happy Shepherd .. 3 -30 
16494 Fleet as the Wind. Scherzo 15107 Sound the Bugles. March Char- 
TALL E Perec a.c slap inet ein 3 40 GCLETASTAG Satter te ktele aCe oysisicie 2 35 
15138 Full of Glee. Scherzo 3 35 8801 Sparkling Eyes. Valse Animato 2% | .40 
8803 Full of Mirth. Scherzo . 3 35 16318 Sweet Recollections. Waltz ... 2% 40 
17932 Going to School. March ...... 2 25 15108 Thinking of Home. Waltz ..... 2% aah 
16497 Golden Wishes. Waltz ......... 2% .25 15208 Time for Play. Polka.../...... 35 
16446 Goya. Spanish Dance ......... -35 15137 La Tunita. Spanish Dance ... 3 35 
8367 Happy Hottentots. Schottische 2% .35 17945 Venetian Dreams. Waltz ...... 2% 25 
16492 Homeward Bound. March ..,. 2 40 14938 Violets Blue. Waltz ........... 5 
15209 Impetuous Youth. Valse Vive.. 2% 35 15111 Winter Tale. Song Without 
16495 In the Rose Garden ............. 33 35 LE: ae Ee” OE ME rata ete b, ee 
15110 In the Twilight. Nocturne .... 2 -25 8231 Water Nymphs. Waltz ........ 35 
PIANO DUETS 
25283 Arrival of the Brownies. Galop 2 $0.40 18718 Rippling Water. Intermezzo .. 3 50 
18985 At the Dancing School ........ 2 40 Pa TOL Rope roy, Wlancheswerriate<cisthee ee 2 40 
25284 Fairies’ Carnival. Mazurka 40 18105 Salute to the Colors. March .. 3 60 
18209 Homeward Bound. March .. 50 18898 Sparkling Eyes. Valse Animato 2% .50 
19613 Ozida. Danse Orientale ....... -50 25282 Water Nymphs. Waltz ........ 2 .40 
TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS 
Toot ba Salice sta: tie. COlOes ss OFM. 5s \:nisisinic rales lexi ele ele nine Sn(bi weveisya ts cleneiplalaielain’s'sineinieia nee 3 $0.90 
BAND 
TOGOE SAE ROE hes COLORS: ue ule OTOL. aicicrainiows clon icieiclnssn cieieictsarai ch cernrotpten atelerotatetctaios\ ai ale cistajeVavaid viaievole ieewnse $0.75 
ORCHESTRA Small Full 
Haze satite tothe: Conorss, EGC. «2k stalviciars sie clsis, siasiviavais talc sien aegis iste eisieercaidaivie creel $0.50 $0.75 
RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA 
Do OA A rene TOS EEee ES LO WLLLES wastes rote eresaisiaiey hie mteleemeteatotat ete eiatcy cei lesley chats cw pv ait ncay ave nrc a jone nls lek “arose ierpyace $0.50 


ING of left hand technic is of 
ssary for trueness of tone and 
if we would have music come 


ire of attention. 

as the fingers of the left hand 
their approximate places on 
d, we should turn to the bow- 
give attention to developing 
One successful way of gaining 
ble “looseness” is to have the pu- 
| Chair which has arms. The right 
1 elbow to wrist, is laid on the 
and held there. Then bow 
be made, possibly four inches 
compels the stroke to come 


is difficult. The pupil will 
ency to raise the right arm 
support in order to make 
x the wrist just will not do 
arm must remain quiet and the 
do the work. Hard at first, 


Developing a Flexible Wrist 


By CarRLETON A. SCHEINERT 


| 


even for the youngster, more so for the 
adult, with practice and persistence the 
desired looseness comes. Of course the 
arm chair should be used only when prac- 
ticing this wrist exercise. All other 
practice without such support should be 
done, preferably, standing. After a week 
of “chair” practice, even this aid may be 
dispensed with and discipline be given 
through concentration alone. This method 
gives a child a flexible wrist almost with- 
out his realizing it, and serves well in 
loosening the stiffened tendons of the adult 
pupil. As there are so many things to give 
attention to, when teaching the violin, each 
one different from the rest, this exercise 
may fit in well about the fourth lesson, 
after strings and fingering have been 
learned. The bowing and fingering studies 
may then be continued on together. 

This same chair-arm position is admir- 
able for the development of a_ staccato 
which is properly made with the right 


wrist flexible, having a slight sidewise mo- 
tion when the pressure is put on the stick 
with the first finger. After the fundamental 


of how the staccato is made is thoroughly: 


understood and can be carried out, the sup- 
port can be dispensed with, staccato study 
being continued with surprising ease 
through its varied forms, all requiring the 
flexible wrist which has been developed 
from the early lessons with the aid of the 
chair-arm support. 

Some there are that hold the opinion that 
staccato can be played only by those to 
whom it is “natural.” It is not taught or 
developed. Nevertheless with the use of 
the chair arm the writer has never had a 
pupil who did not develop a looseness of 
wrist, a good staccato. To some it comes 
easier than to others, but that is the only 
difference. 

For tone and a certain degree of inter- 
pretation from pupils that right wrist must 


- get early and continued attention! 
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ABOUT THE 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE 


—In Ten Grades — 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 
NO. II 


HISTORY 


BOUT 1890 Theodore Presser realized 

that the art of pianoforte playing 
needed more than any thing else a compre- 
hensive series of the world’s best graded 
studies. Following his own European train- 
ing and his far reaching American musi- 
cal educational contacts, he conferred with 
the foremost teachers everywhere and de- 
cided to do something which had never 
before been attempted. 


Accordingly, he engaged W. S. B. 
Mathews to compile the vast amount of 
study material he had collected from all 
of the great musical centers of the world. 
These Mr. Mathews compiled and anno- 
tated with far more meticulous care and 
understanding than ever previously ac- 
complished. Since then scores of famous 
expert teachers and virtuosi have partici- 
pated in keeping this splendid ten volume 
graded course up to the highest and most 
modern standards. 


The first volumes were published in 1892 
but have been constantly revised and ad- 
justed to the latest needs of the art of 
piano study. 


Mathews’ “Standard Graded Course’ in Ten 
Grades (Price $1.00 each grade) has its 
Grade One Volume with both Clefs from the 
start (Revised Edition) or with the Treble 
Clef only start in the first few lessons (Orig- 
inal Edition). Any or all grades of this 
course will be sent for inspection to teachers 
requesting the opportunity to examine a 
volume or volumes of this course. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF 
CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation 
per issue of 


THE ETUDE 


for the six months’ period July 1st to and in- 
eluding December 31st, 1934, was as follows: 


CopreseiSold <i iii ae etait peters on 113,258 
Copies distributed free............. 4,598 
ROTA yee cia Pessrarete Poysatebeteis winje eteraet« 117,856 
CSvomed 6 ees ans samt cidahes boa, (see 
Theodore Pere oeeane 


(Publisher ) 


Paul Lackenbacher 
Circulation Manager 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on 


this 26th day of April, 1935. 


JOHN E. THOMAS 
(SEAL) Notary Public 


My Commission Expires March 7, 1987. 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


The Trap Drummer Spanks His Son 
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Observing the Fermata 
By Marjorie KNox 
One day, when Jane was taking her 
piano lesson, she forgot to observe a fer- 
mata. “I don’t like that dot and eye- 
brow,” she said. 


OX 


“But you must observe it, anyway,” an- 
swered Miss Bond. “When you see that 
sign over a note you must hold the note 
for its full time and then a little extra, 
besides; or, if it is over a rest, it means 
to pause a little longer than it takes to 
count out the resting time. It is also 
called a pause, or a hold, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Jane, “but I always 
forget it.” 

“Why don’t you keep on thinking of it 
as some one’s eye? You can pretend it 


ye 


ea 
is staring straight into your own eye and 
keeping you from looking anywhere else 
until you give it the proper amount of 
time.” 
“T will,’ said Jane, thinking it a good 


idea, “and if I don’t hold the note or rest 
long enough the eye will raise its brow 
at me as if it were ready to scold.” 

So now Jane never forgets to observe 


l fermatas. 


ner 


Gypewriting and Plusic 
By GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 

Robert was in his father’s office, waiting 
to go to the game with him. He liked to 
visit the office because Miss Jones, the sten- 
ographer, let him try to write his name on 
the typewriter (though he had never yet 
succeeded). 

Now Miss Jones was at the machine her- 
going clickety-clack, as quick as a 

“Speedy work, all right,” said Bob. 
“I don’t see how you can do it.” 

“Well, we learned that in business college,” 
said Miss Jones, “and on the wall hung a 
chart with the letters and their positions on 
typewriter. The letters on the type- 
writer were covered so that we had to place 
our hands in the right position and keep our 
eyes on the chart. It was very hard at first, 
and very slow, but it soon became automatic. 
You know all stenographers are required to 
learn the touch system, so that we can keep 
our eyes on our notebooks while we type, 
and we just must do it quickly, or we would 
lose our jobs.” 

“Well,” said Bob, “I guess that is just the 
same system that my music teacher was try- 
ing on me the other day. And if you can 
go so fast and so accurately on your type- 
writer keyboard I guess I will try it out on 
my piano keyboard, and pretend I’m in busi- 
ness college, too.” 

“Fine,” answered Miss Jones. “It will 
work, all right, because I have tried it my- 
self. You know I used to play the piano.” 


s¢ lf, 
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Ghe Pusical Paint-Box 


By HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


“Wat are you doing, Julia?” asked 
Aunt Mildred. 

“QO, I’m painting a picture,” answered 
Julia. “I love to paint pictures. I hardly 
know which I would rather do, paint pic- 
tures, or play the piano.” 

“Did you know that composers had 
paint-boxes just like artists?” asked Aunt 
Mildred. 

“Why no,’ answered Julia in surprise. 
“What kind of a paint-box do composers 
have?” 

“An imaginary paint-box of tone, effects 
from which they choose colors in much 
the same way as an artist chooses colors,” 
said her aunt. “If a composer wants to 
paint a bright picture he will probably 
choose a major key, and a fast, or mod- 
erately fast, tempo. He will use the upper 
register of the piano more than the lower, 
and he will have many moderately loud and 
loud passages. If he wants to write a sad 
piece he will do just the opposite. He will 
choose a minor key and a slow tempo. He 
will write soft music in the middle and 


lower register of the piano. Music that is 
low is more apt to sound sad than music 
that is high, and music that is soft will 
be more likely to sound sad than music 
that is loud.” 

“Isn’t that interesting,” said Julia. “A 
composer doesn’t just happen to write a 
sad piece then, does he?” 

“No, generally he does not,” replied Aunt 
Mildred. “Some composers are so full of? 
music that they choose their colors without 
realizing what they are doing. But most 
composers choose their colors as painters 
do. They know that some chords are 
bright, some chords are sad, some chords 
are restless, some chords sound unfinished 
and some finished, while others sound 
strange and restless. 

“If a composer wants to create the im- 
pression of a quiet country landscape, he 
can do it best by using a few simple chords, 
and not changing the chords often; but if 
he wants to paint a picture of a busy city 
street, he will use many different and com- 
plex chords. When a composer wants to 


” 


A Pusical Hiawatha 
Bye Ace 


Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the pleasant sound of music, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer. 


By the side of the piano, 
By the shiny, big, piano, 
Stood the little Hiawatha, 
And he sang the songs of 
Sang the songs Nokomis 


childhood, 
taught him. 


And the little Hiawatha 

Learned the meaning of the music, 

Learned to read and count cor- 
rectly, 

Of -the keys he learned the 
language, 

Where they hid when 
no one played them, 

How they made the 
sound with 
hammers, 


Why thes 


strings 

were 

wound so 

tightly. 
Many scales. knew 
Hiawatha, 

Knew them forwards, 


knew them 
backwards, 
With their flats and sharps he 
knew them. 
Knew the majors and the minors, 
With their signatures he knew them, 


Clear of mind was Hiawatha. 

He could memorize his music 

Like the birds that trilled and warbled, 
Like the breeze that blew so gently. 


Sure of ear was Hiawatha. 

He could name the notes so clearly, 
Whether fourths or fifths he named them, 
Whether loud or soft he named them, 
Never did he fail or falter, 

Never did he name a wrong one. 


Fleet of hand was Hiawatha, 

Fleeter than the swiftest arrow. 

Deft of finger, clear and limpid 
Were his runs, like pearly dew- 

drops. 


Strong of rhythm was 
Fliawatha. 
He could feel the 
pulse of music 
Like the heart- 
beat of the 
panther, 
Like the 
rise and 
fall of 
breathing, 
Like the tumble 
of the waters 
Falling on the rocky 
ledges. 


All the people of the village 
Came to hear his magic music, 
And he played his wondrous music, 
Till the crimson sky and sunset 
Faded in the dusk of evening. 


picture a stormy sea he will write ; 
gios, and melodies that skip and jum 
cause these colors are full of energ 
motion. If he wants his piece to 
like a quiet stream running along | 
fully through the woods, he will pre 
write many soft runs and scale pass 

“Composing a piece is something 
cooking,” said Julia. “You have to 
a good recipe, and then follow the 
tions.” 

“Exactly,” said Aunt Mildred. 
can no more make a melody sound fii 
if you end it on the seventh step 
scale, than you can make lemonad 
mixing flour and eggs, and it is ju 
impossible to make a piece sound | 
lullaby with fortissimo arpeggios 
and down the key-board as it is to 
ice cream out of vinegar and cor 

“I never thought of that,” said 

“And then a composer must stud} 
ance and proportion, just like an 
too. If you were making a picture 
cow under a tree you would not 
huge cow and a wee, tiny tree, would 
You would have proper balance and 
portion between the two objects, jus 
composer does in the form of his 
position.” 4 

“T wish I could study composition 
Julia. “Do you think I could ever le 
compose ?”” 

“Certainly,” replied Aunt Mildred. 
one with a good mind can learn to 
pose, but of course you must not ex} 
be a great composer! That takes 
and genius beyond question, but yo 
learn the laws of composition, just 
can learn the laws of literary compo 
or perspective in drawing. And it is a 
help to any musician because it hel 
to understand more about the comf 
paint box, and that is a help in lear 
interpret the compositions of the 
masters.” 


Ghe Wleant“GoDo Chi 


Has your teacher ever given 
assignment and then you came to 
lesson without having done it? 
you say “I meant to do it”? And | 
said that, you probably did mean te 
at the time; but then, in that cas 
didn’t you really do it? : 

Was it because you forgot? Thi 
poor excuse for a musician who is 
how to improve his memory tl 
memorizing music. Was it becau: 
pushed it aside for other things? Th 
poor excuse for a musician who 
forge ahead. Was it because you 
not find the piece of paper? Tha 
poor excuse for a musician who has 
books to take care of. Was it bee 
did not interest you? That is a po 
cuse for a musician who must coriqu 
interesting details to reach perfectios 

So, what ever it was, the next t 
not say “I. meant to do it,” say, “I ¢ 


in 
ahs 
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How Una Became a Pilot 
By VERA May 


A did find music practice rather dull, 
ally now that the airplane races were 
to start. She was an imaginative 
so she decided, to brighten things, 
a music pilot and to enter the race 
usic Land. 
- would go to the Czerny Flying Field 
er first take-off, and see what hap- 
, There was. one place in her Czerny 
where she always came to grief, so 
d of trying to do it all in one non- 
flight she would try to work it out 
yeral hops. 
er several repetitions of the small 
the non-stop flight went triumphantly. 
*n there was a spot in her Mozart 
always sounded lifeless and draggy. 


She remembered that a well equipped pilot 
is sure to take a full supply of gasoline 
to carry him through—otherwise CRASH! 
She decided not to dangle her wrists at 
the rest between the two sub-phrases but 
to keep her hands ready in playing posi- 
tion until the final chord is reached. The 
rest was really very short, only a quarter- 
note rest, and she must be ready to con- 
tinue, otherwise her supply of mental gaso- 
line would give out and cause another 
wreck. 

She played pilot every day that week 
and at her next lesson both she and her 
teacher felt happy for she had added to 
her pilot’s kit many handy knacks to aid 
her in her non-stop flights to Music Land. 


JUNIOR WTuDE: 

m Secretary of our Music Lover’s Club 
play the piano. Our leader is a music 
r. We play games and have parties 
every other month. Our meetings are 
1 the homes of the members once a month, 
1 June we have a picnic. 

From your friend, 
AUDREY WILKINSON (Age 14), 
Connecticut. 


JUNIOR Erupe: 
teacher gave a recital and gave three 
and I won first prize. I also play in 
gh school orchestra and in the glee club. 
. music and take much interest in it. 
From your friend, 
Rosp Dinor (Age 14), 
Massachusetts. 


Rhythm Game 
y GLtapys HutcHinson Lutz 


» teacher or leader should prepare 
a dozen cards, and on each one write 
erent rhythm, such as 


FFI | on 9 TTS ch. 


_ should be laid face down on table. 
player draws a card in turn and 
it to player on his left, who must 
‘ rhythm correctly, or drop out. The 
layer in the circle wins. 


idden @omposers Puzzle 
By Craire McLain 


“H sentence contains the name of a 
jser, the letters appearing in the 
r order. 


At sunset the bell in its high tower 


_rang out the evening hymn. 

he papers announced that Don Carlo 
Ramoz, artist supreme, will sing to- 
night in the auditorium. 

rehensive was Papa, lest Rinaldo 
shirk his duty on that important 


ay. © 

cannibal feast is certainly not a 

pleasant thing to contemplate. 

must go now,” said Pancho, pinning 

the saddle blanket and holding 

the reins. 

rushed Tom his hat in his hand, 
Ibowing his way through the 
crowds and smiling to every one. 

é Shad gone to visit his uncle, gar- 

at the old fort down the 


will not go, they aver, directly 
itradicting their former statement. 


Clever Fingers 
By CLarA EDMUNDS-HEMINGWAY 
Clever little fingers 
Tripping down the keys, 
Doing exercises, 
Playing melodies. 


Every one obeying 

Quite as fingers should, 
That the music’s message 
May be understood. 


Silver tones are ringing 
From piano keys, 

Little fingers playing 
Lovely melodies. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am a boy of twelve years of age. We 
have a music club here and I am president 
of it. We meet once a month and_ study 
about the lives of great composers. In our 
contests that we hold, I have won three 
prizes, two for hymn contests and one for the 
solo contest. 

From your friend, 
Lacy 8. Lewis, Jr. (Age 12). 
North Carolina. 


LETTER BOX LIST 

Letters have been received from the follow- 
ing, (which space does not permit printing) : 

Josephine Watts, George Will Shirley, 
Marcus Wilban, Dorothy Brower, Mary Lud- 
wig, Dossie Melva Qayne, Dorothy Marie Carr. 
Anita J. Rahn, Violet Norden, Pauline Gariepy, 
Verity Griessel, Mary Ransom, Mildred Allen. 
Carolyn Holmes, Eunice Brearley, Paul Hins- 
man, Helen Gehring, ms Rapp, Lois Arlene 


Findley, Murray Draoff, Joy Snyder. 
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Junior Erupe Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay “this month, 
“Sight reading.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete, whether a subscriber or not or 
whether belonging to any Junior Club or 
not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etupe 
Orrice, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, before the eighteenth of 
June. Names of prize winners and their 
contributions will be published in the issue 
for November. 

Put you name and age on upper left 
corner of your paper, and your address on 
upper right corner. If your contribution 
takes more than one sheet of paper, do this 
on each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any one copy your work for you. 

Competitors who do not follow ALL of 
the above rules will not be considered. 

(There is no Junior Club officially con- 
nected with the Juntor Erune. 


When I Grow Up 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


When I grow up I expect to be a composer. 
I would desire that the world be richer in 
music and I have an ambition to be one who 
contributes to the advancement of such a 
wonderful art. I have already found great 
pleasure in the study of harmony and com- 
position and I expect it to be one of the 
greatest enrichments of my life. 

After hearing the compositions of the great 
masters an inspiration is revealed to me that 
boys and girls who desire a place in music 
may attain this by perseverance. To my 
mind no boy or girl could pursue a greater 
course in life than that of composing music. 

I shall endeavor to make my life werth- 
while in the musical world, and have musical 
contributions that will make the world a more 
beautiful place in which to live. 

Steve Haut (Age 12), 
Georgia. 


When I Grow Up 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


“When I grow up!” What a _ delightful 
subject to think about! Perhaps I might be 
a nurse, taking care of the sick. Then again 
I might be an artist, making beautiful pic- 
tures. But-best of all I would like to be a 
famous musician. 

At the present time I am taking violin les- 
sons and I am studying scales, small composi- 
tions and simple exercises, but some day when 
I am a lady, I hope to be interpreting the 
famous master-pieces of our great composers. 
I might even write original compositions, for 
it would be wonderful to compose music. I 
would also like to teach in a conservatory or 
school. 

These are only dreams of the future but 
I hope they will be realized when I grow up. 

Sara MArGARET EPPLey (Age 11), 
Pennsylvania. 


LETTER BOX 
Dwar JUNIOR ErupeEe: 

Although I stopped my piano lessons when 
IT entered high school a year ago, i am trying 
to keep up my skill as well as I can. One of 
my greatest pleasures is to take out my music 
books and play the pieces as well as I can, 
one after the other. In this way my ability 
is not allowed to rust. I find also that play- 
ing the piano has helped me socially, for on 
club days I am usually asked to accompany 
the girls when they sing. 

From your friend, 
NINA MANSFIELD (Age 14), 
Wisconsin. 


CLUB, ELDRIDGE, TENNESSEE 


When I Grow Up 


(Prize WINNER) 
Blasting trumpets, squeeing clarinets and 
tuneless violins, all corrected in one day’s 
work! This is my aspiration, for when I 
grow up I intend to. become an instructor of 
bands and orchestras in public schools. I 
have chosen this vocation that I might share 
my knowledge of music with musically un- 
trained minds. 

Perhaps many young musicians hope in the 
future years to attain the height of musical 
fame, but that is not my desire. I want to 
help the members of my bands and orchestras 
to find genuine pleasure in the audition and 
rendition of the worthwhile music of the 
great masters. Another aim will be to teach 
these young musicians to play their instru- 
ments correctly and the compositions with 
understanding and appreciation. I feel that 
it is more to my advantage to impart my 


knowledge to others than to obtain the fame 

myself. 

CorNELL (Age 13), 
Rhode Island, 


of an artist for 
ALICE G. 


JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB 
WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


HonoraBLE MENTION FOR MarcH 


Essays: 

Betty Shaefer, Ruby Michael, Sarah Ellen 
Schmidt, Mary Elizabeth Thomas, Eleanor 
Stern, Helen Caprielian, Ruth Wharton, Mar- 
guerite Gulley, Betty Likely, June Albright, 
Della Marie Allen, Burke O’Neal Esaias, Grace 
Neilson, Betty Parks, Margaret Fourtellott, 
Mary Thilmany, Esther Rabe, Donald Robinson, 
Katherine Haussamon, Yeadon Brown, Irma 
Parks, Mary Orcina Baumgardner, Faith Mary 
Davidson, Marion Hediger, Doris E. Ferralz, 
Adelia Holseth, Asako Sato, Polly Baldwin, 
Hope Kennann, Ruth M. Geddes, Hubert For- 


syth,. 

N. B. This month’s contest on “When I 
Grow Up” brought in some unusually interest- 
ing essays. We would like to have given at 
least ten prizes and made the honor roll twice 
as long, but, of course, that could not be done! 
So many essays told about high ideals and am- 
bitions which we hope will be realized in the 
future, thus helping to raise the standard of 
music in America. 


ANSWER TO MARCH PUZZLE 


1, Note; 2, Coda; 3, Meter; 4, Signa- 
ture; 5, Rest; 6, Scale; 7, Treble; 8, 
Phrase; 9, Clef; 10, Tone. 


PrizE WINNERS FOR MaRCH PUZZLE: 


CATHERINE GATTON (Age 11), Illinois. 
RAYMOND St. MARTIN (Age 14), Massachusetts. 
Tim CAHILL (Age 10), North Carolina. 


HoNnorRABLE MENTION FOR MARCH 
PUZZLE: 


Ariena E. Young, Beulah Carson, Dorothy 
Landolt, Jane Krom, Faith Irish, Margaret 
Schmit, Jim Eley, Margaret Marsdale, Hilda 
Loomis, Bernice Wagmon, Ethelynd Drummond, 
Frances Peterson, Estelle O’Keef, Harriet 
Straus, Carol Ribman, Katherine Haymaker, 
Anne Stoll, Helen Gardner, Celia Lothrop, 
Richard Gunnar, Muriel Harrison, Victor Patten, 
Gladys I. Henderson, June Albright, Dorothy 
Bittner. 
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Learning to Pedal 


A 
(Continued from page 338) 


rYAHE SOFT PEDAL reduces the nor- 
mal tone of the piano either: 

Fir st—by moving the entire key-frame 

and action slightly sideways, so that the 

hammers strike but one of the two, or two 


of the three strings, as the case may be, 


rand pianos; or, 


Second—by moving the set of hammers 
earer to the strings so that the force of 
the hammer stroke is correspondingly 
diminished, in the case of upright pianos. 

The use of the Soft Pedal does not in- 
terfere in any way with the effects of the 
Damper Pedal. It is operated by the left 
foot, but in every case the pedal should be 
fully down before the note or notes to be 
affected by it are struck. 

[he proper indication of its use is Una 
Corda (One String), and the termination 
f its use is indicated by Tre Corde (Three 
Strings). The terms are derived from the 


ion just described. Asa rule 
the employment of the Soft Pedal is left 
to the judgment and taste of the player, 
the indications mentioned being found only 
in specially edited compositions. 


mechanical act 


The Sostenuto or Tone-Sustaining 


Pedal 


HE SOSTENUTO or Tone-sustain- 

ing Pedal, found between the soft and 
damper pedals in grand pianos, lifts the 
dampers of whatever key or keys are struck 
at the instant it is put down, but not 
after. Hence it prolongs or “sustains” the 
sounds only of such keys, and is independent 
of the action of either of the other pedals. 
It thus furnishes the effect of. what is 
termed a Pedal Point, allowing for an 
opportunity for changes of harmony against 
the tone “sustained.” 

This pedal may be operated by either 
foot; but as a rule the left foot is more 
necessary and suitable for the purpose. 
The opportunities for its use are not fre- 
quent, and are generally left to the knowl- 
edge and discretion of the player to 
determine. The Sostenuto Pedal was in- 
vented in 1874 (some authors say 1873), 
by the American pianist and _ teacher, 
Henry Granger Hanchett, born in 1853, at 
Syracuse, New York; and died in 1918, 
at Siasconset, Massachusetts. 

The student who has attained: proficiency 
in the foregoing exercises may profitably 
study a number of treatises on the general 
subject of the art. of pedaling, with ex- 
amples from the compositions of the great 
masters. He should find himself well pre- 
pared to realize in execution the effects 
implied in the printed text of whatever 
composition he feels capable of interpreting. 

An excellent list of pedal study material 
follows: 

“Beginning With the Pedals of the Piano- 
forte,” by H. L. Cramm. 

“First Pedal Studies,” by Jessie L. Gay- 
nor. 

“Thirty-six Short Melodic Studies with 
Special Consideration of the Pedal,” by F. 
Smith. 

“Pedals 
Schmitt. 

“Pedal Method for the Piano,” by A. F. 
Venino. 

“Descriptive Pedal Studies,” by F. P. Rea. 

“Material for the Study of the Piano- 
forte Pedals, Two Books,” by A. Gorno. 

“Forty Pedal Studies,” by L. Schytte. 

“Pedal Studies, Op. 75,” by L. Schytte. 

“Pianoforte Pedal Studies,” Two Books, 
by A. Whiting. 


of the Pianoforte,” by H. 


“Twenty Progressive Pedal Studies,” by 
H. Smith. 

“Pedal Studies,” by T. Pfeiffer. 

“Six Preludes on the Damper Pedal,” 
by A. D. Turner. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. SALTER’S ARTICLE 


1. What is the real use and effect of the 
so called “Loud Pedal’? 

2. What is the difference of effect between 
the Damper and Sostenuto pedals? 

3. What is the proper time to depress the 
Damper Pedal? 

4. In what ways does the Soft Pedal re- 
duce the volume of tone? 

5. What is the practical use of the Soste- 
nuto Pedal? 


Ghat Weak Fourth Finger! 


By Lynn C. CHAMBERS 


“Witt my fourth finger always be 
weak?” This is the question that usually 
perplexes the young student of piano, and 
the wise teacher will begin early, in the 
training for strength and endurance of that 
“weak fourth.” 

It has not been unusual in the writer’s 
experience for pupils to be worried for fear 
they never will be able to play chords and 
arpeggios well on account of the weakness 
of their fourth finger. The teacher should 


‘explain why the fourth finger is not as re- 


sponsive as its neighbors; because, being 
situated as it is, between the third and fifth 


~ Next Ponth - 


THE ETUDE for JULY, 


QUEENA MARIO 


1935, Will Include These Features Rich in Practical Interest 


Queena Mario, American prima donna soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, discusses 


“Distinctly American Vocal Problems.’’ 


Per- 


haps you did not know that they are very 


different from those overseas. 


MISCHA ELMAN 
Mischa Elman, 
gives timely opinions upon 
Summer.” 


months profitable. 


violin virtuoso preéminent, 
“The Violinist’s 
Helpful suggestions to the student 
and young artist who wish to make the summer 


QUEENA MARIO 


WALTER GIESEKING 


Walter Gieseking, the German born piano virtuoso who is known as one 
of the greatest disciples of the French School, tells how the student may 
“Increase the Resources of the Piano.” 


ROMANCES OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS 


.“Mozart’s Life Romance” by Stephen West. 
series of articles upon the Romances of the great Composers. 


The first in an engrossing 
And the 


life of Mozart was a romance almost from the time he left the cradle. 


A VISIT TO DRESDEN AND STUTTGART 


Another armchair musical tour to European musical centers, with James 


Francis Cooke. 
which made musical history. 


In the two cities here visited have occurred many events 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES by distinguished teachers and practical workers 


in a dozen musical fields, 


PLUS 22 pages of the finest new music obtainable. 


Haydn's Early Training 


By G. A. SuLLivAN 


TuHoucH a chorister at St. Stephen’s in 
Vienna and therefore entitled to good mu- 
sical instruction, Haydn got very little 
teaching that was worth while, according 
to Cuthbert Hadden. 

“Reutter did not devote even ordinary 
care to his pupil, and from casual lessons 
in musical theory he drifted into complete 
neglect. Haydn afterwards declared that 
he had never had more than two lessons 
in composition from Reutter, who was, 
moreover, harsh and cruel and unfeeling, 
laughing at his pupil’s groping attempts 
and chastising him on the slightest pre- 
text.” 

“Haydn was supposed to have lessons 
from two undistinguished professors named 


“Tf I were a dictator I would compel everybody in the country, 


Gegenbauer ‘and Finsterbusch. But it all 
amounted to very little... .” 

“Shortly before his death, when he hap- 
pened to be in Vienna for some church 
festival, he had an opportunity of speaking 
to the choirboys of that time. ‘I was once 
a singing boy,’ he said. ‘Reutter brought 
me from Hainburg to Vienna. I was in- 
dustrious when my companions were at 
play. I used to take my little clavier under 
my arm and go off to practice undisturbed. 
When I sang solo, the baker near St. 
Stephen’s yonder always gave me a cake as 
a present.’ ” 

On another occasion Haydn remarked, 
“The talent was in me, and by dint of 
hard work I managed to get on.” 


whether 


he had a voice or not, to learn how to sing.”—Lady Snowden. 


THE ET 


fingers, both of which have longer t 
the action of the fourth is held do 
“bound.” A study of the back of th 
will show the long tendons of the thi 
fifth fingers meeting in a “V” at the 
while the tendon of the fourth is 
and does not extend to the wrist 
same free and unhampered manner. — 

Here is an exercise that not 
strengthens the fourth finger, but 
teaches codrdination of mind and muy 
as well. Use only second, third and fo 
fingers and play through each major 
(Right hand as written and left an oe 
lower). Accent first, third, fourth, 
sixth beats. 


Keep a strict six-eight time (not 
which will give a jerky effect), lif 
fingers high and keep them from bre 
in at the first joint. If practiced | 
fully for a few minutes every day, a ~ 
improvement will be noted in the stre 
endurance and agility of that weak 
finger. 


Playing the Easier Piece 


By EsTELLE WILLIAMS 


ONE might almost say that the fa 
words of the Master in St. Matthew sl 
be the inspiration of every teacher—* 
soever therefore shall humble himse 
this little child, the same is the great 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” The tr 
with most teachers of children is that 
do not know how to bring themselves 
to the level of the child’s mental and p 
cal limitation. 

When a pupil receives a new pie 
immediately wants to hear it played, 
he is doubly delighted if his teacher i 
one to give the rendition. Here a te 
of beginners meets a problem—one not 
difficult, but having its points to be 
sidered. 

In turning suddenly from playing he 
repertoire of the more difficult numbe 
these easier pieces, the teacher will e: 
ence an awkwardness that may prov 
barrassing. Her fingers, accustome 
being stretched over full chords and 
octave passages, will move clumsily 
they are suddenly confined to the s 
chords and single note passages of the 
grade pieces. Before she is aware 
she will be striking too heavily, or blu 
the melody with the pedal, thus faili 
give the airy touch that such pieces 

Since it delights a pupil so much fe 
teacher to play over his pieces, she 
endeavor to play for him from time to 
Young pupils are closer observers thé 
might imagine, and if Miss Teacher f 
while playing some of the short, easy 1 
well, to their young minds she just 
a real teacher. She promptly falls 
her pedestal. : 

The serious teacher of beginners wil 
it profitable, therefore, to play, no 
then, a first or second grade piece. 
must keep partly in the realm of the 
things, in being able to do them grace 
as well as keeping herself in rhythm 
their spirit. 


Ta nue ~ | SUMMER 
MUSIC STUDY PROJECTS 


HISTORY 
The Summer SCRAP BOOK  CUT-OUTS—ORCHESTRA 


STANDARD ; 
HISTORY OF MUSIC | AicKine SGRIPTIONS AND RANGES For Music Ap. 


By James Francis Cooke 


PRESSER'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENT PICTURES 


preciation Classes, Concert Goers and Radio 
Orchestra Will | isteners. 


Add Much to Gives excellent 

; pictures of instruments and also 
This book is a great favorite Musical shows them being performed upon. Full details 
with Summer Classes and Self- Knowledge for setting up an orchestra in miniature. 

Study Enthusiasts, {0c a copy $1.00 a dozen 


The romance and lore of music 


“CLUB SPECIALS 


id somethi. fi Any of Thése Dependable 
rr tg Re ik er HARMONY = Grtup. instruction Books 
told in a most engaging man- HARMONY BOOK May Be Had for Examination 

ON ner. Profusely illustrated. FOR BEGINNERS 
Cloth Bound—Pr., $1.50 BY Preston Ware ‘Orem CLASS 
In a winning, coll ial di s r 
LEADING MAGAZINES fa winning alloula scours PIANO 
YOUNG FOLKS a. Senco ne ALL IN ONE (Melody— 
PICTURE HISTORY inderstood Sf Rhythm—Harmony) 

Before you board a "Vacation Special" look OF MUSIC Price, $1.25 By Robert Nolan Kerr $1.00 
over this list of magazine "Club Specials." All the national By James Francis Cooke THEORY AND COM- MY reRST EFFORTS | IN 


favorites are here offered, with THe Erupe, at special, re- POSITION OF MUSIC = THE PIANO CLASS 


A’ fascinating book for the 


‘ : young. Over 100 cutout pic- By Preston Ware Orem _—_ 
duced prices. Savings range from 25c up to as much as $1.25. tures ‘are provided for pasting | Takes the harmony student on FIRST PERIOD AT 
* . ri n the book. us a e into truly composing. 
Subscriptions may be new or renewal and may go to different scissors and some paste help Price, $1.25 By Hope Kammerer 75 


make play of learning. 
Price, $1.00 


addresses. Take a "Club Special" now and save money! 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 
In 4 Books Each, 40¢ 


SUGGESTIONS ON WORKS TO 


°  Canadi d' Foreisn Postage Ext - 
ca emer ces ee MEET ANY SPECIAL STUDIES 


A full descriptive folder 


THE ETUDE s. +... $2.00} Both THE ETUDE $2.00 Both and cards for or izi r 
UDE ... eee A 0 A wonderful book f 
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CHILD LIFE 6. The Facts, and Mysteries, of 12. How the Composer Goes to Work. 
Melody ‘ What “Form” Is in Music 
Regular price ........... 7. The Vital Functions of Rhythm 13. The Merits and Methods of 
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_. ae i Save 25¢ MAGAZINE ........ -. 3.00 $4.00 The above named chapters form a series of articles demonstrating in an 
Regul i $5.00| Save $1.00 accurate, though popular, manner the origin and employment of the funda- 
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* In United States Only. Cloth Bound—Price, $1.75 Paper Bound—Price, $1.25 


In this series there are 29 booklet biographies of famous 


THE ETUDE MUSICAL musicians by James Francis Cooke. Each is illustrated and 
BOOKLET LIBRARY gives a series of test questions on the composer’s life. 


Price, 10c, Each. 


THEODORE Presser Co. 


Everything in Music Publications 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


@ 
Send Orders Directly to: 


THe Etupe Music MAaGaziNne 


— Theodore Presser Co., Publishers — 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EPO ve maa 


PLANTING FOR THE FUTURE 


As Trees Serve the Earth So Music May Be 


~ Planted 


in Youth 


to Save Growing Lives. 


* From Growing Arid Under the Scorching 


Sun of Modern Materialism 


GIVE YOUNG FOLK THE JOY OF MAKING MUSIC 
AS ONE OF THEIR SUMMER-TIME DIVERSIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS OFFER SUGGESTIONS FOR DELIGHTING BE- 
GINNERS AND FOR KEEPING YOUNG STUDENTS INTERESTED IN 
MUSIC THROUGH THE DAYS WHEN VACATION MOODS PREVAIL 


Music PLay FoR Every Day 
The Gateway to Piano Playing 


Delightful and dis- 
tinetive features as 
pleasing game-like 
procedures, capti- 
vating illustrations, 
interesting “cut- 
out’’ pictures, a 
novel grand staff 
keyboard chart, and 
other strong ap- 
peals to juveniles. 
It aids the teacher 
to obtain marvelous 
results with little 
students in the ages 
running from_ five 
to nine years. Each 
lesson is truly a 
“playtime.” Both 
clefs, are used from 
| the start. 


Price, $1.25 Complete 


Also Published in Four Books for 
Convenience in Class Use— 


Price, 40c Each Book 


To Follow “Music Play for Every Day” 
there is the very appealing book, “‘Happy 
Days in Music Play” 


First AND SECOND GRADE 
Pieces For Boys Price, 75¢ 


Here is a book, of piano pieces for the little chap 
who has had a few lessons and who wants ‘‘some- 
thing to play.’’ Give him some of the ‘boy pieces” 
in this album and watch his interest in piano study 
grow during vacation. é 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 


Seven Characteristic First Grade Pieces for 
the Piano 


By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75c 


There is something definite and understandable to 
the little student in these interesting first grade 
pieces which, in texts, music and quaint illustra- 
tions, follow busy little Priscilla through her week 
of domestic responsibilities. 


On Our STREET 
By Allene K. Bixby Price, 75c 


There is a great appeal in these tuneful, 
characteristic little pieces covering vital 
points in elementary technic such as the 
tie, stretching intervals, passing under 
of the thumb, wrist staccato, playing all 
five fingers in correct position, and 
strengthening the fourth and fifth 
fingers. Illustrated. 


AMONG THE BIrps 


An Album of Characteristic 
Bird Pieces for Piano 
Price, 50c . 


It is a prevalent thing to receive orders 
asking for bird pieces because teachers 
have noticed their appeal to young stu- 
dents. Twenty-one such pieces ranging 
from grade 14% to grade 2% are given 
in this album. Some endeavor to imitate 
on the piano keyboard bird calls and bird 
songs while others convey impressions 
of various bird characteristics. Withal, 
they make a splendid group of bright, 
happy piano solos. 


MeELopy JOYS FOR 
GIRLS AND Boys 


A First Grade Piano 

Collection 

Price, 75c 
In looking through the contents of this 
book, the teacher will wonder how it was 
possible to find so many different types 
of pieces for pupils with such a limited 
technic. The melodious character of the 
twenty-nine pieces included in this col- 
lection (one of them a “black-key” 
piece) will stimulate the desire for 
Summer study and recreation. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE 
MASTERS 


A Collection of Piano Solos 
By Geo. L. Spaulding Price, $1 


An exceptionally popular album for sec- 


ond grade students. In fine fashion and . 


with text ad lib, these twenty-seven 
simplified arrangements of some of the 


world’s famous music gems, bring young 


THE MELTING Por 


An Album of Piano Solos 
Suggestive of Many Peoples 
Price, 75c 


. All of the races and twenty different na- 


tionalities furnish the sources or the in- 
spirations for the thirty-three piano 
solos in this album. Piano pupils in 
grades 2144 to 3 will be more than de- 
lighted in having such a novel group of 
solos for study and recreation. 


Teachers 
Are Invited 
‘To Ask for 


\ ety 
NG 


Privileges 


your community. 


A SvuGcEsTION To TEACHERS AND Music DEALERS 


Make a poster bearing the words and illustration used as the 
heading for this page and display it in your window or wher- 
ever you can have it placed conveniently to gain attention in 
The Theodore Presser Co. gladly extends 
permission to use this in the manner suggested. 


Our Profession- 
al Price Lists 
And Details of 
Our Liberal 
Examination 


pianists to an enthusiastic appreciation 
for music of lasting worth. 


SUMMER 


“Around the Year With Music’”’ 
Album of Piano Compositions 
Price, 50c 


Here are piano pieces suggestive of 
Summer moods, fancies, and its bright- 
ness and gayness. The fifteen attractive 
pieces in this album progress from the 
later second grade up to easy grade four. 


AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH MUSIC 
COMPOSITIONS OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


IRA, 1712 


STREET 


- to more advanced first 


HEODORE 


CHESTNUT 


WE DC OUR PANT | parppememmmmmmmenemmme 


PLAYING 


An Album of Piano Du 
Price, 


Every year hundreds 
through this album of 
friendly musical pl 
Needless to say, it is. 
piano playing. Both 
of these delightful 
young pupils. 


_ VIOL 

: For First Po 
With Piano Accon 
This collection contai 


to the first position. ' 
ranged progressively 


_is suitable for the 
of study and supplies mu 
in violin playing. The p! 
of a grade which may b 
piano pupil. 3 


A Series of Bi, 
By Thomas Tap 


r 6 
A series of unique boo 
Each covers one comp 
covers Bach, Beethov 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssol 
mann, Verdi, and Wagn 


Younc Fot 
HIsTory OF 


By James Francis 


A happy book which 
acquaintance with im) 
to the earliest known 
and growth of music on 
all the great masters. Ov. 
eut out and affix in the 
play period book rather 
thing to kindle the 


study. | 
“f 
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